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How can you tell a good motor? 


The Red Seal Continental has stood the test of time, 
and service — during more than fifteen years. It 
represents nothing untried, nothing experimental. 
Rather, it represents the coordinated thought of 
the foremost motor engineers, for more than a 
generation. 


PON the motor more than upon anything else 
depends your satisfaction with the automobile 

or truck you buy. 
How can you tell a good motor? How can you 
know that it will stand up on the road under the grind 
of day-by-day usage? 
How can you judge it for stamina, for staying power, 
for continuous dependable performance? 


* * ~ * * 
You can, of course, examine the motor—you can 
see it demonstrated on the boulevards, on the hills, 


through trafiic—you can ask questions about its design 
and its features. 


But how can you be sure? How can you look ahead? 


* * * * * 


There is only one true test of a good motor. That 


test is—TIME. 


Know what the motor will do by asking what it has 
done. Know what the years have shown. Is the 
motor an “‘unknown quantity” or a certainty —a 
motor of proved worth? 


* * * * * 


Consider these things—and your choice will be the 


“Red Seal Continental Motor. 


It is a proved certainty. It is America’s Standard. 
* * * * * 


Today 165 successful manufacturers of automobiles 
and trucks, by equipping their output with the Red 
Seal Continental Motor, vouch for its integrity. 


More than 16,000 dealers base their business pros- 
perity, their business future, upon Continental- 
motored cars. 


Hundreds of thousands of satisfied owners are living 
testimonials that the judgment of these manufacturers 
and dealers is right. 

* * * * * 


When you buy an automobile or truck, choose a 
motor that TIME has proved—and identify it by the 
Continental Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Factories: 
Detroit, Michigan Muskegon—Detroit 
Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 


[ontinental Motors 
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HANGAR A Ticen STANDARD BUILDING 


The airplane service which Alfred Decker and Cohn have established to 
cities around Chicago, for the delivery of Society Brand Clothes, uses as 
a hangar a Truscon Standard Building. This is just another example of 
how admirably these buildings, made of standard parts, meet the special 
requirements of modern business and industry. 


Leading American industries are using- Truscon Standard Buildings as 
warehouses, machine shops, tool rooms, foundries, paint shops, garages, 
repair shops, dining halls, hospitals, etc. 


Truscon Standard Buildings provide permanent, fireproof and weather- 
proof constructions at economical cost. As they are made entirely from 
interchangeable steel panels, they can be taken down, re-arranged, re- 
duced or enlarged in size, and re-erected with speed and economy. 


Being carried in warehouse stock, these buildings are shipped promptly. 
Furnished in many types of hip, monitor or sawtooth roofs, in any length, 
various heights and widths up to one hundred feet, with any desired 
arrangement of doors and windows. 


Write for complete information and prices, using coupon if convenient. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN: OHIO: Sanson aces * 


Reinforcing Steel, Metal se Steel 5 ny Nana Buildings, Pressed 


‘TRUSCON 


STANDARD @9 BUILDINGS 


~ 
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Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio 
Send catalog and information on type 


ft. long. ... . ft. wide 








Brand Clothes 


WIDTHS OF TRUSCON 
STANDARD BUILDINGS 


My Leaghs of Budding verying by 244 
Well eights, curb eave, FIO er 146" 


E 3(7hree Bey) BUILDINGS 

wo Rows of Glymns in Jaterror 
Widths - 50° 52-56-58 60-64 
68-70-74-78-80-84-90 


Widths - 60"- 64’ - 68'- 70-74 


4 Bays @ 20) 


= oo (4 Bays @ 25°) 


CONTINUOUS MONITOR 12-0" 
WIDE CAN BE PROVIDED AT 
RIDGE OF ANY BUILDING 











..Truscon Standard Building 


ft. high, to be used for 


.. Write your name and address in margin below. 
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BOOKS 


wear benefit will the long evenings of winter bring to you? Invest- 
ing in an ABINGDON PRESS book each week will give you 
pleasure or instruction—often both. For the price of a single ticket to a 
good show you secure hours of good reading. You may renew acquaint- 


ance with a book at any time in 


the future—you own it. Write today 


for an ABINGDON PRESS catalog—the books are on sale near you. 


SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION 
Social Evolution and the Development of Religion 
By CARL K. MAHONEY 
Introduction by W. J. THOMPSON 
Preachers must, of course, shake hands ar.4 
smile and raise Conference apportionments 
and more. The crying need, however—loud 
enough to split the dome of heaven—is for 
preachers to know the great things of the 
Kingdom; life, man and God in terms of 
to-day. Then to practice their beliefs in 
their lives and translate them into deeds of 
society, that both they and society may be 
served. This book learnedly, clearly, and 
truthfully sets forth basic principles. He who 
understands, accepts, and proceeds upon 
them will impart a larger knowledge of the 
world that is above him, and make effective 
strokes in transforming the world around 
him into one whose governments are right- 
eous, whose industries are just, and whose 
social order is Christlike. 
12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00 postpaid. 
BOLSHEVISM AND SOCIAL REVOLT 
By DANIEL DORCHESTER, Jr. 
A keen analysis and just appraisal of the 
social uprisings of to-day. Clear, concise, 
discriminating and constructive, this little 
book will be of great value to all who un- 
derstand the danger and the value of modern 
social movements. 
12mo. Cloth. Net, 75 cents postpaid. 


DAYBREAK EVERYWHERE 
By CHARLES EDWARD LOCKE 

The war has developed two distinct types of 
thinkers and writers—the doleful and hope- 
ful. Dr. Locke belongs to the latter. He is 
incorrigibly and incurably optimistic. Day- 
break Everywhere is a volume of hope and 
cheer. Out of the ruins of old civilizations 
and ideals the author sees rising the ideals 
and civilizations of a new and better day. 


12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.25 postpaid. 


GERMANY’S MORAL DOWNFALL 

The Tragedy of Academic Materialism 
By ALEXANDER W. CRAWFORD 
The war is over. On with the war! Many 
of the world’s achievements have already 
been sacrificed to the moloch of Kultur and 
its perfidious offspring, and the end is not 
yet. The military victory of the Allies has 
ended one phase of the World War, but the 
complete intellectual and moral victory is yet 
to be won. The menace of materialism, with 
its denial of morality and its worship of brute 
force, still hangs over the world and threatens 
its higher life. The task of the next gen- 
eration is to uproot this cult of materialism 
that has insinuated itself into so many chan- 
nels of national activity. 


12mo, Cloth. Net, $1.00 postpaid. 
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we 
Your Desires 
y~ Do you want greater pros- 
, perity? 
Do you want a new occu- 
pation? 


Do you want improved 
health and surroundings? 


Do you want to harmonize 
the family jar? 


New Thought Methods 








ing miracles in solving life's 
problems, 

Their first step to better things 
was the sending of ro cents for 
the following offer. 


we will send 
For 10 cents you “The Gist 
318 of New Thought” in eight chap- 
ters, explaining New Thought. It isa clear and interesting 
handbook, easily understood and applied. And in addition 
we will send you a month's trial of NAUTILUS, New Thought 
magazine, of which Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne 
are editors. Orison Swett Marden and Edwin Markham 
among its contributors. Send now and we will include “How 


to Get What You Want.” 
THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. G-30, Holyoke, Mass. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 





Send forlarge <g>» Earn $18 te 
trge >. 530 » Week 


q it and most om - 
pave to learn. Free outfits. Dip- 
iven. If 18 or over, write. 
OF NURSING 
Dept. 19, 116 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago 








STAMMERING 


Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute. 
An institution with national patronage, for stammerers only. 
Founded 1901. Scientific treatment—combines training of 
brain with speech organs. mye pl endorsed by medi 
profession. 70-page k with tull particulars, mailed free 
to all stammerers, Address Benjamin N. Bogue, President, 
4258 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


STAMMER 


stammer stammering school till you set 





my big new FREE book and special rate and m 
‘ul school in the world, curing all forms of defective 
speech by advanced natural method. Write today. 


North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 2319 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TAMMERE 
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BULLDOGS 
GRIP 


9 is No More Relentless than 
Bishopric Boards Grip 
g on Stucco and Plaster 


i Wis: a Bulldog grips in deadly earnest he never lets go. 
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His powerful jaws close like a vise and never relax their 
hold until the end has been accomplished. 

But a Bulldog’s grip is governed by physical laws. It must some time yield 
to exhaustion. Not so with Bishopric Board. This dovetailed key base for 
Stucco holds Stucco relentlessly locked for generations. 

Bishopric’ Board is firm and strong. Its heavy wood strips are creosoted and 
embedded in Asphalt Mastic. Creosote and Asphalt are wonderful preservatives 
and, prevent any tendency to warping or swelling. The Asphalt Mastic is mois- 
ture-proof also and the fibreboard background keeps out heat and cold and 

: deadens sound within the home. 

Bishopric Board is a modern, patented combination of materials and principles which have been 
in successful use by master builders for generations. The perfect insulation which it provides reduces 
heating bills and makes the home cool and dry in summer. It comes in 25 foot lengths, 4 feet wide 
and every foot is utilized. Your Architect or Builder will gladly specify it if you ask him to. 

On interiors, as well as exteriors, Bishopric Board saves material, time and labor, and gives un- 
matchable insulation. It is nailed so securely to the building that no average wall strain will budge 
a single wood strip. It is equally as efficient on factories as on residences. 

Bishopric Sheathing makes damp-proof, sound-proof walls at a cost 
of 30 percent less than for 4% inch wood sheathing. Have this 
specified also. 

Our booklet tells many worth while facts about 
Stucco construction. It also contains a perfect 
Stucco mixture, which prospective builders 
should know about. It gives opinions of Arch- 
itects, Contractors and Engineers. Write for it. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 
332 Este Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























Factory of Kelly-Springfield Motor 

ils ae a Truck Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Boas Eire soso Bishopric Narrow Key 
a ae eo ee D Stucco used direct to 
— of - studding covered 

ay with Rocbond 2° 


~~ Slucco. 
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Be sure to get this book before building a Stucco home. 
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The Digest School and College Directory 


Literary Digest readers seeking educational advan 
selection of Boarding Schools, Colleges and Vocation 


will gladly answer any inquiry and, i 





es for their children will find in this section a —- rehensive 
Schools. Our readers are invited to correspond with t 
which interest them. The School Department continues to serve, as it has for many years, parents and schools. 


e schools 


We 


if given full information, will make definite recommendation without charge. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 

















Lasell Seminary | 


More than a passing on of text book knowl- 
edge is achhoved at Lasell Semin Its goal 
is to arouse appreciations of the best in life 
and to develo best in each student. A 
course of study , 2, aed high school 
oo two years advanc work for high 

Hh Rng covers a wide range of academic 
subjects, and electives necessary to individual 
development. Unusual training is given in 
various phases of home-making, from marketing 
to entertaining. 

The school is delightfully situated on a thirty acre 
estate ten miles from Boston. Cultural yor heen na 
of the city are utilized. Many forms of outdoor 
sport and recreation play a part in the school activ- 
ities. For booklet address 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
108 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 































Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ " School 
200 Commonwealth A: 


Fairfield St. and 

Seth year Preparatio: Ay oy leading colleges. fender —_ 
for igh ‘School Gradedsen Household Management, Cook- 
ing. Sewing. Secretarial Course. Native language teachers. 
Athletic Sports. Horseback Riding. yo —— EVANs, 
Prin. Miss AuGusta CHOATE, Assoc. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: JOHN MacDUFFIE, Ph.D., 








3 acres for sports. 
Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, A.B. 














WALTHAM SCHOOL For Girls 
Boarding and Day School 
From primary grades through college preparatory. School 
building. Gymnasium. South Hall for girls 6-12 years. North 
Hall for older girls. 60th year. Address 
Miss MARTHA Mason, Principal, Waltham, Mass. 





Southfield Point School 


‘OR GIRLS, Situated among magnificent old trees 
on Long Island Sound. General and College Pre- 
Paratory courses. Character and tone of instructors 


pa et high. Private bathing beach, hockey 
field, tennis and basketball courts, riding horses, 
golf link privileges. Only 52_ minutes from Grand 
‘entral Station, New York. For catalogue, address 
MRS. LANGDON CASKIN, Principal 
Southfield Point, Stamford, Conn. 











WATERBURY, CONN. 


Founded 1875 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots 
in New England. College Preparatory and courses in 
Music, Fine Arts, History, Languages, Domestic Science, 
Physical Culture and Swimming. School's 50-acre farm, 
“‘Umberfield,”’ gives unusual opportunities for all sports, 
including tennis, basketball, skating, snowshoeing, etc. 
Girls here also put their Domestic Science teachings into 
actual practice. One hour from Hartford or New Haven. 
Send for catalog and views. 


Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M.., Principai 














~TENACRE— 


| A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 





REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 
— | 
MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
| Dana Hall, W ellesley, Mass. 








ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 
23 miles from Boston. General course bai Household 
Science. College Preparation. Outdoor spo: 

Address MISS BERTHA BAI LEY, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTs, Norton. (40 minutes , from Boston.) 


HOUSE IN THE PINES “ “<2! fo 


Preparatory and finishing courses. ele nee 
teachers. Music, Household Arts. Secretarial courses. Every 
attention, not only to habits of study, but to eac! h 5% ~ 
health and d happiness. — 


WALNUT H [ILL SCHOOL 
24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from 
Boston. 46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. Five 
Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss BIGELow, Principals. 











Reco, 


Personality 
Arts, > 
to defini 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principal 





SCHOOL OF PERSONALITY FOR GIRLS 
REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 


Sea Pj nes es? poe life; personal attention and care. 
7 | no _ iful idea als of efficient maibility oad 2 
especial ly for heal cheracter, responsibility and _ initiative. 
gnized as the oa groves; 1000 feet_seashore. 
Pioneer School of riding, gymnastics. Colle 
anish by native teac 
retarial and other courses for securing Personality poms introductory 
ite service. Experienced, carnest instiuctors. 


Students inspired by whole- 
Hygiene and morals observed 
One hundred acres; 
Climate is favorable for outdoor life. Horseback 
“gy rg 4 or Cultural Courses. French, German 
ers. Music, Domestic Science, Handiwork. Household 


Bookle 
Rox B, anawernn, MASS. 














HILLSIDE at 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
45 miles from New York. Preparation for comprehensive 
college examinations: Cultural Courses. 

Household Science, including actual prac- 
tice in a real home. Homestead and Lodge. 
Schoolhouse and Gymnasium. Study of 
the individual girl. ee Athletics 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 

Vida Hunt Francis, B.L., ‘Smith, Principals 














pm ped ‘and Worce: 
door 

all branches. 
emphasized. 


Concord Road, 


SS = 





A Country Home School for Girls 


from eight to sixteen, affiliated with the best preparatory schools. 
Twenty-six acres, new buildings, ideal location, high iS mgm gg dl 
orcester, near Longfi 
and class rooms, if desired. 

Mistress of field games. House mother. Family life 


Mr. Elbridge C. Whiting, Amherst, Yale; Mrs. Whiting, Wellesley, Principals 


ellow’s Wayside Inn.. Out- 


Individual care. Teachers for 





South Sudbury, Mass. 




















Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 


THOMPSON, CONNECTICUT 
A country boarding school for girls, College preparation. 
Advanced courses. Special attention to outdoor life, 
Reconstruction work for Senior students. 
ARY LOUISE Manor, Principal. 


The Misses Allen School 


Life in the open. Athletics. Household Arts. Collegeand 
general courses. 

ened <a 8 personality observed and developed. Write for 
book! West NEWTON, Mass. 














Miss. McClintock’s School 
4 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
DREW SEMINARY 


The Carmel! School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, 

- 49 miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet elevation. 
Home-like atmosphere. General and special courses. Ath- 
letics. Moderate. Catalog. CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, 
President, Box 908, Carmel, N. 











New York, Binghamton. 
For Girls 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 235, Sx? 


College preparatory and General Courses. Advanced work for 
High School graduates. Music, pana Course, Domestic 
Science, Gymnastics and out- door sport: 

THE MISSES HyYpDE and ELLA VIRGINIA "Jonss, A.B., Prins. 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College pre- 
ratory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
ience. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. 

Cae on request. Address 


Miss Lucie C. BEARD ORANGE, N. J. 





New Jersey, Englewood. “ 
Dwight School for Girls Collese, prrnartay 
Domestic Arts and Science. Prepares fer all leading colleges. 


Limited number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to 
New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. dress Box 623. 


Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Principals. 
SUMMIT, N. J. 


KENT PLACE 20 miles from N. Y. 


A Country School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses 
Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul i Principals 





Miss Anna S. Woodman 





Centenary Collegiate Institute 


The purpose of this school is to train girls in a whole- 
some and inspiring environment for the big future which 
awaits them as American women. 50 acres. 5 modem 
buildings; $400,000 equipment; swimming pool, etc. 
Experienced teachers. Thorough college preparation. 
General, Music, Domestic Science, Secretarial Courses 
with diploma. Supervised 57 miles from New York. 
athletics in gymnasium Catalog. Dr. R. J. Tre- 
and eg hy whl invited vorrow, A.M., Hacketts- 
to visit the schoo! town, N.J. Box69 
One of five buildings. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Miss Mason’ s School for Girls 


from New 


nutes 












BY-THE-SEA 
Half-Hour to New York City 


For High-School Girls or Graduates 


All studies; no examinations. Music, 
Expression, Art, Domestic Science, Sec- 
retarial. Social training. Riding, boating, 
surf-bathing. Select, national attendance. 
Large gymnasium. Granite buildings of 
French chateau design, safe and superb. 
Estate of 15 acres, in town. Tenth year. 
Membership $1000. For latest anon, 
with numerous pictures, addres: 


Dr. Frederic Martin ineiend, Dean 


GLEN EDEN, STAMFORD, CONN. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 9. 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Formerly at Briarcliff ——. Country School for Girls. 
40 minutes from New York Cit 


Mrs. RusseL_t Houcaton, Principal. 





New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 19 miles from New York. Col- 
lege preparatory and eneral one Music, Art and 
Domestic cece Catalogue on requ 

AISS MIRIAM A. BYTEL, Principal 





PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL fo%.c!#1s 

College pre- 
paratory and academic courses. Prepares for all leading 
colleges. Tennis. Riding. Military drill. Supervised ath- 
letics. Gymnasium. Sleeping porches. Junior department. 
Limited enrollment. 


ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Ossining School 


For Girls. srst year. Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for very young girls. For Brochure address 
Clara C. Fuller, Principal 
Martha 
Box 89, Ossining-on-Hudson, } i. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL "28.40 


244, 246, 248 and 316 W. 72d St., N. Y. City, at Riverside Drive 
MYRON T. SCUDDER, Pres. 

foestive Finishing Courses; college preparation. 1-year course in 

usehold Arts and Home Administration. | aapeet ; ye Train- 

in excellent poston... scopne rifle etc. 

Address Registrar L. DDEW, 24d West TH Street, New’ York. 


Naramore, Assoc. Principal 








Courses in Liberal Arts 
Beaver College for Women (0°35 Household 
Economics (B.S.), Music (Mus.B.), Expression (B.O.), Fine 
Arts (diploma) and correlated courses in Music and Domestic 
Science leading to diploma and certificates. Individual atten- 
tionby specialists. Ourgraduatesare exceptionally successful. 
Address Horace Bray Haskell, President, sasheabd Pa. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN Bethlehem, 
SEMINARY FOR GIRLS Pennsylvania 
The 178th annual session which will begin Sept. 24th will 
be stronger and better thanever. Fully accredited by the 
State. Catalogue on request. J. H. CLEWELL, Ph.D., Pres. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


A developing School for Girls. 60-acre estate in Pennsyl- 
vania’s finest country. Language, / Az, usic, Expression, 
Secretarial, Business and H College 
Preparation. Catalogue. 

CHRISTINEF. BYE, President, Box 628, West Chester, Pa. 


IRVING 


College and Music Conservatory 
Will begin 64th year Sept. 24th. A. B. course; Pipe 
Organ, Piano, Violin, Voice, Harp, Theoretical Sub- 
jects; Art; Expression; Home Economics; Secretaryship; 
Public School Music and Drawing; Outdoor Basket 
Ball and Tennis; Hikes; Swimming Pool. In one of the 
most beautiful and healthful valleys i in the world. Just 
outside Harrisburg. Four hours from New York City 
and Washington; three hours from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. amd porns. Terms $400 to $600. 


Send for Catalog A. 
MESELL. AM, PRD. President 


















E. E. CAMP’ 





CRESCENT COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College 
for Girls. In the Heart of 
the Ozarks. Healthful and 
healthy. Modern methods 
of hygiene and instruc- 
tion. Limited. Select. 80 
girls from 20 states. Ad- 
dress for catalogue and 
view 

CRESCENT COLLEGE 
Box L, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


. = 7 
Miss Harris’ Florida School 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Grammar and college preparatory departments. 
Outdoor ones, ocean-bathing, golf throughout winter. 
Home texts used for tourist pupils. 
2004 BRICKELL AVENUE 














. 
Bishopthorpe Manor. “ %0%,5:"°°' 
Convenient ae New York and _ Philadelphia. 
paratory ond general courses. Two years finishing course for 
igh school graduates. ot ne ah work. Individual attention. 
ew £ and . Junior Department. 
Ciaupe N. WYant, "Principal, B Box 25%, Bethlehem, Pa. 





DEVON MANOR 


Co preparatory and junior college courses 
lso practical training in vocational work. _Do- 
Social Service, Art 








mestic Science, Secretaryship, 
and Music. p oeageed schoo! rooms, campus of 16 
acres, out-of-door sports ee riding. On the 
Main Line of the Penna. R. R., 16 miles from Phila., 
in the historic Valley Forge mney 


EDITH SAMSON, Prin., Box 108, Devon Manor, Devon, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 

; ’ For Girls. Suburb of 
Miss Sayward’s School pfiiicishia Collese 
preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Physical training, outdoor sports, pores ae riding, 


swimming. Develops character, mind and b: 
Iss JANET SAYWARD, ” principal. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Preparation for all colleges. 
Strong general course. Music, Art, Domestic Arts. Adjoining 
baths for all rooms. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Sleeping 
Porch. Specialists in each Department. Catalog. 

ELLEN C. KATES, A.B., Head of School, Hollidaysberg, Lied 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and courses 
for girls not going to college Beautiful and healthful loca- 
tion in the mountains. Main Line New gymnasium, 
swimming pool, sleeping porch. Physical training. Catalogue. 


A.R. GRIER, Pres., PS. MOULTON,A.B.,Hleadmaster,Bor109, Birmingham, Pa. 
T 
Linden Hall Seminary 723i": young w pe 


life. Beautiful, healthful location. ‘aonb and College 
Preparatory. usic, Art, Domestic Science, Business. Post- 
gnewe = —. Separate Junior Dept. Gymnasium. Terms 
500 

REv.F. W. ; Prin., Box 123,Lititz, Pa. (nearLancaster) 


= 2 

Miss Mills School 
AT MOUNT AIRY 
First Out-of-Door School for 
fell Children 
For girle 4 to 16. & open-air bunga- 
lows, glass protection. Central stone 
building. Residence “Cresheim.” 
'rench emphasized. Specialized indi- 
vidual care and training. Riding. AU 
sports. 10 acres. 
ELLEN STANNEY MILLS 

Box L 


Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Cowles School for Gir 






























In suburbs. City 
advantages 8 miles 


away. College Preparatory, General, Music, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Art. Primary throu High School and Secretarial 
Courses. Riding. Small classes. Separate house for 


younger girls. Oliver Denton, Visitor, Piano Dept. 
Emma Milton Cowles, A.B., Head of School,Oak Lane, Phila.,Pa. 


Ghe Baldwin School 


A Country School for Girts, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley colleges. Also strong general 
course. Within 26 years 272 students have entered 
Bryn Mawr College. Fireproof stone building. Abun- 
dant outdoor life and athletics. 

ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A. B., HEAD OF THE SCHOOL 











Ogontz School 


Founded 1850 


A school for girls occupying an estate on 
the summit of Rydal Hill, 3 minutes from 
Phila. Illustrated booklet describing new 


building will be mailed on request. 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Montgomery County, Pa. 

















Mary {yon School 


On a woodsy hillside is this big home school where 
girls are happy and contented. Preparation for college. 
Post Graduate work (in new building) or special 
work covering Household Arts, Music, Secretarial, 
General and Cultural Courses. New residence hall 
with adjoining baths for all rooms, Separate school, 
Seven Gables, for girls 6-14 years. You are cordially 
invited tovisit. Catalogs. 


Haldy M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. Crist, A.B., Prins. 


Box 1522, 
Swarthmore, 
Penna. 















An established school. 

Faculty built by een 

of selection. Man 

graduates occupying 

paerens of responsi- 
ality. 





eechwood sxc. 


(COMBINES the practical with the cultaral 
Junior College Departments, College Pre- 
Physical Education, Expression, Arts and 
Gymnastics. Normal Kinder- 
Catalog. 


Music, 
Crafts, Oratory, Secretaryship, 
garten, Swimming, Athletics. 

M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 410, Jenkintown, Pa. 


paratory, 











RYDAL S25c7"scnsde 


A home school for limited number of girls cnod 
Ss. Teacher of strong persona a, a 
experience in charge. Catalog. 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Mont, 


1853 Maryland College 1919 


e FOR WOMEN 
||| COURSES—College Preparatory, Vollege, B. A., B. L.; Domes 
tie Science, B. S., Teacher's Certificate; sie, B. Mus., 

j= narang s Certificate; Expression, B. 0., Teacher's Cer- 


y y= Pa. 














History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
500- foot elevation, 
swimming pool, 
ideal size, per- 
Lutherville, Md. } 


! ate. 
ADVANTAGES—65 Years’ 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 
near Washington, fireproof buildings, 
private bath, set bowls, non-sectarian, 
sonal care Address Box 4, 


Notre Dame of M 


A College for Women'~A School for Girls 


Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, to train 
the body, mind and spirit—to develop true womanhood. 
Located in beautiful park of 70 acres, all outdoor sports. 
Lecturers of national reputation. Courses regular and elec- 
tive. Music and Art. Notre Dame Preparatory School is 
for younger students. Catalogue. 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 























College 


The Girls’ ‘Latin School joth year. C iews 
Academic. Thorough preparation for colleges. Faculty of 


-trained Christian women. Selected students. Cul- 
ay - ~ beautiful 

Headmistress. 
Paul Street. 


colle; 
tural advantages due to location. 
home. Catalog. Miss WI-LMorT, 
ae, Baltimore, 1223 St. 
CHEVY ‘CHASE, 


GRAFTON SCHOOL, “EYxyf28s 


Boarding and day school for girls 4 to 14 years. Day school 
for boys under 12. French, Music, Art. 35 minutes from 
Capital in beautiful suburb. Limited number. Address 


Mrs. M. HADDEN, N, Principal, 7 Grafton Street 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Presents the fundamentals of a college education in 
a two year diploma course. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science ae other vocational courses. Ath- 
letics. Gy sium, swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 
two buildings. Sixty Ave acre campus. Cultured en- 
vironment, surroundings, democratic ideals. 
Enrollment for bes er already advanced. Catalog. 
Address Registrar, Box 157, Forest Glen, Maryland 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Co-educational 





WARD-BELMONT 


For Giants anv Youns Womtn 

RESERVATIONS for the 1919-20 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 

sible to insure entrance. 

Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 


ars college work. Strong Music and Art 
ts. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physi Training, 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming 
= Edenwold is the School 
‘ountry Club. References requir 
Booklets on request. ‘Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box F, Nashville, Tenn. 











HOLY CROSS ACADEMY 


| A school for girls. Cultural and 
Practical courses. M 

| Bre ssion, Domestic Science and 
hysical Culture. Separate de- 

partment ed little girls. 

Col course for advanced stu- 

dents. Fireproof Dee in 23 

acre park. 

SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS 

Washington, D. C. 








CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL Aschostforthe 


girl of today 

Preparatory; two-year advanced 

for high school Pas oo vl special. Unrivalled location at 
For cation, 5 address Chevy Chase 

Fi rederic Ern oe 














5 x D, est Farrington, Ph.D 
COLONIAL SCHOOL | for GIRLS 
selected n of girls the best 
pa me 
lege "preparatory. Academic Wy oe Courses 
Domestic : ts. Open air study hall and 


= All Athletics. Catalogue. 
Truman, Associate Principal, 1533 Eighteenth St., Washington, D. C. 


MADISON HALL woncs ma ‘cms 


WOMEN and GIRLS 
soho year under present management. College and special 

Conservatory courses in Music. Art, Expression, 
Modern laseees, mestic Science, Business Course. 
Illustrated Geo. Fees ts Ge, Soe, F . Winston, 
A.M., Principals. 3053 P Street, N. W |.» Washington, D. 6. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 

Southern College and Young Women. 57th year. 

$500. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Feces are 
atory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 

mestic Science, Tennis, Paskethat, Gymnasium. Students 


from many states. Ideal clima Non-sectarian. 
Va., Petersburg. 227 College FP. ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A.M. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE fone iea 


Four Year College Course. Admission by certificate or ex- 
amination. Degree accepted for graduate work by leading 
universities. 


Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 313, HOLLINS, VA. 
VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Young Women 


In the Valley A Virginia, famed for health and beauty. 
Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. Music, 
Expression. a fo lestic Science. Catalogue. Addre: 
MATTIE P. goo President; Mrs. GERTRUDE HaRnis 

Boatwricat, Vice- Box T, R Va. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Sweet Briar, Va. Standard college courses, A.B. and B.S. 
recognized vy all universities as basis of maduate 

.. No preparatory department. agg ey recei 


address the Registrar, Bo: 
“EMILE WATTS McVEA, a B., Litt.D., President 


THE SMEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 























ond 











The Misses ANDERSON, Principals, 


2048 School Place, TOLEDO, Ohio 


OAKHURST 


MISS KENDRICK’S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

College Preparatory ss advanced General Courses. Resi- 
dent French ceacher. odern Languages. Music and Art. 
Miss HEeLen F. KeNprRIcK, Principal, 669 and 723 Oak 
Street, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL, *“MiSnesora 


ee by Bishop Whipple in 1866 
Prepares for leading colleges. Thorough general course and 
junior college. Excellent advantages in music and art. Write 
lorcatalog. Rt. Rev. caeen 2. cEtwarne, D.D., Rector. 
Miss AMY Louise Lowey, Principal. 


—The Bishop’s School— 


Upon the Scripp’s Foundation 
FOR GIRLS LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
Upper and Lower Schools 


| Sigg aco Sag and social training equal to that of 

Schools. A faculty papeteeseive of East- 

ern _— The ad vantages of the healthiest climate 
- the world. The pupil goes to school in perpetu 

ine — sleeps, plays, cnpneions (at tennis, basket 

ball, riding, swimming, etc.) and studies out of doors 

the year round. Sixteen miles po Hotel del Coronado. 

onvenient for parents wishing to spend the winter 

in California. rite for bookl 


Right Reverend Joseph H. Johnson, President 
Marguerite Barton, M.A. 


























ili 




















Miss Haire’s School 


The University School for Girls, Chicago 
Exceptionally appointed fireproof building overlooking 
Lake Michigan. Boarding and Day Pupils. College 
preparatory and elective courses. Horseback-riding 
and supervised outdoor sports. Annual charges $1300, 
For Year-Book address Miss ANNA R. Harre, A.B., 
Principal, 1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


A standard College. Endowed. Credits recognized by 
universities for graduate work and by State Boards of 
Education. Degrees granted in Liberal Arts, Music 
and Home Economics. Certificate granted in Secre- 
tarial, Physical Training and other special courses. 
6 Buildings. Music Hall, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
7 Acres Tennis, Hockey. For catalogue address 


Woman’s College, Box C, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women. 79th Year. 
Standard Courses leading to Dearee Departments of Ex- 
Pression, Household. Economi Taser entory of Muss. 
— of Art, Elective Gere. 12 buildings, gymnas' 
. natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 
“Member of the North Central Association of Colleges. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 
Frpperstoey end 5 fpecial Courses. a 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


























Milwaukee-Downer College 


Milwaukee, Wis. A standard College for Women. 

Courses leading to B.A., B.S.,and B.S. in Home Econom- 

ics, Music and Art, Fine and Applied Arts. Catalogue H. 
iss ELLEN C. SaBIN, President. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


89th year. Distinctive College for Young Women. Two and 
four year college courses and three year academy. Strong 
vocational courses. Exceptional opportunities in Music, Art, 


Expression. 
joun L. R D.D., Presid Box Er, St. Charles, Mo. 


for Girls, Colle, repar- 

Harcourt Place School 225,9'sii Goccl® Gunes. 
High academic standards. Personality and character devel- 
oped through sympathetic guidance. A teacher for every five 
girls. Commanding location (8 acres)in charming college town. 
1200 feet above sea level. 33rd year. For catalogue address 
ETHEL K. STREIBERT, Principal -'- - GAMBIER, OHIO 


Miss Spaids’ School for Girls 


Buena Avenue, Chicago. Boarding and Day School. 
Poicntiul and healthful location. Colle ge Preparatory and 
Advanced Courses. Every influence which will make for 
the development of Bi ater capable womanhooc 

Miss KATE Louise SPAIDs, Principal. 
9 
Boys 

















Preparatory 


RSs I. SCHOOL ™® BOYS 
FP, 1 Pinehurst, North Carolina 
Complete college preparatory course of six classes. 
Boarding and country day school. Pupils from Amer- 
ica’s finest families. Charming surroundings, seep is 
air, and equable climate invite work, iancbal and slee 
the open the entire school year. Base = foot 
tennis, horseback riding, golf. 
Address: R. C. Platt, AtingHeedmastr for information 








Ghe (fark, School 


or (oncentration 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 


Prepares for any college. By an intensive syst 
dividual instruction, enables a bright pupil po come 
course in much les; than the usual time, and trains pupils 
who have been backward elsewhere to cultivate alert, 
eke nat -_ ques | in all subjects. 

rite for records made by pupils at this sch 
full descriptive catalog. — 
Boys’ School, 72d St. & West End Ave. 
Girls’ School, 301 West 72d St. 
New York City 
Fall Term Commences Monday, September 224 


A School Where Records Are Made 
Ce ee EE aaa 





GLENS FALLS ACADEMY 
Chester Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Day school for Boys and Girls in the Lake George count: 
located in Glens Falls, N. Y.,-the beautiful and healthid 
City of the upper Hudson among the foothills of the Adiron- 
dacks. Established eighty years. Prepares for all colleges, 
Nine in Faculty. Vocational guidance emphasized. Boarding 
homes in connection with Academy. Most desirable place 
for families to locate to educate children. Address 


J. THACHER SEARS, Headmaster, A. B. Harvard, Graduate School, Columbia, 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high-grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition, 
107th year a Sept. 17th. High elevation. Eight build- 
ings. 100 ac’ ew and separate dormitories ~y Pande 
boys. New potting Playing fields. School farm. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Maiden N.H. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. For young men 
and women. Preparation poe college and business. Courses 
for High School graduate: Home economics. Christian 
Influence. 10 buildings. New 25-acre athletic field. Separate 
department for young boys. Endowment permits moderate 
cost. GeorGe L. PLimpton, Prin., 52 School St., Tilton, N.H. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY ft, 


Ample fields for recreation and organized othin Modern 
ollege preparatory, agricultural, 
domestic arts courses. Personal care of each boy and girl, 
Lady Principal for girls. $400. Address Arthur G. Fletcher, 
A.M., Headmaster, Andover, New Hampshire. 

















Co-ed. 30 m. from_Wash., D. C, 
Eastern College A_ 2o0th-Century College. Fine 
new bidgs. = A. B. course. Also two year degree 
courses in Lit. Dom. Sci., Expres. and Bus. Superior 
Music Conssrvatcy. 


rep. Dept. with certifi 
tions. Military Training. Henvin U. Roop, Ph. DLL. 


VirGintia, Manassas, Box L. President. 


GODDARD SEMINARY S2tss;Pa 

atory Courses, 

Credits in music for diploma. Domestic Science. Teacher 

pn , a oe Course. —— location. Modern 

ent. ie endowment. buildings. Gymnasium. 
‘Athletic Field. 3300 a year. No extras. . 

Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Principal, Box 10, Barre, Vt. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where boys and girls get a vision 
of the highest purposes of life. College Preparation, 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and 
Science. Military Training, Gymnasium and Athletic 
Fields. 75th year. Endowed—tow rates. Catalog. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, Kingston, Pa. 














[Gal he McCallie School 


A Home School for Boys 
Able men train “boys for college. Individual atten- 
tion. 1000 feet elevation. Big athletic field. All 
sports. Swimming. Boating. Military drill. Honor 
system. Boys live in Masters’ homes, under their 
personal guidance. Address 

oo ee 8. J.  & J. P. McCallie 

§ y Ridge, Chat , Tenn. 





























Claremont School for Boys #,5<?¢2l 3 
ards for recommended boys. College preparatory. Modern 
Military Training. Ideals of Yale in Southern California. 
Continuous outdoor life among orange groves, snow-cove' 

mountains at back gate. 35 miles from Los Angeles. Catalog. 
W. E. GARRISON, Ph.D., Headmaster, Box 220, Claremont, Cal. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


For Boys. College Preparatory. Non-Military Regime. 
Honor ideals. Aim distinctively educational. Pre aration 
oe admission to any university. ing pool, all athlet- 
(i hour north of Chicago.) JoHN WAYNE 
RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 140, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Ss. AINT A LB ANS ?! Feat National Cathedral School 
Boys. Beautiful campus of 
rs acres. College poerirettet * Outd tdoor and indoor sports. 
ne resident master to fg! four boarding pupils. Bishop of 
Washington, President of the Board of Trustees. Write for 
descriptive catalog and view book. 
Wo. H. Cuurca, Head , Washi 2. c. 


Bob-White Country School 


















For boys from aa 1 3. small year-round 
school on lew ngland farm. Home 
life. Traditional Pye vitalized by proj- 
ect method. iM equloned « ipped shop. Freedom 
pes an es Riding and care of 
animals, All outdoor sports. - 
MRS. SARA B. HAYE! LPE rT ? 





Boys’ Preparatory 








HF BAR RANCH SCHOOL 


Thorough preparation for college and 
active outdoor life in Wyoming’s invigor- 
ating climate—altitude 5,300 feet. Par- 
ticipation in ranch activities and frequent 
camping trips in the mountains, creat- 
ing initiative and self-reliance. ‘A horse 
and equipment for every boy. Limited to 
fifteen boys, who live with the masters in 
a steam-heated ranch house that has all 
modern conveniences and comforts. 
Satisfactory references as to character 
and health required. 





School year opens 25th. For 
booklet and further address 

Donald S. Bridgman, B.A. 

Headmaster, . 












. HF Bar Ranch. 
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BUFF OMI 
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Boys’ Preparatory 





Swarthmore Preparatory Schoor 


Swarthmore really molds boys for lives of useful- 
ness, It is a school re a definite mission, and aims 
to discharge eve: its deep responsibili ity. 

Sey liividual direction from men 
of strong character and keen minds, bringing out 
st - ag and cultivating that in which he 
may be defici 

Modern buildings, exceptional campus and 
grounds, indoor and outdoor sports. Junior School. 

rite for oe “The Vision not Swarthmore.” 


H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster 
Dept. an Swarthmore, Pa. (11 miles from Phila.) 





___ Boys’ Preparatory 
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Boys’ Preparatory 








“Blair Geademy 
Ge “Real Boy's Sait 


Liberally endowed and thoroughly 
equipped for boys who are able and dis- 
posed to take advantage of the unusual op- 
portunities offered. Under Hea 
control, but not sectarian. edu- 
cation and preparation for any coeds or 
technical school. A catalog will be mailed 
upon request, but a visit for personal 
inspection is more satisfactory. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box W, Blairstown, N. J. 











Carson Long Institute 


1st year. A home school b boys. 6 buildings, 18 acres 
i the. healthful foothills of "the Blue ya Individual 
and personal instruction—how to learn, how to labor, how 
tolive. Our aim is knowledge, character, culture, efficiency. 
College Preparatory, Business, Junior Courses. Spanish, 
French, Public Speaking. Separate building for boys under 
I3years. Strong 4 influence. Low 
charges due to endowment ee buying supplies direct from 
taeppete. $360 and up; Juniors, $295. For further details, 
CARSON — INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box 


PERKIOMEN SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 

College, Preparatory, Music, Oratory, Business, 

Agriculture. All athletics. 20-acre campus. 

Scholarships. Development of Character and 

Training for Service our aim. Junior School for 

younger boys in separate cottage. Catalog. 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Box 113, Pennsburg, Pa. 











SETH SEEM 
Bethlehem Preparatory School, 
1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 41 years. Ex- 
tensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic fields. 
Summer session.” Separate Junior School new building. 
JOHN L. TUGGEY, M.A., Headmaster. 








Franklin and Marshall Academy 





PEDDIE 


Peddie is a school that trains boys to be MEN! 
It is conducted without thought of profit. 9 
miles from Princeton. Modern dormitories— 
acre campus—all sports. Graduates enter 
by certificate or examination. 54th 
year. very boy S33. a Rote physical 
examination. SEN ALOG. 
ROGER W.SWETLAND.LA.1 —~ on 
Box 9-P, Hightstown, N. J 











In the New Jersey Hills, convenient to New Vork and 

bow Brepares for college, technical schools and 

business. Small classes insure individual attention. Lit- 

erary and musical organizations. Gymnasium, swimming 
i. 0-acre campus. Military drill. Strong athletics. 
pving Pictures. esident Nurse. Moderate rates. Sep- 

arate Junior School for a limited number of boys from 9 to 

13 years. Home care. 80th year opens September 23rd. 

Send for booklets. 


FRANK MACDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, Box 80, Pennington, N. J. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey hills. 
For illustrated catalog address 
J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., 





Box L, Essex Fells, N. J. 
Princeton Preparatory School 


College preparatory school for boys over 14. Rapid progress. 
Limited number of pils (60) and freedom from rigid class 
organization. Excellent equipment and facilities. Special 
attention wives toi to Athletics and morat welfare. 4gth year. 








Lancaster, Pa. 
Prepares boys for all colleges and aa schools. Old 
School on basis allowing moderate terms. 
interest to college preparatory students. 

Address Box 407, E. M. HARTMAN, A.M., Principal 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Breese foe colegp or sec tadividual attention’ Uatonctve 
pete Golf course and tennis courts. Football —y base- 


wi pool. Addre: 
Dr. A. W. WILson, Jr., President, Box 81 816, Saltsburg, Pa. 














Offers a thorough physical, 

Mercersburg Academy mental and moral _trainng 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley,one of 
New gymnasium. 
Address Box 103. 
burg, Pa. 


the most picturesque spots of America. 
Equipment modern. rite for ane 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Hi 


‘CASCADILLA 


School for Boys. Individual attention. 


men Attics Gymnasium. Well-known school 
session. talog. 











d =. 4 Di , Box 118, Ithaca, N. Y. 








New York, TARRYTOWN-ON-H amees ' — 
miles from New 
Irving School for Boys in the beautiful, hia 
“Irving” coun’ 83rd 28 years under present Head 


try. 
Master. Newsite and Buildin 1904. Pre 
and technical schools. Indi ualinstruction. Athletic fie! 


ing Gy 
J- M. Furman, A. M., Headmaster, Box 905. 


MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Individual attention. Rapid preparation for college. 2 years 
work inone. 15 milesfrom New York. New ‘m. and dormi- 
tories. All sports. Military training. Junior Department for 
young eevee years up. Unusually successful record. Address 
W. W. MASSEE, Ph.D., Box 300, Bronxville, N. Y. 











ded 1787 INE, Headmaster, Princeton, ew Jersey. 
Literature of | The Rutgers Preparatory School fori may 
college or technical school. Military training. Am re- 


sources. 153rd year. Specializes also in educating wad 10 

to 14. Give pasticatare about your boy and receive full in- 

reaatien te $750. WiLtiaM P. KELLY, Headmaster. 
NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 2 College Avenue. 


RIDGEFIELD 


Ridgefield, Conn. A country school for boys 
in the highlands of the Berkshires. 50 miles 
from New York City. 

Roland J. Mulford, Ph.D., Headmaster. 


WHEELER Offers to boys all the advantages 

of a school in the country, with 
small classes, an enthusiastic corps of teachers, and a 
course adaptable to individual needs. All sports. Terms 
$600-$700. Catalog. Royvat A. Moore, A.M,, Head- 
master, North Stonington, Connecticut. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL for Boys 


Five buildings. 20 acres. Prepares for Coll and Tech- 
nical Schools. Ranks with highest grade schools of New 
England, yet by reason of endowment the tuition is moderate. 
Modern gymnasium. Skating. All winter sports. 40th year. 
_ Rev. LORIN ORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D., Rector, Plymouth, ¥ nN. HE. 











STEARNS SCHOOL 


A country school for boys preparing for college, scientific 
ool, and business. Stimulating air, outdoor sports, 

modern homelike buildings. 

ARTHUR F. STEARNS, - - - Mt. Vernon, N. H. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for college entrance prepara- 
tion and for success of graduates in college. Studio, manual 
ss athletics, 1d gone swimming poo 

er 00l—-Special home care and ew & ‘of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Sg gy sports. 
Sets K. Girrorp, Ph » Principal, Providence, R.L 











20 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 
86th Year opens Sept. 17th 


200 Boys 


WORCESTER 


ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
TERMS: $700-$900 single rooms 
$550-$750 two in room 


Alumni all over the world. It means much 
to be a Worcester boy. Every room filled 


last September. Address for catalog 
G. D. CHURCH, M.A., Registrar 
S. F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 











The School 
That Understands Boys 


NOT only how to teach them, but how to 

develop the best thatis inthem. Thor- 
ough comprehension; capable instruction; 
clean, snappy athletics; bright, sunny class- 
rooms. Manly ys who make wholesome 
companions. A private bathing beach; the 
advantages of the country, yet convenient 
to Boston. 
All these things make Powder Point the de- 
sirable school for desirable boys. Upper and 
lower schools, Write for Catalog. Address 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 

95 King Caesar Road Duxbury, Mass. 


Powder Point School! 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 539 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall Sch 00 
Established 182: Prepa: ys exclusively for 
M ASSACHUSETTS INSTI1 IT OTE OF T ECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


DUMIAER ASADEMY 


157th year. 35 ~ 4 my — A boys’ boarding and 
day school, small (60 boys) and democratic. Address 
CHARLES S. INGHAM, Pb.D., |! Headmaster. _ 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work. Five brick buildings, 
modern gymnasium. Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 
acres. 60 boys. rates. 

GayYLorb W. Dou ass, Headmaster, Wilbraham, Mass, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY for Boys 


Each boy’s individuality developed. Efficient masters. 
Preparatory and scien ntific departments. Stimulating life 
in the open. Big athletic fields. Six buildings. 7%th year. 
Lower School in separate building. Booklet. 


Archibald ¥. Galbraith, A.B. (Harvard 1899), Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Hag grown forty-four years and is still under the active 
direction of its tounder. 
Freperick S. Curtis, Principal 
GerRavcp B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BRookFieLp CENTER, CONNECTICUT. 



































> A boarding school for boys 
ST. PAUL S ; in the country and only 4 
minutes from New York. Buildings open for inspection 
daily 9 to 5. Fall term ins Thursday, September 18th. 
Phone Garden City 1163. For catalog address 
WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, 
153 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, N. Y. 








THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. Healthful invig- 
orating location, five miles from West Poi Boys 


9 to 19, Prepares for college or business. One 
teacher to6 Dove. oe some under supervision, 
Swimming pool. Catalog. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster, Box 17 











fulness. 


Progress 
of qualified instructors. 
Sco 


———- training supplemented by athletic s 


——— with modern buildings and apparatus. 
home with an ideal environment. 





Mount Pleasant Academy 


Founded 1814 


The oldest Military Academy in America next to West Point, it takes pride in its history of over a 
century of quiet but continuous achievement in training boys to become men of integrity and use- 


ive Policy. Boys are developed in character, mind and body by the personal attention 


ype. Prepares boys for business activities or for entrance to ranking colleges and universities. 
Practical military instruction in conjunction with field work. Efficient and constructive methods of 


‘acilities. Admirably situated on the highlands of the Hudson thirty miles from New York. 
Perfect cooperation between various departments. 


pac CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, P. 0. Box 521, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 
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Year 
Send the Boys to 
“The West Point 
of the Keystone State 


Trains for wes i Ovid in war and i-y 


Grants degrees in 
Economics 


ah oorball, “pasket- 










or wire 


competent instructors. 
Preparatory Department and School for 
younger boys. Early app 
obtain admission for college year starting Sept. 
17. Reservations tor poae-seee are being mad-. Wri 

. Box 516, Chester, Pa. 


ng under 


lication necessary to 


. E. Hyatt, Pres., 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Military 



































NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
HE STORY of this famous 


School is told 


in the illus- 


trated catalogue, which will 
be sent upon application to the 


Vice-President. 


Largest Military 
School in the East 


CAVALRY, INFANTRY, 


CADET BAND 


(SPECIAL RATES TO MUSICIANS) 


















87th year. Army 


ae a oe 


(Military since 1857) 


Officer Detailed. 


$100,000 Upper House. 


Separate building for young boys (7-13). 
Address the PRINCIPALS, Peekskill, N. Y. 











Mohegan Lake School 


School or Business, with certificate 
ber of ae to a class, 8. 
Lake. 


Healthf 


} (Military) Thorough prepa- 
ration for College, Technical 
ri vileges. Average num- 
ful location on Mohegan 


hysical Training and Athletics wer Professional 


ay .E. Lt 
New York, Mohegan Lake, ” Westchester County, Box 89. 


NDER, A.M., Princi 











College Preparatory, Business and Music. Unit 


of Reserve Officers’ Training 


of the President of the United States. 


- Central Ass'n of 


ized b 
r= BIG BROT 


and Colleg 
boys. 
Literary Societies. 


taxed annually. Tuition 


Welte.up shout, our Suitiner Sehee! 


Catalogue. Address 
ASS’T SECRETARY 
Mexico, Mo. 


Corps by direction 
Secondary Schools 


HER” plan of gov- | 
ernment. ~ $75.000 Fireproof Bar- 

racks. Separate building for smaller 
All Athletics, Destos and 
Glee Club, 
Band, Orchestra. Capacity 





Recog- 























° oo 

The Mitchell Military Boys School 
Aschool that appeals to the young American boy 
and the a. 2 parent. Exponents of clean 
sport, fair play, thorough work. Development 
and maintenance of health considered of first im- 
portance. Military training adapted to the age 
of our boys. Preparatory to larger secondary 
a Equipment modern and complete. 100 


“ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 


Billerica, Mass. 






















nal ve. > Ory 

Stamford Military Academy 

A preparatory school that pursues sound educational 

methods and provides a Src training for mind 
oi 


and body. Located at ee nt on Long Island 
Sound, convenient to New rk, the situation is ideal. 
Military tactics in the fresh cy sm Se air keep the 
boys in the finest physical trim lasses are purposely 
small and students are assured individual considera- 
tion from every teacher. The locality permits over 
kind of outdoor sport and the gymnasium is well 
easipped for all indoor exercise. Summer Camp. For 
catalog address waLTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Principal, 
SHIPPAN POINT, STAMFORD, CONN. 














U7 MILITARY 


WENONA ACADEMY 


Where character, manliness and honor will be developed 
in your boy through the Military System. He will be 
foment how to study, how to learn. Twelve miles from 
Philadelphia. The usual Academic, Special and Business 
Courses and Athletics. A catalog for the parent and for 
the boy a book of views of Military and Athletic life at 
Woacnntr’ mailed on request. 


Dr. Charles H. Lorence, Pres., Maj. Clayton A. Snyder, Supt, 
Box 402, Wenonah, New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thosouah preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
staall classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. 
Military coining. Supervised athletics. 35th year. For cat- 
alogue, address Col. T. D. ON, Drawer C-7, Borden- 
town, Principal and Commandant. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 70 select young boys. Just enough of the Military train- 
ing to inculcate habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness 
self-reliance: Study and_ play carefully supervised. One 
teacher to 10 boys. “‘The school with the personal touch.” 
Major CHARLES M, DuNCAN, Box 95, Freehold, N N. J: 


NEWTON ACADEMY A”mllteary, country 


school for young boys. 2 hours from N. Y. City. Beautiful, 
high, healthful location. Thorough preparation. Home 

Discipline kind but firm. Summer Session. Horses 
and ponies for ys’ use. Gymnasium. All sports. Mod- 
erate rates. Catalog. PHILIP 8. WILSON, A.M., Principal 














New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. eal : 
St. John’s s s Military School ties tar G0ek col: 


Junior Hall, 





lege pre; Par 

pool. “Arbletic field. Stes sports pen rom 

a separate school for boys under 13. Catalogue. 
W. A. RANNEY, A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 

























MORGAN PARK Xcaveny 
14 miles | from Chicago. cae for its th Old-fashi d 
Credits d at rH colleges. Teacher- 


conducted ‘visits to Chicago's mercantile, civic and 
institutions with shop talks and business men’s lectures part of 
regular school work. Sm 
a Training Corps. A separate school for young boys. Resident 
. S. army 


Supt. 
For catalog address Box 800, Morgan Park, Illinois 


industrial 
all classes. Individual care. Reserve 


T. 


COL. H. D. ABELLS, 














COLUMBIA fcabemy 





HE SOUTH’S great military school 
where initiative and natural gifts 
of leadership are strengthened by 

thorough scholarship and self-discipline. 
Boys from 26 states. 

R.O.T.C. under supervision of Lt. Col. 
E. F. Graham, U. 

Magnificent $500,000 plant.- One of 
the largest indoor drill halls in the United 
States. 67 acres of beautiful campus. 
Excellent parade grounds and field for all 
sports. Athletics open to all. students, 
under careful personal supervision. 

Junior School for smaller boys. Separate 
buildings. When writing for catalogue 
please give age of your boy. 


THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box D, Columbia, Tenn. 














TENNESSEE mary pstitue 


Sweetwater Tennessee 


Forty-sixth year. Nation-wide pat- 
ronage. Classed as HONOR SCHOOL 
for interstate recognition, Southern 
Commission on Accredited Schools. 
Unit Reserve Officers Training Corps 
with West Point Graduate in charge. 
Prepares for Government Academies, 
Colleges, Business. Health record un- 
surpassed. All athletics. Summer 
camp June 27th. Charges moderate. 
For catalog and views, address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., - Box 90, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


TWENTY -SEVENTH YEAR 

The echool you can send your boy to and be sure you have 
made the right choice. Highest grade preparatory and 
general courses. This Academy has always been noted for 
its exceptionally strong faculty—all college graduates spe- 
cialized in boy training and development. Inspiring loca- 
tion, Best moral surroundings. $450 includes everything. 
R. O. T. C. under supervision of Major R. F. Jordan and 
Lieutenant Kent Morrison, United States Army. It will 
pay you to read our catalogue. 


Branbam & Hughes Military Academy, Box 4, Spring Hill, Tenn, 











Sewanee Military Academy 


In the heart of the Cumberland Mountains, 2000 feet above 
sea level. Thorough preparation for college. Vigorous out- 
door life. Catalog. Address 


Colonel Du Val C, Cravens, Superintendent, Sewanee, Tenn. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Established in 1867. A national school. 341 
ys from 2s states and 8 foreign countries. 
Unit R.O.T.C. Military science taught by 
U.S. Army officers. Thorough preparation 
for college or business. Boys are devel- 
oped through intimate tutoring system. 
Unusually liberal terms. A _ broader 
Preparation than the public school can 
give. Catalog 
REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D. 
Box L, Charieston, S$. C. 


MANLIUS 


Urgent is the need for hardy mental, moral and physical 
man-timber with keen, broad, and true minds. 






















Saint John’s School, Manlius, develops boys o mmon 
sense principles, combines the practical with the thecrstiall 
Prepares for college or business. Superior military training 
through its C. Thorough equipment. 11 miles 
from Syracuse. For booklet address 

Brig.-Gen. WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box 109, Manlius, New York 


Staunton Military Academy 


Largest private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 

years old prepared for Universities, Government Academies 

or Business. Gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. 

New $275.000 barracks. Charges $550. For catalogue address 
Col. WM. 





. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 





“VIRGINIA, Waynesbo: P fot ae 
repares 

Fishburne Military School jccdtice and bus 

Personal attention. Resultful military training. 

ear. New $60,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits 

owe lleges. Rates $500. Spring encampment nace 
caverns at Grottoes for all students. Catalogu: 

Major MorGAN H. Hupscins., Principal, Box 404. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


4, Branch othe ee econ System. 
ia. uipment co: Frenauee 

ba Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasiu 

Se 16. Rates $400. 


TO Pr a 
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Military 





MIAMI 


Military Institute 


Trains for Good Physical Manhood 


Meets students’ needs, whether instruction, 

couragement, advice or discipline. Mili- 

tary training makes bodies strong; high 

academic standards, ‘social and moral train- 

ing brings out individuality. Recreation 

* all outdoor activities. 

Collegiate courses, a peenaration for Govern- 

ment Academies, poe Colleges, Univer- 

sities or business. Prep. ——— Mili- 

tary training under U. y Officers. 

35th year, Sepeember <q Po Catalog. 
RVON GRAFF Beers M.A., President; REED M. 
oR P Headmaster; |S KENNEDY 
BROWN, A.B.; . Box 72, 8 Ohio 


Kentucky Military Institute 


with a Winter Home in Florida 
Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for collega, The 
two homes afford outdoor sports and drill all year round. 
Equipment excellent, including new laboratories, build- 
ings and woodworking shops. Designated “*Honor School”’ 
by War Dept. Junior and Senior R.O. T.C. Early reg- 
istration area waiting list last two years. Referenced 
required. Add. 
COMMANDING OFFICE, K. M. I., LYNDON, KY. 


MARION INSTITUTE 


Three departments. Academ mdary courses. College 
—college courses. Army ro Navy—preparation for est 
Point and Annapolis. Modern equipment, progressive fac- 
ulty, thorough ae | Catalogs. Address 

Gol. W. L. MURFE - - = MARION, ALABAMA 


HITCHCOCK MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, California 18 Miles from San Francisco 


Everything to make your boy a staunch, sturdy American. 
All-year-round outdoor life. Splendid equipment. Experi- 
enced instructors. School fully accredit Indoor rifle 
range. Physical culture, track, diamond, gridiron, tennis, 
etc. High morals. Thorough training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room for each pupil. Juniors in sepa- 
rate building. Hitchcock is a country school in a beautiful, 
healthful part of California. 42nd year opens in Septe mber. 
Write for illustrated catalog to REX D. SHERER, President: 


SAN DIEGO ARMY and NAVY ACADEMY 


College preparatory. Offers best in academic and military 
instruction. Fully credited: Christian character training 
a hasized. Arm ér- Qut-dooxs Sts entire year. Lo- 

ed-near ocea: Address Capt. THO: DAVIS, Pres. 
CALIFORNIA, Pacific Beach. | Gonéone. 


The Pasadena Army A select_schodl for young 

boys. The happy home 
and Navy Academy iife thorough instruction, 
military training, excellent equipment, beautiful grounds 
and wholesome ‘hristian influence appeal to discriminating 
parents. y OR THOS. A. DAVIS, res., Or 
CHAS. A. WOOD iter, P: California. 


Culver Military Academy 


The catalog describes the famous Culver military system, 
the soo-acre campus on Lake Maxinkuckee, the superb 
atray ot buildings. Send for a copy. Applications should 
filed now to insure entrance in 1919-1920. 
THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, CULVER, IND. 


Ohio Military Institute 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. Lower school for younger boys. 
Prepares for college. Athletics. 
. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Onto, College Hill, Box 5I (near Cincinnati) 


SH Habs SMititary Hen RUGBY 


EPISCOPAL 
lugby. Ev ide-awake American boy will be 
stirring activities of «militar life and the 


















































The American Ri 

charmed with the 

ae athletic features. High 

ing. Honor ool. Also a six weeks’ ‘summer school. 
ddress, Box 12J, Delafield, Wauk: wi 


KYLE SCHOOL For z 45 boys, 8 to 16. ~ Beauti- 
ful location, 22 miles from New 

York. 30th year. First prize winner competitive military 

drill, 71st Armory, N. Y. (1000 boys Participated). _ “Your 

school looks so homelike!""—visitors’ expression. Summer 

Camp in the Catskills. 

Dr. Paul Kyle, Box 19, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 
foe for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage plan— 


and masters live a. marge ry gymnasium and 
athletic field. Write for illustra’ talog. 


41 17 Connecticut Ave. pare Washington, D. c. 


Come School 


On the Susquehanna 
National Boarding School for Boys 


Makes Boys Physically Fit 


Special Department for 
Little Boys 


For Prospectus Address 
Murray Peabody Brush, Ph. D. 






































Port Deposit, Md. 
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Babson Institute 


For Training Men to Become 


Business Executives 


Under the direction of the Babson Statistical. Organization 
—the largest institution of its character in the world. 


Intensive one or two year resident training for young men who by in- 
heritance or other circumstances are to orcupy positions of authority, 
responsibility and trust. 

The school will instruct by unique methods in these four essentials for 
executive work. 

Practical Economics and the handling of Commodities, 
Financial Investments and the care of Property. 
Business Psychology and the management of Men. 
Personal Efficiency and the control of One's Self. 


Courses include manufacturing, financing, banking, merchandising, 
domestic and foreign trade, investments, accountancy, business man- 
agement, labor problems, executive traim.g, individual efficiency, and 


specialized research work, 


The School Trains for Leadership 


Only a limited number accepted. 


For catalog of Babson Institute or information on other features of the 
Babson Service for business men address H. Langdon Pratt, Secretary. 


BABSON INSTITUTE _ aracen 5. wuson 


350 Washington Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. Dean 


ROGER W. BABSON 
President 







































Teachers’ College 
Preparation of teachers for High Schools, Elementary 
Schools, Kindergarten, Business Schools, Physical Training, 
Household Art, Household Science, Music, Manual Arts 
and Social Workers. For detailed information write 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President 
Dept. L.D., Broad and Berks ‘Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clark Col 


Worcester, Mass. 


Announces a Series of Specialized Progra 
1. Diplomacy, the Consular Service, 













ms 








Harvard Dental School ee. 
3. 


A Department of Harvard University Industrial Chemistry. 
Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D. M. D. 4. Sanitation and Public Health. 
Certificates from recognized Preparatory, schools accepted. 5. Engineering 
Fall term opens September 22, 1919. Catalog. x High Sc’ iT i 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. » High School Teaching. 











. ° * * . academic ang which form the true basis a 
University of Louisville—College of Dentistry liberal education 
Offers a four year course leading to D.D.S. degree. EDMUND C. SANFORD, President 
= opens September 3oth, ro19._ Registration closes Worcester, Mass. 
ctober roth. Co-educational. Address ; i $ ; * 
F formation, address the President's office 
H. B. TILESTON, M.D., D.D.S., Dean, Louisville, Kentucky cenmemmniti tated theme 








aes 
For sixty years the leading American Business College. 
Work and obtains employment for students who can be recommended for effic 
good character. 







Write for illustrated prospectus. Ad 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL, ,P., Box 938, Poughkeepsie, N. 


These courses are combined with the fundamental, 


Trains thoroly for Opes 


Intensive vocational courses in Accounting, Besson, 
Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to dignified positions, 


good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to use to advantage a 
high school or college education. 
experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. Ideal 
location. Moderate expenses. $160 pays total cost of tuition, books and 
board for 13 weeks. 
Exceptional opportunities for self- help to young men and women of the right sort. 





























Y. 














Institute of Musical Art of the City | Wil G School of M 
An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, - 

of New York Director. Provides a thorough na prod ison reene choo 0 u 
prehensive musical education in all branches and equipped 2601-47 C icut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
to give highest advantages to most exceptional talents. 
Address SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert or 
educational work. All instruments, vocal, dramatic art, 
etc. Graduates filling highest places available in America. 
Catalog. Distinguished faculty. 














ington. Voice, 
languages, classic dancing, accompanying. 
concerts by world-renowned artists. 


financial references. 








Endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians and in 
charge of the recognized musical leaders of Wash- 
i piano, violin, harmony, grand opera, 
Frequent 
ates $1200 up. 
Inquiries solicited from students with best social 


Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, Principals 









sic 


and 
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THE REGISTRAR, 5 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, NEw York. - 











Unsurpassed in faculty and equipment. 
Exceptional advantages 


Schools, 
Normal and Artist Departments. 


Composition; Orchestral 


ments for graduates. 
residence buildings. 


For catalog address 

MISS BERTHA BAUR 

Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati 
ee 





oP s © f ov.% ci 0) 


An institution of National prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 
Fiiartae MUSIC bas” 

Physical Culture Dancing 
Faculty of over oe instructors including such famous ar- 
tists se om vay > sare, baritone, Richard Czerwonky, vio- 
linist, M , Mme. Julie Rive-King, pianists. 
1 aden rethes in Chicago with its own building 
Orr Rcldence department for boarding students 
Fall eal teem bepinn Sort, Sent, 8. Ds 8. Dormitory reservations now. mad illustrated catalog 
ificently equipped school and its many advantages, 
L. D. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO & 













More than half a century in the front rank of American Music 
Preparatory, 


post-graduate and repertoire work; advanced study in Theory and 
Training, Opera, Expression, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Public School Music and Drawing. Engage- 
Attractively appointed 
Master Violin Class 
under Eugene Ysaye, “‘King of Violinists.”’ 










for 
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Vocational and Professional 





THE 
Garland School 


a. sare 


ualifies to preside over 
yt 














jirect the und 
visioa, putting into practice p cinciples taught. 
and enercien receive due 


attention. Girls attend eieslag conce concerts, 
and chaperonage. 





MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Lesley School of Household Arts 


Fits for lucrative positions and home efficiency. One 
two year courses. Specialist for every course. 

Attractive residence. Mrs. Epira LEsLEY WOLFARD, 

Principal, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF 
THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Forty-fourth year begins September twenty-ninth. 
DRAWING—PAINTING—MODELING—DESIGN. 
For Illustrated Circular write to 

ALicE F. Brooxs, Manager. 


“4 4 One and 

Worcester Domestic § Science School {°3_;: 

Normal and Home-making cou Trains for teachers of cookery. 

sewing, matruns, dietitians. The rhe first school devoted solely to Nor- 

mal Domestic Science training. Red Cross Work. Graduates occupy 
aga positions. Opens Sept. 23rd, 1919. Address 

A. Weruezep, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, Massachusetts 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


A Professional and Vocational College for Women. Fine and 
Applied Art, Home Economics, Music, Physical Education, 
Secretarial Courses. Ss. gree or teachers and super- 
visors certificate. Catalog. Summer Session. 

Charles Henry Keyes, Ph.D., Pres., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE andLANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


FOR WOMEN 
4 BRATTLE STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

















Good Positions OpentoYoung Menand Women 


tc. 8) 
| Sept permed spurs foc igh Sol gradi: facta 
pow ag Strong faculty. Swimming pool. Woman's 


equipment. 
dormitory. Fall term opens September 23rd. 


AMERICAN #4) PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE of (WW) EDUCATION 


Accredited Co-educational 
Address Dept. 50, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 





The Sargent School *gyFhysica! 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 








Emerson College of Oratory 
Henry Lawrence Southwick, Presiden 
Largest school of ression in the U. S. 
“granted. “The demand for our as 
teachers in colleges, normal h schools 
is greater than we can fill: Courses in Be 
a oratory, pedagogy, physical culture, 
Lape art, etc. 40th year opens 
September 22nd 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Boston, Mass. 

























Leland Powers School of the Spoken Word 


A school of exp ion with a building of its own. 
Distinguished for the success of its graduates. 
For catalog address 

Tue Recistrar, Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass. 








Two 
Prt TRE EVENING | 
Prepare for the Bar. Three years’ course leads to degree 
of LL.B. Students may witness 22 courts in daily session. 
Thorough instruction in theory and practice. Faculty com- 
prises 28 mem mch and Bar. , 29th year begins 
Sept. 22, 1919. Self- “supporting students ‘assisted in finding 
employment. For catalog and full or address 
DETROIT COLLEGE O 
34 Witherell Street 


For Backward Children 





Ww 
DETROIT, MICH. 








22 For Backward 
Stewart Home Training School *°Chitcren 
A Private Home and School on a beautiful Country Estate 
of 500 acres in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
Five Buildings—Cottage Plan. Write for illustrative 





BROWN’S SALON STUDIO 


of FASHIONS 
Fashion Design DeLuxe with P. Clement Brown. 
Fashion, create and design for s and trade. 
and mail. Brown’s Salon Scottish 
» San Francisco. S99 Fifth Ave. 

at 48th St., New York City. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Mrs. Annie Moseley Perry, Founder 
for kindergarten, primary, and playground 
positions. Good es ge for practical work. 22nd year. 
For booklet address M ARRIET HAMBLEN JONES, 
Principal, Suite 66, 18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








LESLEY NORMAL SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS AND GRADE TEACHERS 
Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for kinder- 
garten, playground, first, second and third grades. Dor- 
mitory and house mother. Mrs. Epira LesLey WoLFArD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Tbe Fannie A. Smitb 
Frocbel Kindergarten and Training School 
School residence for a limited number. Grounds for athletics 
and outdoor life. Practical work. One and two year courses. 
Graduates in demand. Ca 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1130 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
THE CINCINNATI KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Unusual facilities 

for practice teaching. Dormitory accommodations. Fall 

term opens September 18th. Write for full alcueen. 

LILLIAN M. STONE, ncipal; MATILDA M. REM ssociate 
ipal. No. 6 Linton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 

eee a nits ek Ren. Han Se. 

Boarding and day ——, > pay one sevens for ~_— u- 
certificat: - 


ates. State $450 covers —— 20th 
year. Booklets. Aaavess MARY C pal 














DR. JOHN P. STEWART, Box C, Frankfort, Ky. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend public or privateschools. DomesticScience 
for older girls. Mollie A. Woods, Prin., Box 160, Roslyn, Pa. 


-_" 








MASSACHUSETTS, 
ELM HILL a Private Home and School for 
Deficient Children and Youth 
Skillful and eo ogee — Invigorating air. 250-acre 
farm. Home d mG odern conveniences. Personal 
companionship. +... happiness, efficiency. 71st year. 
Address GEORGE A. Brown, M.D.,G. Percy Brown, M.D. 





THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL 


A home school for nervous and backward children. 
Special arrangements for day pupils. 
E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D. 
Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





SYCAMORE FARM SCHOOL 


FOR BACKWARD AND NERVOUS CHILDREN 
Individual instruction. Home privileges. For circular 
and particulars address the school. 

F. D. No. 4, Newburgh, N. Y. 





THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Training of children ae ae Fey am development has not pro- 
norm: . Winter quarters in beautiful Philadelphia 
suburb. Summer Home on coast of Maine. For ca 
and full information address 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D., Box 133, Haddonfield, N. J. 








Training School for Si dieatctaaie 
‘ormerly Miss Hart's) 

3600 Walnut St., Philadelphia" Ju Junior, Senior and Graduate 

Courses. Primary Methods. ice Kindergartens. Home- 

like Students’ Residence. Varo sania address 

Miss A. T. ILLMAN, Director, Box D, 3600 Walnut St., Phila. 





© For boys and girls who 
Acerwood Tutoring School 72"; individual in- 
struction to make normal progress. Kindergarten to High School:>— 
Industrial Arts. Domestic Science. Music. Gymnastics. Gardening. 
Ethical Training. Home Life. Medical Supervision. Adequate Build- 
ings—Large Campus, Outdoor life in summer. 16 Miles from Phil- 
adelphia. Booklet. Miss Devereux, Devon, 





sents Painting teach 
Art Pain School sire (Ane: 
ing in France, Bel um and U.S. A.,can teach you quickly 
SS RSet ng, Decorating, p Beartte. Pictare nad 
inting. To be a good nter, learn to be one. 
Address: Decorative and Art Painting School, DuBois, Pa. 





The Hedley School For,chdren of slightly re- 

ual instruction normal lines. Latent abilities de- 
ae Ideal Home Life. pe To Tag 
Rocsr H M Dy Resident Physician. 


J. 
M - Rocer H N. Y. U: a 
= Bn EDLEY ( niversity), Principal. 





Miscellaneous 


CHICAGO 
Kindergarten Institute 


Accredited 


A normal school, recognized by. the state, for 
training specialists in Kindergarten elementary 
teaching. 2 and 3 year courses. Great demand for 
highly qualified teachers. Located in fine residen- 
tial section— North Side Chicago. Home-making 
and demonstration school. For catalog address 


REGISTRAR , 
701 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 




















PSYCHIATRIC Social Work 


The opportunity of a four months’ extension 
course in Psychiatric Social Work under the 
direction of Dr. Bernard Glueck is offered to a 
limited number of students at this time. 

Other attractive vocational courses are described 
in our General Announcement and July Bulletin. 
For details apply at once to the Registrar of the 
School, 109 E. 22nd St., New York. 


The New York 
School of Social Work 











Theological 
PITTSBURGH BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. 

The student of little means and even of no means is given 
an opportunity for training. 

The Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead; the Deity of.our Lord; the blood Atone- 
ment; the necessity of regeneration, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit. It differs from most Bible Institutes in its 
teaching on the ages. 

Send for some of its free sermons and tracts. 

For further information, address 
Rev. C. H. Pridgeon, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











A Training School for 


(HARTFORD the Christian ministry, 
THEOLOGICAL 
Scot College Graduate, SEMINARY 
Associated with it are 


Hartford S School of Religious Pedagogy 


ining leaders in religious educa’ 


Kennedy School of Missions 
raining for foreign servi 


Address M. v. JACOBUS, Dean of Sates, Hartford, Conn, 














Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational Col course of 4 years. 
Graduate School of Theology (3 year). 

Collegiate and advanced degrees. Two 
year collegiate training course Interdenominational, 
evangelistic. New, fireproof buildings, with dormitories. 
Organized religous work. Self-support. Catalog. 

Nathan R.Wood, Pres.,Gordon Bible College, Boston, Mass. 


Technical > 
NEW MEXICO STATE SCHOOL OF MINES 


Mining, Metallurgical, Civil and Geological Eagincering. 
Practical faculty of technical graduates. Low cost. Stan 
ard recognized by Government. Inducements to discharged 
men. Great engineering opportunities. 

A. X. ILLINSKI, President. SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 
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Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofings : 


A sbestone, Johns-Manville 
Standard and Colorblende 
Asbestos Shingles, Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Ready 
R coin — - — 
juilt-Up los oo fing 
ao - Manville Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofings. 
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Three days before, 
Asbestos Roofing meant 


nothing to them + + + + 


HEN fire struck, it didn’t stop at Brown’s house—nor at 


Smith’s. Sparks carried it from roof to roof. 


The roofs 


were inflammable. The little fire became a raging conflagration. 
In one night the city of homes had gone the way of Salem and 


Paris, Augusta and Atlanta. 


The mushroom-like growth of Amer- 
ican communities has brought the 
fire peril very near to all of us. 
Houses are crowded one against an- 
other. Your house is at the mercy 
of a community fire unless its roof 
is built to resist the flaming spark. 


There is a roofing that sparks can- 
not ignite, and that even resists 
the flame of a blow-torch. It is 
made of Johns-Manville Asbestos— 
that mineral substance which repels 
fire and turns it back. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing, in 
one of its many forms, will. protect 
your building from the community 
fire menace. It may save your 
family from knowing the horror of a 
fire-gutted home or your factory 
from destruction by flames. 


Today, with home building increasing 
by leaps and bounds, men realize that 
their property is endangered as much 
by “outside’’ flames as by those which 
originate within. They are demanding 
the safeguard of a Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roof,.* 





H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. New York City 10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 





*Nature—besides giving Asbestos its fire-repellent quality—has en- 
dowed it with extraordinary weather-resisting ability. It is a fact 
that a Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof will continue to give enduring 
service long after other roofings have had to be replaced. 


S - MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 
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The Way 








to Buy a Motor Truck 


O many different makes of trucks are being offered for sale for such a 
variety of reasons that the simple fundamentals of value in a truck 

are apt to be overlooked by the purchaser. Satisfactory answers to the fol- 
lowing questions will go far to safeguard even the most inexperienced. 


How Long Has the Truck Been Built? Until 
a make of truck has been operating a number of 
years it has had no chance to prove its life. It is 
still experimental. There are White eight and 
nine year olds which have run 200,000 and 300,000 
miles, and are still giving the best of service. 


What Is Its Record? What has a truck 
actually DONE, over a period of years, in the 
hands of thousands of owners? The steadiness 
with which it works, its ratio of days in active 
service, is an important factor in low cost of haul- 
ing. All records of which we have any knowledge 
show that White Trucks have the highest operat- 
ing percentage, by a wide margin. 


Who Are Its Owners? If large fleet users, 
governed by comparative cost records, buy a 
certain make, year after year, in ever-increasing 
numbers, their choice is a pretty safe guide. The 
White Company publishes an annual ROLL CALL 
of fleet owners whose installations aggregate many 
thousands of White Trucks and continue to grow 
steadily from year to year. 


Who Is Its Maker? The maker of a truck is 
like the issuer of a bond—an indispensable factor 
in its value. His experience, plant, manufacturing 
policy, resources, facilities and service to owners, 


make a big difference to truck users, in the truck 
they get and the service it renders. His ability to 
stay in business and stand behind his product is a 
factor in its future value. The White Company 
has years of experience, thousands of trained 
employees, tens.of thousands of trucks in active 
service. 


What Are His Service Facilities? Service is 
essential to truck operation. With innumerable 
trucks in active use, it may require as much 
capital, as extensive plant, as good manufacturing 
ability, to give owner. service as to build the truck 
itself. Such resources require time, money and 
experience. The White Service Organization is 
nation-wide, representing a large capital outlay. 


What Is His Output? Output has consider- 
able bearing upon the actual truck value repre- 
sented in its cost. Without the advantages of 
increased output and more efficient methods of 
production, a manufacturer lacks the ability to 
absorb rising costs. He does not have the condi- 
tions for economical manufacture. The large out- 
put of White Trucks combined with increased 
efficiency in men, methods and machinery has 
kept the White price remarkably stable during a 
period when truck prices have advanced as much 
as sixty per cent. 


The above factors are important; they determine the kind and cost of transporta- 
tion service an owner gets—and that is after all the only thing worth buying. 
Because of these factors White Trucks have a high earning power and are in 
greater demand than trucks of any other make. 


@ 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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LABOR’S DUTY TO THE PUBLIC 


warfare, that truce in labor’s struggle for higher wages 

which President Wilson asks labor to accept, seems to 
most of our editors a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
that, irrespective of their various views of other Wilson policies, 
they hail this particular peace plan of his with emphatic ap- 
proval. It is for the public that the President makes his 
plea, and it is therefore but natural that editorial representatives 
of the general public agree with him that it is labor’s duty to 
pause in its wage demands, at least until it may be ascertained 
whether or no the Government’s present campaign against high 
prices will be effectual. But when we turn to the journalistic 
spokesmen for labor, and to radical journals which usually 
espouse labor’s cause, we find many of them skeptical as to the 
weight which the President’s suggestions will carry with labor. 
Yet in view of the reluctance of some organs of organized labor 
to take any stand upon the President’s statement refusing the 
wage increase the railroad shopmen demanded, and in view of 
subsequent statements by President Stone of the Locomotive 
Engineers and of a number of other labor leaders in support 
of the President’s plea, it may be assumed that the labor press 
of the country are by no means unanimous as some of the radical 
comment hereinafter quoted would indicate. 

The view-point of the conservative press is well exprest in these 
words of the Providence Journal, “‘the railroad-workers have no 
right to pick us by the throat and attempt to choke us into sub- 
mission.’’ Conservative papers like the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Boston News Bureau, Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
New York World, and Philadelphia Public Ledger, agree with the 
President that in order to stop the sky-rocketing of prices and to 
produce the necessary things of life in the quantity demanded 
by a war-wrecked world, labor owes it to the public to forget 
its own needs for a while and even to sacrifice itself somewhat 
for the common good. The Philadelphia /nquirer, for instance, 
tells labor that ‘‘it profits no man”—indeed, rather “‘injures 
him”—to ‘‘get a dollar more a day and have his expenses in- 
creased a dollar,” and that ‘it is much better to bear with 
conditions, practise thrift, and endure self-sacrifice, because 
these lead to a surety of better things.” 

To such urgings the Worcester Gazette hears the voice of the 
ordinary workingman replying, ‘‘How can I live on my present 
pay?” This voice echoes through the utterances of those labor 
journals which scoff at the President’s request that the railroad 
shopmen accept the four-cgnts-an-hour inerease instead of the 
increase of from ten to seventeen cents they wanted. ‘In the 
name of all that is good,’’ asks the editor of the Seattle Union- 
Record, ‘“‘what are the workers to do” while in conformity to 
the President’s request they are waiting like Dickens’s Micawber 
“for something to turn up.” The President’s offer of four 
cents to the railroad shopmen reminds this radical and somewhat 
irreverent labor editor ‘‘of the story of Rockefeller, who dreamed 


| st PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY in industrial 





that he went to heaven and when asked. to relate the good deeds 
that would gain him entrance told of generously giving a news- 
boy two cents on a cold night. St. Peter asked the Angel 
Gabriel what he ought to do, and Gabriel advised that he give 
John back his two cents and to tell him to go to hell.” 

But before quoting further radical opinion to the effect that 
labor ought in substance to give the same answer to the Presi- 
dent, it might be well to note just what President Wilson is ask- 
ing of labor. It may be remembered that the railway shopmen 
asked for a wage increase last January, that the matter was 
referred to the proper authorities, that by midsummer the shop- 
men became impatient for a decision, that various unauthorized 
strikes were called by local unions early in August, that President 
Wilson said the men’s demands would get no consideration 
until they returned to work, and that finally on August 25 the 
President issued statements explaining to the men and to the 
public respectively why he and the Railroad Administration 
found it impossible to grant the men’s demands. In his state- 
ment to the public the President said: 

“The substantial argument which the shopmen urge is the 
very serious increase in the cost of living. This is a very potent 
argument indeed. But the fact is that the cost of living has 
certainly reached its peak, and will probably be lowered by the 
efforts which are now everywhere being concerted and carried 


‘“‘The demands of the shopmen, therefore, and all similar 
demands, are in effect this: That we make increases in wages, 
which are likely to be permanent, in order to meet a temporary 
situation which will last nobody can certainly tell how long, but 
in all probability only for a limited time. Increases in wages 
will, moreover, certainly result in still further increasing the costs 
of production, and therefore the cost of living, and we should 
only have to go through the same process again. Any substan- 
tial increase of wages in leading lines of industry at this time 
would utterly crush the general campaign which the Government 
is waging, with energy, vigor, and substantial hope of success, 
to reduce the high cost of living. And the increases in the cost 
of transportation which would necessarily result from increases 
in the wages of railway employees would more certainly and more 
immediately have that effect than any other enhanced wage 
costs. Only by keeping the cost of production on its present 
level, by increasing production, and by rigid economy and saving 
on the part of the people can we hope for large decreases in the 
burdensome cost of living which now weighs us down.” 


The President is convinced that it is impossible now to take 
care of wage increases by increasing railroad-rates, and such 
increases would, therefore, have to come out of the pockets of 
the public by taxation. So he thinks it ought to be perfectly 
clear to the shopmen ‘‘and to all wage-earners of every kind 
that we ought to postpone questions of this sort till normal 
conditions come again and we have the opportunity for certain 
calculation as to the relation between wages and the cost of 
living.” He appeals to his ‘‘fellow citizens’ to cooperate in 
“‘maintaining such a truce,”’ being convinced that ‘‘demands 
unwisely made and passionately insisted upon at this time menace 
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the peace and prosperity of the country as nothing else could.” 
For these reasons, ‘“‘the Government must in conscience” take 
a stand “against general increases in wage-levels while the 
present exceptional and temporary circumstances exist.” 

In his statement to the railway employees’ department of 

















Protected by George Matthew Adams. 
THE WAY IT STRIKES THE PUBLIC. 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


the American Federation of Labor, President Wilson asks the 
men to cooperate for their own sake in the Government’s efforts 
to reduce the cost of living, saying, in part: 


“The Government has taken up with all its energy the task 
of bringing the profiteer to book, making the stocks of neces- 
saries in the country available at lowered prices, stimulating pro- 
duction, and facilitating distribution, and very favorable results 
are already beginning to appear. There is reason to entertain 
the confident hope that substantial relief will result, and result 
fin increasing measure. A general increase in the levels of wages 
would check and might defeat all this at its very beginning. 
Such increases would inevitably raise, not lower, the cost of living. 
Manufacturers and producers of every sort would have innu- 
merable additional pretexts for increasing profits, and all efforts 
to discover and defeat profiteering would be hopelessly confused. 

“It goes without saying that if our efforts to bring the cost 
of living down should fail, after we have had time enough to 
establish either success or failure, it will of course be necessary 
to accept the higher costs of living as a permanent basis of 
> eta and railway wages should be readjusted along with 

e rest.” 


The President’s stand was promptly indorsed by President 
Stone, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, who said: 

“The solution of the wage-problem, not only on railroads but 
in all other lines of business, lies in a reduction of the living costs, 
not in increased wages. 

“For the last year or so we have seen wages advanced and 
have watched living costs mount te the new level. Then we 
have enjoyed another raise, and then again costs approach 
and soon exceed the new level. 

“This race has got to stop. The remedy lies in checking the 
high cost of living. No matter how high you make wages, 
living costs have demonstrated that they can climb as fast—in 
fact, take delight in so doing.” 

Strikingly similar to these statements were the resolutions 
voluntarily adopted by representatives of employees of the 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company in convention at Atlantic 
City. In these resolutions profiteering and monopoly were 
condemned. It was noted that “increases in wages paid to 
certain classes of workers by the Government or others will 
result in higher prices being set by the profiteers for the necessi- 
ties of living to all purchasers alike,” and it was “therefore 


resolved: that the persistent and unceasing demand of work- 
men employed in all classes and kinds of industries for a shorter 
day’s work and an increased wage in order to meet the present 
high cost of living is uneconomic and unwise and should not be 
encouraged.” 

Such are the statements of the position of the Government 
and of certain official representatives of labor in this crisis. But 
journalistic spokesmen for labor and journals which profess to 
uphold labor’s cause do not all accept this reasoning. Take, 
for instance, such a “liberal” weekly as The New Republic. 
It notes the President’s argument that increases in wages are 
likely to be permanent, while high living cost will be only tem- 
porary, that is, in the New Republic’s words, ‘‘the final result 
might -be that labor would be permanently better off than it is 
to-day if the increases were granted.”’ But that, we are told, 
**is one of the things that labor is driving at.’”” The New York 
weekly is also moved to inform the President that ‘‘wages are 
not the whole of costs, but at most rather more than half,” so 
that ‘‘ a ten-per-cent. increase in wages does not necessarily imply 
more than a five-per-cent. increase in prices.”’ The winning of 
higher wages, it seems to this writer, is a perfectly ‘rational 
method of reducing the margin between inflated prices and wages 
not so inflated.” This editor seems to think that President 
Wilson needs to take lessons in history as well as in economics, 
for it goes on to say that any student of our industrial history 
*‘will find no difficulty in verifying the general principle that 
most successes are won in periods of rising prices, while periods 
of falling prices are distinguished by frequent and disastrous 
labor defeats.” 

Turning to a Socialist spokesman for labor, we find the New 
York Call remarking forcefully that it has no “recollection of 
the virtues of patience and abstinence being preached”’ to the 
manufacturers and merchants who have been getting rich during 
the past five years, when, “‘safely sheltered behind the flag, they 
have gouged and skinned the great majority of the nation.” 
The Call continues: 


“The workers have never done anything else but sacrifice 
and be patient, and now these are ceasing to be virtues for 























Copyrighted by the New York Herald Company. 
NEARING THE INEVITABLE END. 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


hundreds of thousands. They do not supply the table; you 
can not eat these virtues or cash them into the wherewithal that 
enables human beings to live. Not even Mr. Wilson, with all his 
cleverness in coining phrases, could do it. Something more 
than ‘hot air’ is required to meet the situation, and thousands 
are supplying it. It consists of the massed power of the 
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organized workers to get that to which they are entitled. 
And that power is being used and will continue to be used, 
Mr. Wilson and the whole tribe of politicians to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

The New Majority (Chicago), organ of the new Labor party, 
notes a “familiar ring” to the President’s ‘‘hollow wheeze,” 
which, it says, might have been written by any “hireling of 
big business.”” The editor of Montana’s radical labor daily, the 
Butte Bulletin, declares that ‘“‘asking the railway-workers to 
wait until the return to normal conditions to press their de- 
mands for higher wages is tantamount to asking them to wait 
forever; there is going to be no return to prewar industrial con- 
ditions.” The Pennsylvania Labor Herald (Allentown) believes 
that the President has not satisfied the workers, and that ‘‘ there 
can be no peace on either the railroads or in the steel-mills 
until the organized workers receive the same wage-rates as have 
been established in the shipyards, navy-yards, and arsenals,” and 
“unless these rates of pay are extended, a movement is sure to 
be started to bring the higher rate paid to the ship-workers 
down to the level paid on the railroads.” The Pennsylvania 
labor editor thinks that ‘‘ workers have more right to eighty-five 
cents per hour than some crook has to draw six-per-cent. divi- 
dends or more on watered stock,” and “for this reason” he 
urges the railroad employees ‘‘to refuse to be kidded by any one, 
even President Wilson.” A statement from The Railroad 
Trainman (Cleveland) contains the assertion that ‘‘unti! there 
is general standardization of prices and reduction in the cost of 
living wages must continue to increase, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen can not afford to accept the decision of the 
President that it is the patriotic duty of the railroad employees 
of the United States to carry the economy burden for all of its 
inhabitants.”” The Machinist’s Journal (Washington, D. C.) 
warns its readers against “an insidious campaign’”’ for wage- 
reduction, and insists that prices must drop before wages are 
reduced, that “‘a relative wage must be preserved and extended,” 
and that ‘‘conditions must be better, not worse.”” The San Fran- 
cisco Labor Clarion makes a similar declaration: 

“Labor did not start the whirlwind of soaring prices. The 
workers were irresistibly drawn into the mess and have been 
on the fringe from the beginning, never getting anywhere near 
the source of the trouble. They can not, therefore, be expected 
to stop the whirling. That is a task for those who are in con- 
trol of the situation. 'The workers and their families must eat, 
and while food prices continue to go up wages must follow or 
starvation will be the end.” 

William Green, secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of America, insists that ‘‘labor in general can not ac- 
cept President Wilson’s declaration that further wage increases 
ean not be granted,” for ‘‘economic conditions are such that 
certain classes of labor can not maintain a decent American 
standard of living without securing wage increases.” 

But to the New York Evening Sun it seems evident enough 
that President Wilson has ‘‘the widest support’’ from the public 
in his stand against the further increase of railroad wages. His 
statements, according to the Boston News Bureau, ‘‘were im- 
mediately hailed the country over as evidence that the Admin- 
istration was determined to give a square deal both to public 
and capital, two factors that labor of late seems totally to have 
disregarded.”” The Brooklyn Citizen knows of no opposition 
to his course “‘in any enlightened and public-spirited quarter.” 
The Richmond Times-Dispatch is convinced that his decision 
seems ‘‘fair and just” to the general public. It was “the right 
answer,” agrees the Syracuse Post-Standard. The Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger praises the President for going “‘out into the 
open’”’ and meeting this issue. He has issued “‘a demand for 
order’’ in the “midst of a disorderly scrimmage.” “He has made 
it plain that the Government will no longer tolerate the settle- 
ment of great industrial disputes by force.’”’ While “there are 
innumerable theories advanced to account for the unendurable 
rise in the cost of living,” the Buffalo News declares that— 


’ very aims for which they strike.” 
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“One definite starting-point in the process of whip-sawing 
the people is to be found in the successful demand put through 
by the railroad brotherhoods in 1916. From that time until 
to-day the principle of arbitration has been ignored. Labor's 
demands for the most part have been put through by force, ac- 
cording to the precedent then established. A demand has only 
to be accompanied by threat, and it has been granted forthwith. 
It has been a case of peace at any cost. ...... 

“‘Congress should support the position taken by the President. 
The public at large is with him. There never was a time when 
all interests were so in duty bound to work together.” 


President Wilson, says the New York World, is simply trying 
to avert the disaster bound to follow ‘“‘if the practise of pyramid- 
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Protected by George,Matthew Adams. 
SPITING HIMSELF. 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


ing wages and then pyramiding prices because of wage advances, 
and then pyramiding wages to meet the increase in prices, is to 
go on much longer.” ‘‘Striking and refusing to play the game,” 
the Houston Post tells the railroad-workers, ‘is harmful not 
only to the strikers themselves, as they almost invariably lose 
more than they gain, but at a time like this they defeat the 
And the Los Angeles Times 


proffers similar advice: 


‘The Government seems to have gone to work in dead earnest 
to lower the cost of living. If the strikers of the country will 
adopt the same plan it will help some. The nation is composed 
of all the people in the country, not a part of them, and all the 
legislation in the world will not be able to smooth things out so 
long as any element of society shirks its duty and depends upon 
other workers to feed it.” 


The New York Sun also emphasizes organized labor’s duty to 
other workers: 


“Tt is a futile thing, a vicious thing, an exceedingly dangerous 
thing for one class of toilers in the nation’s great workshop to 
attempt to appropriate more than their legitimate portion. 
Should they succeed in doing so through the superior power of 
organization, they of neéessity must diminish what is left for 
the others. ...... 

“It is not easy for the factory-hand or the day-laborer to 
understand that the clerk and the school-teacher are quite as 
indispensable to production as he; that to encroach upon their 
share will ultimately react disastrously upon himself, and so 
he can not resist the temptation to despoil them. ...... 

“‘By organized strikes, by threats to paralyze industry, they 
seek to get more, to leave less for the unorganized. 

“The thing is so futile, so viciczs. The workingmen can bet- 
ter themselves permanently, can obtain a really greater value 
in return for their labor only in one way—by increasing the prod- 
uct of industry.” 
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SIMPLE REMEDY FOR HIGH PRICES. 


TO LOWER PRICES BY WORKING HARDER 


66 ORK ANOTHER HOUR A DAY,” says a Boston 
banker when asked how to bring prices down. In 
other words, increase production. If goods are dear 

because scarce, make them cheap because abundant. In prin- 
ciple, nothing could be simpler, and the proposal finds enthusi- 
astic supporters among the press. ‘‘There are many theoretical 
programs for lowering the cost of living,” says the Chicago 
Daily News, ‘‘but the remedy for most of our economic ills 
ean be summed up in this simple prescription: Go to work, 
stay at work, and produce enough goods to supply the world’s 
needs.” The Portland Express and Advertiser calls this ‘‘the 
only cure.”” The New York World says, ‘‘It is by productive 
work in every field of industry that the situation will be surely 
righted and millions of people of limited means helped in the 
harassing daily problem of how they shall make both ends 
meet.” The Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record says: 

“The gospel of work and of production is really more important 
to-day than it was during the war. Then men were quickened 
by the living reality of the war. To-day they must be quick- 
ened by getting a new realization that the war is still on in that 
broader battle of civilization against anarchy, of a well-fed world 
against a starving world, and except through work and increased 
efficiency of man and machinery power no solvent for the world’s 
problems can be devised by any human agency.” 

Now and then a paper links up the production factor with 
the currency factor, and in transmitting a report by the Council 
of National Defense Mr. D. M. Reynolds declares that ‘‘the 
cost of living in this country can never be reduced until peace 
production has increased to such a point that it is at least some- 
what comparable to the amount of money loose in the country.” 
But the main emphasis falls usually upon work; never mind 
the currency; it will take care of itself or be taken care of by 
experts; your duty is to buckle down and grind. And yet, 
while in one phrasing or another this is the standard editorial 
preachment, various newspapers give it point and pertinence 
by applying it directly to labor, which, precisely when it ought 
to be producing more, seems inclined to produce less. Says the 
New York Journal of Commerce: 

“At a meeting of the International Association of Machinists 
in Philadelphia the vice-president of the association made a 
speech in the course of which he said, ‘To keep pace with mount- 
ea prices, labor must demand and receive higher pay and shorter 

ours. 

‘But what have shorter hours to do with meeting the high cost 
of living? To meet the high cost of living by reducing the 


amount of work done is the most illogical and the most short- 
sighted thing that could be dreamed of.” 








—Hall in the Chicago Daily News. 


Vastly more reasonable, thinks the Baltimore Zvening Sun, 
would be a lengthening of hours. It says: 


“Tt is, we believe, generally admitted among thoughtful men 
that the basic reason for high prices is the shortage of commodi- 
ties caused by the war and that the only adequate relief can be 
obtained by increased production. Organized labor can greatly 
aid in this, and might, it seems to us, suspend some of its union 
rules with advantage to itself and to the whole country. 

“Let us take a concrete example. We all know that there is 
a shortage of houses in Baltimore, which results in high rents and 
profiteering by landlords. Rents in general are not going to be 
much lower until the building of houses catches up with the 
demand for them. And yet work on such buildings as are 
going up stops in the afternoon while there is yet four or five 
hours of daylight in which work could be continued to advan- 
tage. The men of the building trades will not work more than 
a certain number of hours or only for such a bonus as makes 
the price prohibitive to the builder. 

“For the sake of getting more houses promptly, why could 
not the men of the building trades suspend their ovortime rules 
and agree to work a couple of hours longer in this good weather 
at regular hourly rates?”’ 


That is precisely the view-point of the Boston banker quoted 
at the beginning of this article. In The Wall Street Journal he 
says that two or three little items in the current news have led 
him to ‘‘reflect on a possible means of relief to our present 
strained economic situation.’’- Says he: 


**One was the offer of some Italian railway-men to work longer 
each day, in desire to alleviate the distressful state of affairs in 
their country. The other was the ultimatum of New York 
painters for a forty-hour week. 

‘*Everybody who thinks can see that the one thing the world 
needs is more goods, not money. There is only one way to 
supply them—extra effort. Going slow on consumption will 
help, but is a minor factor. Those Italians felt this truth, be- 
cause the dearth in Italy is so sharp. 

‘*With this after-war need of labor so keen, I can not quite 
fathom why men in the building and kindred lines refuse to 
work at all on Saturday. Especially when theirs is largely a 
seasonal industry, and they could benefit both the nation and 
themselves financially by working Saturday forenoons in spring, 
summer, and autumn. 

‘‘Now, during the war we had subscribing and saving and other 
good slogans. While the present economic emergency is on, I 
should like to add this: ‘Work another hour a day.’ Such a 
pledge, if taken and kept by everybody in position to do s0, 
would soon put that emergency in the discard....... 

‘Will the labor-unions and their delegates take that pledge 
with those in the community who already work—and worry— 
on an average much longer than they do?” 


That there is another side to all this is, however, shown by 
the ironic remark of one representative of union labor, “ Yes, 
let’s produce more so that the profiteers can make more money.” 
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THE SHANTUNG “ BREAK” 


ie FIRST BREAK” in the Peace Treaty, in the 
words of a Paris journal, came on the Shantung 
provision, which the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has decided to amend by substituting ‘“‘China” for 
“Japan’’ in the paragraphs disposing of German privileges in 
Shantung. The Shantung decision is only the first of a series 
of amendments being planned by the Committee which are to 
be submitted to the vote of the Senate. One of the Adminis- 
tration Senators calls it ‘“‘a declaration of war on the Treaty.” 
The truth of the matter, as the Springfield Union (Rep.) sees it, 
is ‘‘that the Shantung 
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But Senators who advocate the Shantung amendment seem 
to be counting on the support of public opinion. Even the 
New York Tribune (Rep.), which finds in expediency and the 
possible consequences sufficient reasons for disliking the Lodge 
amendment, admits that ‘‘on its merits alone” it ‘‘ would meet 
almost universal approval in this country.’”’ Several of the 
peace commissioners, it will beremembered, wrote a memorandum 
against the transfer of the German concessions to Japan, and 
even President Wilson admitted that tho the final decision 
was} necessary it was “disappointing.” The Pittsburg Dis- 
patch (Ind.) thinks that there can be no question but that “‘the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations accurately represented 

America’s view of the 





provisions with all they 
imply constitute the best 
and the most easily dis- 
guised weapon that the “sS. 
engmies of the League, Ss ¢ 
or of any league, can 
use.”  Intrinsically, as- 
serts this paper, ‘‘this 
hostility is designed not 
in defense of China, but ; 
to kill the League,” a 
declaration which is re- 
peated with emphasis by J" 
indignant friends of the [és 

Covenant. The New ; : 
York Journal of Com- 
merce sees China being \ 
made ‘‘only too obvious- 





Shantung clause in the 
Peace Treaty.” The 
Dispatch believes that. 
“civilization might as well 
approve a policeman tak- 
ing home the loot he 
recovered from a burglar 
as sanction Japan’s in- 
tention of the spoils of 
China wrested from the 
Kaiser.” 
ervation the country ex- 
pects, according to this 
newspaper, is one which 
will ‘“‘explicitly refuse 
American approval to the 
Shantung outrage.” The 
Gazette-Times (Rep.), of 


The one res- 




















ly a stalking-horse be- 

hind which to discharge \ 
the shafts of a malignant 
partizanship—to try to 
hit the President by de- < 
stroying the work for \ ~ 
whose fruition a war- S( 
weary world is anxiously €; 
awaiting.”” As he reads 
the ‘‘heartrending plea WW 
for China and the high- 
sounding phrases con- 

cerning the ‘outrage’ of AWA 
Shantung,”’ the editor of \ RANA 


the Columbus Dispatch . ATA 


(Ind.) ‘tis led to believe 














the same city, comes out 
even more flat-footedly: 
“Senator Lodge offered 
the amendment which 
incontestably represents 
the American judgment 
of what should be-done.” 
The Boston Transcript 
(Rep.) tells the ‘“‘pro- 
ponents” of ‘the League 
of Nations that “if they 
make such an organiza- 
tion, at its birth, the 
sponsor for the theft of 
Shantung, they make it 
hateful and_ hostile to 
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that these statesmen are 
only working at their 
trade.” The New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) calls 
the adoption of the amendment ‘‘a foolish and self-defeating 
act,”” and one which reveals the need for Republicans to come 
forward and ‘‘save their party from rushing down a steep place 
into the sea.”” And there are Republican editors who admit 
that the “‘break” on Shantung is a political ‘“‘break,’”’ in the 
colloquial sense of the word. Says the Buffalo Express, for 
instance, ‘“‘This amendment is not even good politics, and 
still less is it good statesmanship.”’ It thinks that Republicans 
who have ‘pledged themselves to support amendments to the 
Covenant for the League of Nations are not bound to support 
an amendment to the general Treaty,” and that enough of 
them will join the Democrats to defeat it. The Chicago Tribune 
(Rep.) has taken a poll of the Senate and finds 42 Republicans 
and 2 Democrats favoring the amendment, 2 Republicans and 
38 Democrats against it, and 5 Republicans and 7 Democrats 
non-committal. This, according to the correspondents, fore- 
shadows a close vote. 


OPENING IT TO LET SHANTUNG OUT. 


men and things American 
and they mock the name 
of Justice the world over.” 
The Omaha Bee (Rep.) 
supports the Committee’s stand and declares “that in no way 
could the issue be avoided without national dishonor.” The 
New Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.) believes that America can 
not assent to the Shantung provision in the Treaty without 
being unfaithful to all her ideals and traditions. Mr. Hearst’s 
New York American (Ind.) finds the Senate Committee in 
‘repudiating the Shantung outrage’’ doing ‘‘its best to extricate 
the country from the deep hole of moral obliquy in which 
President Wilson’s vacillation and surrender to wrong left us.”’ 

The St. Louis Star (Ind.) thus argues that it might not be 
difficult to bring about a reconsideration of the Shantung 
decision: 


=Darling in the New York Tribune. 


“Since the Shantung award was written into the Treaty, 
China has shown a decided increase of moral strength; the 
Italian crisis, which so greatly affected the Japanese crisis, has 
been passed; and that part of Japanese diplomacy located at 
Washington and Paris has shown a disposition to make con- 
cessions to China. These changes may not be significant, but 
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they warrant an effort by the Senate to secure adequate assur- 
ances for the protection of China.” 


And in this connection it is interesting to note the declaration 
of the Paris Temps that there is nothing to prevent France from 
concluding with the United States an arrangement such as sug- 
gested before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee by 
Thomas F. Millard, an adviser to the Chinese Government, “‘for 
mutual aid where territorial integrity in China or the principle 
of the open door is menaced.” But other papers do not seem 
to have this confidence. The New York Evening Post says that 
as soon as three Powers besides Germany ratify the Treaty, 


“It would all be over, so far as the transfer of Shantung is 
eoncerned. Germany would be obligated to cede her rights to 
Japan. And our Senators would be left with only a magnificent 
brutum fulmen on their hands. They would, like the negro 


‘at the camp-meeting, simply have got down in the dirt for 


nothing.” 


If the proposed amendment is adopted this will be the effect, 
in the opinion of the Buffalo Express: 


“Japan will withdraw her signature from the general Treaty 
and make a separate peace with Germany. Such a treaty prob- 
ably would merely embody exactly the same terms regarding 
Shantung that are provided in the existing Treaty. Japan, 
however, would be absolved from her promise to return Shan- 
tung to China, and she would be likely to reach an under- 
standing with Germany for mutual support. If the Germans 
are also allowed to extend and secure their power over Russia, a 
German-Russian-Japanese alliance might be the outcome, and 
that in a few years might become a greater menace to civiliza- 
tion than the power which has just been overthrown.” 


If the Shantung. amendment is passed, says the New York 
Globe (Rep.), it “‘will annul the gains of the war, so far as those 
gains included more friendly relations among peoples and govern- 
ments. It will announce to Japan our purpose to fight her in 
China rather than attempt to come to an agreement with her.” 

It seems to the New York Tribune (Rep.) that tho the Senate 
Committee’s action may have some effect in ‘‘quickening the 
delivery by Japan of a more explicit pledge to restore to China 
the rights in Shantung extorted by her from Germany,” the 
Senate should go very carefully in considering the Shantung 
amendment. For— 


“Besides the delicacy of our relations with Japan it would 
seem highly inexpedient to take any action that would jeopardize 
the peace as a whole or compel a reassemblage of the Conference.” 


Looking at the problem from another angle, The Tribune 
observes: 

“‘A proud nation is not likely to bend to a peremptory de- 
mand. Japan is now in possession, and the President has con- 
sented to an indefinite prolongation. Would we drive Japan 
out by war? If not, Tokyo is more likely to listen to soft than 
hard words. Some sort of understanding has been arrived at 
touching Japanese evacuation, and it is prudent to await de- 
velopments—until it is shown whether or not Japan is to re- 
spect the understanding.”’ 


The Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.) reminds us that ‘“‘Japan is in 
possession of Shantung and will remain in possession until 
ousted by human strength,’’ and who, it asks, ‘‘is to do the 
ousting?”’ Surely, we read, ‘“‘Senator Lodge and those who 
voted with him on this amazing proposition do not expect the 
United States to wage another war for the sole purpose of 
giving effect to their opinions.” The Eagle finds the announce- 
ment that the Allied Peace Council has denied Italy’s request 
that Austria’s concessions in Tientsin be turned over to her 
“reassuring in two ways”’: 


“First, it stops another immediate grab at the resources of 
China; secondly, it forecasts, so far as that is possible now, the 
fair dealing that China may expect from a League of Nations. 
‘China for the Chinese’ is the accepted doctrine, despite the 
Shantung exception recognized in the Peace Treaty.” 


DAYLIGHT SAVING “DOWN BUT NOT OUT” 


HEN “THE OBSTINATE PIGS AND COWS dic- 

VW tated to Congress its repeal of the Daylight-Saving 

Law,” they inspired in the bosoms of thousands of 
our editors feelings ranging from mild protest to downright 
defiance. What if the bucolic rooster does refuse to crow accord- 
ing to the new-time schedule? ‘‘If sufficiently populous metro- 
politan districts sincerely want that extra hour of daylight, they 
ean still defy the farmyard,” proclaims a Philadelphia editor. 
“The Constitution backs them up.” Most of those who favored 
the now defunct Daylight-Saving Law, and in the press of the 
country they seem to outnumber the opponents of the measure, 
look upon the repeal as a case of minority legislation engineered 
by the farmers in conjunction with the gas and electric interests. 
As for the basis of this latter opposition, ‘‘one company alone,” 
says The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), ‘“‘lost $400,000 
a year, according to a reported statement by its presidegt.” 
Senator Calder, the author of the Daylight-Saving Law, pays 
this tribute to the power of the farmers in the council-halls of 
the nation: 

“‘When the Farmers’ National Union, the National Dairy 
Union and Milk Producers’ Federation, and other powerful or- 
ganizations clearing through the National Board of Farm Organ- 
izations, aided by the National Grange and State Farm Bureaus, 
show a determination to defeat a measure and follow this up 
with energetic, intelligently directed effort, . .. the man who 
attempts to oppose them finds himself up against a stone wall.” 

‘*What we have in this case is a conflict of interest between 
the country and the cities,’’ remarks the Brooklyn Citizen. The 
New York Times opines that here we have another instance in 
which ‘‘a minority has imposed its will, most unjustly, upon a 
majority,” and the Rochester Herald, the New York Sun, the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, the Pittsburg Post, the Syracuse Herald, 
the Boston Transcript, and the Peekskill Evening News, among 
others, take up the dirge in a similar strain. 

But editors who speak for a rural population are jubilant. 
Capper’s Weekly (Topeka), one of the publications owned by the 
junior Senator from Kansas, reférs to ‘‘the end of this nuisance 
to every man who works with his hands, which saves time only 
for the idler and the pleasure-seeker, who has time enough with- 
out it.’”” The Charleston (W. Va.) Mail adds to the triumphant 
chorus from farmers’ journals and country weeklies its congratu- 
lations on the demise of ‘‘a sham which has not added anything 
to the wealth of the nation and certainly has contributed naught 
to the sweetness of disposition of us all.” 

But these obituaries, written so mournfully by the friends 
and so jubilantly by the foes of daylight-saving, are somewhat 
premature, if we may trust the assertions of several advocates of 
the plan. Daylight-saving has paid dividends in permitting the 
raising of war-gardens, in longer recreation hours, and in cutting 
down the cost of artificial lighting, we are told, and as long as 
the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution stands, it can not 
be shelved. By the terms of this amendment, the Philadelphia 
Ledger declares, “‘any organized community in the land can adopt 
a daylight-saving plan.”” Cleveland, for years before the war, 
“practised daylight-saving on its own account,’”’ says the St. 
Louis Star, “‘and found it pleasant, convenient, and profitable.” 
A similar movement is on foot in New York City, and ‘‘why 
ean’t Pittsburg do it?’”’ demands the Pittsburg Sun. Of course, 
with different cities running on different schedules, admit The 
Star, The Ledger, and The Sun, the times might become terribly 
out of joint. The Duluth Herald, however, presents some cheer- 
ing observations by a Duluth man who investigated conditions 
in Minnesota. The Herald and its authority agree: 

“‘The one difficulty would be a difference between town time 
and railroad time; but that that is not insurmountable is evident 
from the case of Cleveland, where city time is an hour behind 
railroad time the year around.” 
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WANTED—A DEPARTMENT OF AVIATION 


ARSHAL FOCH, General Pershing, Admiral Beatty, 
M. Sir Douglas Haig, Winston Churchill, and the air- 
service chiefs in France, Italy, and Great Britain, as 
well as our own air-service men, are all declared by one of the 
Washington correspondents to favor the idea of such an inde- 
pendent air service as the American Aviation Mission has re- 


~ cently asked for. Senator New (Rep., Ind.) has introduced a 


bill in Congress in line with the reeommendations of the chairman 
of the mission, Assistant Secretary 
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against either. During war the mass of aviation may act wit 
either the Army or Navy wherever the decision is sought. By 
being trained as an auxiliary to army and navy forces, no ince- 
pendent offensive strength is developed.” 


Air-service men, continues Mr. Lawrence, hold that now is 
the time to get an independent air service, ‘‘for they believe thet 
if they lose the pilots and experienced observers who are now in 
the Army they will not soon recover them, and the lessons cf 
the European War will not be taught future youths by men who 
know the air game from first-hand contact.’ The writer in 





of War Benedict Crowell. The De- 
partment of Aviation idea is also 
winning much newspaper support, 
but both the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy oppose 
the plan, and, according to the cor- 
respondents, the generai staff stands 
with Secretary Baker, and service 
opinion in both Army and Navy 
likewise prefers the existing arrange- 
ment. Secretary Baker’s objection 
to the Crowell report was put this 
way: 

‘Military pilots are trained to 
fight singly or in formation and to 


operate in coordination with other 
branches of the military service, so 
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that their training must be military. 
Their own efficiency and that of the 
other branches of the service de- 
pends upon. the most intense and 
constant associated training, and a separation of the air service 
from the Army or Navy would require coordination of their 
activities in time of war, whereas effectiveness in military opera- 
tion rests upon the concentration and singleness of authority, 
command, and purpose.” 


From the military standpoint, it seems to the St. Louis Star 
that Secretary Baker is quite correct. It holds that there is no 
more reason to make the air service independent because of its 
ever-increasing importance ‘‘than there was to make a separate 
Department of Ordnance on account of the great increase in the 
importance of artillery during the war.” 

Complaints about the failure of Congress to appropriate suf- 
ficient money for the air service have been reprinted in our 
columns, but to some of our editors these complaints seem to have 
“overshot the mark.”” The Rochester Times-Union thinks that 
with careful use of the $50,000,000 appropriated by Congress 
“our aviation experts ought to be able at least to lay the founda- 
tion for a creditable air service.” 

But so well-informed a Washington correspondent as Mr. 
David Lawrence, of the New York Evening Post, insists that all 
the men who have had experience overseas ‘‘believe the lessons 
of five years of mistakes in aviation require the setting up of an 
independent air service, which shall cooperate with the land or 
naval forces in time of war as required, but which shall be trained 
separately.” The air-service men argue, we are told, “that with 
thé infantry, artillery, and other important branches of military 
operation on land to take care of, the air service would again be 
lost sight of as it was in the recent war, and that America would 
be left far behind other nations which are concentrating on 
aerial warfare.”’ Mr. Lawrence also makes a technical argument 
for an independent force. He notes that the only kind of aviation 
the Army and Navy require is observation to assist them in 
reconnaissance work, in maintaining communications, and in 
directing artillery-fire. 'Whereas— 


“All the rest of the aviation—pursuit, bombardment, and at- 
tack—is used against the enemy aviation or against enemy 
ground or ‘water elements. It may be used indiscriminately 


From the Central Press Association, Cleveland 


HOW THE UNITED STATES RANKS IN THE AIR—ACCORDING TO PRESENT PLANS. 


The Evening Post then notes how the air service is “going to 
pieces.”” According to present orders ‘‘the air service will loso 
about 2,000 experienced pilots by the end of next month”; out 
of the 6,483 flying cadets 20,554 commissioned officers and 167,- 
986 enlisted men who were in the service when the armistice 
was signed, ‘‘only 1,000 officers will remain and about 11,000 
enlisted men; of the 1,000 about half are pilots.” 

“Tf we are to catch up with the European nations who have 
already outstript us in the field of aeronautics and who are 
drawing further away every day,” declares Assistant Secretary 
Crowell in his report, we must adopt the new plan for an Avia- 
tion Department to control and stimulate production in peace 
times and to furnish the Army and Navy with fliers and machines 
in time of war. The promoters of this plan believe that it would 
increase the effectiveness of military operations because the 
Army and Navy would be relieved of ‘‘the complicated business 
of building aircraft and training aviators,’’ but ‘‘when those 
services wanted pilots, observers, bombers, fighting airmen, they 
would be put under the orders of commanding officers for any 
military operations contemplated,” as the New York Times 
notes. Arguing for this plan, Senator New admits that both 
Army and Navy are competent to look after their own respective 
aeronautical needs, but ‘‘neither of them can go beyond their 
own service,” and ‘‘it will not be long—in fact, the day is here— 
when other departments of the Government will be clamoring 
for aircraft.’ And the Senator contends that only an indepen- 
dent department can do what is necessary to help on the com- 
mercial development of aviation. The Des Moines Register 
would remind the Secretary of War that “‘in the only test of 
unified air service for war-purposes that has been made’’—that 
is, by Great Britain—‘‘it worked out finely,” and ‘‘tho the test 
was long and bitterly resisted by both the army and the navy 
authorities concerned, it swiftly won the approval of those very 
authorities when tried.” ‘Aviation has so many official and 
military phases that it constitutes a government charge,” 
remarks the Boston News Bureau, ‘“‘and an Air Ministry may 
well be the answer.” 
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WHAT IS INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY? 


try” which President Wilson demanded in one of his 
messages to Congress and which forward-looking states- 
men, captain$ of industry, and labor leaders have been eall- 
ing for as the basis of a League of Peace to end labor-wars 
for ever is no longer a mere ideal. ‘‘Genuine cooperation and 


"Tes “GENUINE DEMOCRATIZATION of indus- 
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. WHY NOT SIT AT THE SMALL TABLE? 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Star. 





partnership based upon a real community of interest and par- 
ticipation in control,” to use the President’s words, has been 
made a fact in hundreds of American industrial establishments. 
Here the experiment has been a cautious one; there it has been 
spectacular and sensational. Sometimes ‘‘industrial democ- 
racy”’ functions through shop committees, sometimes through 
an industrial council, sometimes through a representative body 
with a House and Senate like our own Congress. Since indus- 
trial democracy is thus being put to the test, it is well to know 
how it is working, and we have therefore gathered together for 
our readers a number of estimates of what has been achieved 
and what is promised for the future by the development of this 
industrial democracy which a labor leader told a Congressional 
Committee he looked upon as the final flowering of democracy 


‘in America. We find little actual denunciation of the new ex- 


periment, but some depreciation and some weary wondering as 
to what it will all amount to. But the optimistic voices are loud 
and persistent. It is not only simple, but it is thoroughly suc- 
cessful, Mr. John Leitch tells us in a recent book called ‘‘Man 
to Man.” Mr. Leitch, who has investigated this subject thorough- 
ly, tells us how it “‘has got from 30 per cent. to 300 per cent. 
more work from the workers,” how it has ‘‘secured bigger pay 
for labor and bigger profits for capital,”’ how it has ‘‘ eliminated 
labor antagonism and dissatisfaction, done away with time-kill- 
ing tactics, waste of raw material, and labor turnover.” Ina 
recent issue of The Survey (New York) appeared a chapter from 
William Leavitt Stoddard’s book, ‘‘The Shop Committee,” in 
which we are told that “‘American manufacturers in daily in- 
ereasing numbers” are turning to this particuiar form of in- 
dustrial democracy ‘‘as a sane and reasonable means of achiev- 
ing the benefits of collective bargaining.” 





When President Wilson declared that the worker must have the 
right to determine the conditions under which he shall labor, 
John Mitchell hailed the dictum, not as a startlingly novel 
pronouncement, but as showing that President Wilson ‘‘recog- 
nizes the modern progressive trend’’—a trend noted ih the 
Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record’s summation of an article by 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn: 


*“*The workman is neither a machine nor a Commodity. He is 
a collaborator with capital. He must be given an elective voice 
in determining jointly with the employer the conditions under 
which he works, and, whenever practicable and desired by em- 
ployees, to have representation on the board of directors.’’ 


A lifelong student of labor and its problems, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard University, watches these 
new developments with keen interest, and has endeavored to 
erystallize the philosophy of the movement. On the capitalist’s 
side, so Dr. Eliot tells the Washington Siar, it includes: 


“1, Abandonment of every form of despotic or autocratic 
government in factories, mines, transportation services, and all 
other industries. - 

**2. Universal adoption of cooperative management and dis- 
eipline throughout the works or plant, the employer and the 
workman having equal! representation in managing committees. 

**3. Adoption by all corporations, partnerships, and individual 
owners of every means of promoting the health and vigor of 
employees and their families. 

“4. Careful provision in all large services—so large as to 
preclude intimate relations between the employer and the em- 
ployed—of the means of dealing promptly and justly with com- 
plaints of employees. 

**5. Universal use in large services of well-trained employment 
managers for dealing with the engagement, distribution, shifting, 
promotion, and dismissal of employees. 

“6. General adoption of a genuine partnership system be- 
tween the capital and the labor engaged in any given works or 
plant whereby the returns to capital and labor alike after the 
wages are paid shall vary with the profits of the establishment, 
the percentage of the profits going to pay-roll being always much 
larger than that going to shareholders or owners, and pay-roll 
never to be called on to make good losses. 

“7. Constant effort on the part of managers to diminish 
monotony and increase variety in the occupation, from. day to 
day and year to year, of every intelligent and ambitious 
employee. 

“8. Universal acceptance of collective bargaining through 
elected representatives of each side.” 

Turning now to the obligations resting on employees, Dr. 
Eliot would require: 

‘*1. Abandonment of the doctrine of limited output; because 
this doctrine demoralizes every person who puts it into practise 
by never doing his best. 

**2. Abandonment of the idea that it is desirable for workers 
of any sort to work as few hours in a day as possible and without 
zeal or interest during those few. 

**3. Absolute rejection of the notion that leisure rather than 
steady work should be the main object of life. 

“*4. The first question for any young man to ask when he is 
choosing an occupation is, What chance is there in the occupation 
contemplated for variety, interest, and instructiveness as life 
goes on?—not in how few hours a week can he earn his livelihood 
In It. 

‘5, Abandonment of two conceptions which underlie the use of 
violence or force for winning the victory in contests between em- 
ployers and employed. The first is the conception that capital is 
the natural enemy of labor, and the second the conception that 
unorganized laborers are traitors to their class. These concep- 
tions belong to an industrial era which is really passed.” 


The new attitude was observable for some time before the 
European War set in, the New York The Commercial asserts, and 
goes on to say: 

“It began to show itself in the welfare work voluntarily as- 


sumed by employers, who discovered that happy and contented 
employees meant an increased production. The war speeded 
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up these new relations, just as it did everything else, and em- 
ployers who had not yet awakened to the new development 
suddenly found themselves obliged to regard labor in a new 
light, as they found themselves dependent upon it not only for 
mechanical assistance, but also for patriotic cooperation. It is 
beside the mark to say that labor was well paid for its patriotism, 
for so was capital, for that matter; but neither could have 
succeeded without the cooperation of the other. 
**Profit-sharing is widely practised in this country and is be- 
coming more so. It is not uncommon for the workers to be 
shareholders in the concerns for which they labor. In the Steel 
Corporation the majority of the stockholders in numbers are 
the employees of the company, so that they represent both labor 
and capital. The vaporings of the Bolsheviki against the ‘capi- 
talistic’ class become grotesque under such citeumstances.”’ 


Promoters of industrial democracy seek to end the long, 
mutually destructive warfare of capital and labor, make the 
two elements pull together instead of pulling apart, and to 
accomplish this happy result by putting the relationship between 
them on a man-to-man basis, sympathetic, human, and in every 
way advantageous. By way of illustrating how the plan works, 
William Leavitt Stoddard furnishes in The Survey a “‘close up” 
of shop-committee pyschology thus: y 


** After two weeks of almost continuous sessions a joint com- 
mittee representing the employees and the management of a big 
industrial plant in the East completed its task. It had perfected 
a system of shop-committee government. It had districted the 
plant, agreed on the method of election, and drafted the election 
rules and the by-laws of the system. In the course of these 
meetings the employer and the employees, recently split wide 
apart by a bitter strike, had come to know each other well, and 
the old distrust and suspicion which had marked the first of the 
conferences had entirely given way to a feeling of mutual respect 
and confidence. 

“The manager rose, and with more formality than had been 
customary in the committee, exprest his cordial appreciation of 
the spirit of cooperation which had been shown by the employee 
members, declared it his conviction that the management was 
animated by the same spirit, and concluded by remarking that 
from this day forward the relations between men and manage- 
ment were to be on a new basis, a basis which meant square 
dealing and increased good will on each side. 

***T guess,’ replied the chairman of the employees’ side of the 
committee, referring to the strike which had preceded the estab- 
lishment of the shop-committee system, ‘1 guess there won’t be 
any more serious disagreements between us.’ 

““*T'll make one right here,’ replied the manager. ‘I expect 
that we shall disagree. In fact, I hope that we shall, because all 
progress is made by some kind of disagreement. But now we 
have laid down the rules of the game and we’ll fight our dis- 
agreements out face to face according to the rules. We'll play 
the game.’”’ - 


What, one naturally inquires, is the attitude of organized 
labor toward industrial democracy? John Mitchell applauds 
the “‘wonderful thought in the President’s message’; James P. 
Holland, president of the New York State Federation of Labor, 
finds in it ‘‘wondrous encouragement to those who are working 
for a square deal for the laboring man’’; Martin C. Carey, vice- 
president Grand Division, O. R. C., writes in the St. Leuis 
Republic, ‘‘The one positive cure for unrest in labor must come 
through benefits to all.’”” Samuel Gompers, however, tells the 
New York World that profit-sharing, stock-pagticipation, and 
industrial democracy in general— 


‘‘Have been devised not because emplgyers desire to advance 
the welfare of the workers, but because | mee desire to curb the 
growth of trade-unionism. They seek to accomplish by wile 
what they have been unable to accomplish by generations of 
bitter and cruel opposition—the destruction of the American 
Federation of Labor—and thus eliminate the only instrument 
which has persistently fought for and won for the toiling mil- 
lions a larger share in the wealth their work produces and which 
intends to fight on until the right of the workers to receive 
payment for their work sufficient to maintain constantly im- 
proving standards of living shall nowhere be denied or even 
questioned.” 


Meanwhile The Iron Trade Review complains that “‘organized 
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labor seems determined to abolish the premium and bonus 
systems,” and observes: 


“Its stand seems to be that labor must be continually em- 
ployed at all hazards, including the poor workman and the indif- 
ferent. The slacker and the incompetent, according to the 
edicts of organized labor, must be paid as much as the fair- 
minded worker who does his best. 

“If organized labor were half as sincere as it pretends to be, 
it could not advocate measures to compel manufacturers to pay 
the lazy and the incompetent the same wages as are earned 
by the honest toiler. Productive efficiency is and must remain 




















Copyrighted by the New York Tribune, 
A SIMPLE REMEDY FOR INSOMNIA FOR THOSE WHO LIE 
AWAKE WORRYING ABOUT BEING BLOWN OUT OF BED. 
Darling in the New York Tribune. 


the guiding star of industry for this country if prosperity for 
employer and employed is to be enjoyed and kept. If labor 
and capital would cooperate as partners in business this country 
could embark on an industrial-expansion program the like of 
which the world has never known. On the other hand, how- 
ever, if labor is so blind that it can not see the employers’ side 
of the question, we are bound to be seriously handicapped while 
more progressive nations reap rewards of reconstruction.” 


In so far as industrial democracy involves participation in 
management, The Villager (Katonah, New York) frowns upon 
industrial democracy, for ‘‘men who work with their hands can 
not at the same time work with their heads; those who are 
mining coal and tending machines can not direct the mine or the 
factory.”” In a report issued by its managing director, F. C. 
Henderschott, we read that the National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools has been studying experiments in industrial democ- 
racy. Its findings seem a trifle disappointing, if one expects 
unalloyed enthusiasm. Says Mr. Henderschott: 


“Tn one of the largest industrial institutions, where the ‘in- 
dustrial-council’ plan has been made effective, the immediate 
result was a request on the part of the employees’ representatives 
in the industrial council for an increase in wages and shorter 
working-hours. This was followed by an avalanche of requests 
from individual employees for increases in wages. When it was 
pointed out to the representatives of the employees by the mem- 
bers of the industrial council representing the stockholders and 
managment that such action would necessarily involve an in- 
crease in the cost of the product of the company, and that this 
increase would bring the selling price of the company’s product to 
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a figure considerably higher than the selling price of their com- 
petitors, the request for shorter hours and increased wages was, 
temporarily, at least, withdrawn. In other words, the immediate 
results of giving a voice to employees through delegated represen- 
tatives were wholly selfish and not based upon investigation as 
to conditions, and were made without any assumption of re- 
sponsibility whatsoever. a 

“In at least three large industrial institutions where some one 
of these plans has been introduced strikes have followed within 
a period of one month. In other companies the plans have 
worked well, altho the period of trial is of too short duration to 
admit of any conclusions as to what will be the final results and 
as to what definite attitude the 
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“The so-called Rockefeller plan of industrial representation 
has now obtained for a year in the plants of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, with great benefit to production and 
apparent satisfaction to the workers. During the year eighty 
conferences were held by the managements and the workers’ 
committees. Wages predominated among the subjects under 
discussion, being 38 per cent. of the total number of topics, 
which was 119. Other topics were working conditions, 10 per 
cent.; promotions and discharges, 9 per cent.; hours, 8.5 per 
eent.; sanitation, housing, ana social questions, 3 per cent. 
each. A similar plan is well established in the operations of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 

“Plans similar in their broad 
outlines to those established in 





representatives of employees may 
ultimately take. 

“So long as shorter hours and 
higher wages can be secured 
through strikes, it is probable 
that the new cooperative plans 
will make slow progress, but when 
the time arrives, as it inevitably 
must arrive, that strikes are no 
longer successful, and when the 
publie will demand to be heard in 
the settlement of wage disputes, 
it is believed that more construc- 
tive progress can be made in the 
working out of cooperative man- 
agement, and that the workers 
will then assume a more definite 
responsibility for production. 
The crux of the situation seems 
to be acceptance of responsi- 








the Harvester and Standard Oil 
plants have also been adopted 
by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, the Midvale Steel and Ord- 
nance Company, and about thirty 
other large concerns. In 266 
‘other plants and groups of plants 
the shop-committee, or collec- 
tive-bargaining system, has been 
instituted by the War. Labor 
Board, in accordance with its 
principle guaranteeing workers 
the right to a voice in decisiens 
affecting their interests. 

‘In the Procter & Gamble 
plant each department elects a 








bility by the representatives of 
the workers for greater output 
commensurate with shorter hours 
and higher wages.” 

A pamphlet circulated by the United Labor Press Association 
seeks not only to vindicate experiments in industrial democracy, 
but to give some idea of their extent: 


“One of the most gratifying facts of the present situation is 
the manner in which a number of employers, recognizing that 
a new day is dawning, are, on their own account, welcoming 
cooperation with their employees. 

**An industrial council is now functioning as the means of 
closer relations between the International Harvester Company 
and more than 20,000 workers in nineteen of its twenty plants. 
Works councils, composed of representatives elected by the 
employees and an equal number chosen by the management, 
have been set up ir each plant for the consideration of all ques- 
tions, including wages, hours, working conditions, health, safety, 
sanitation, education, recreation, etc., and the disposition of 
grievances, individual or collective. ...... 


LET'S PULL TOGETHER AND GET SOMEWHERE. 


=— = representative. These represen- 
—_ tatives form what is called the 
Employees’ Conference Com- 
mittees. They hoid their own 


meetings, make suggestions to 
the management to decrease the 
eost of production and increase 
efficiency, and diseuss with a representative of the manage- 
ment problems of all sorts that belong to either side. 

“‘Endicott, Johnson & Co., shoe and leather manufacturers, 
have issued the following statement to their employees: 

“To Our Workers: Labor is entitled to fair wages, good 
working conditions, reasonable hours, and fair treatment. 
Aceordingly we announce the following plan: Each year after 
the 7 per cent. dividend has been declared on preferred stock 
and 10 per cent. set apart on the common stock, the balance of 
profits, if any, shall be split fifty-fifty between the workers and 
the owners of the common stock.’ ...... 

‘*A report from Rochester announces a gift by George East- 
man, president of the Eastman Kodak Company, to older em- 
ployees of the company of 10,000 shares of its common stock, 
having a present market value of nearly $6,000,000. This stock 
is to be sold to employees at the par value, $100 a share, on an 
easy-payment plan, the proceeds, amounting to $1,000,000, to 
go into an employees’ welfare fund.” 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Has every one struck who wished?—New York World. 

THE striking actors have quit work by refusing to play.—St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. 

In Russia rubles are selling by dry measure. 
Chicago Tribune. 


Two quarts for a dollar.— 


Wuat “Society owes’ you is the interest on the capital you invest 
in it.—The Wall Street Journal. | 

“THERE is now neither peace nor war,” says the President. 
have war-time prohibition.— San Francisco Bulletin. 


But we 


Tue Austrian complaint is that the small territory left will not support 
Vienna in the style in which she was raised.—Cleveland Press. 

You can pick up almost any newspaper and discover that food-prices 
are coming down in some other community.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

Curva is so thick-headed she can’t understand why the policeman who 
recovered the stolen goods is to get it all.— Little Rock Arkansas Democrat. 

REPEAL of the daylight-saving law does not surprize us. Anything in 
the nature of saving seems to be distinctly distasteful these days.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


| We have about concluded, after carefully watching the effect of reform 


legislation, that the world will not become so good in our time that it will 
cease to be interesting.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 

IF you are to discuss present problems intelligently you should know 
what capitalism really is. ‘Capitalism,’ says The New Republic, “is not 
a system; it is not a community of interest and action; it is merely a 
régime like the hypothetical matriarchate, unified only in the logic of its 
philosophical crities.""—Chicago Tribune. 





A STRIKE a day keeps fair prices away.—Chicago Daily News. 

THE job of conquering® Russia might be turned over to Roumania.— 
St. Louis Siar. 

IT seems to be a contest between capitalist melons and labor Plumbs.— 
Peoria Transcript. 

SuPpPLy and demand used to make better prices than modern suppliers 
and their demands.—Boston Herald. 

TuHose Senators who put their faith in reservations never engaged a 
Pullman section in advance.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

ONE way, of course, to reduce the high cost of living is for everybody 
to quit working and stand around and talk about it.—Kansas City Star. 

In these troubled times there is consolation in the fact that Mr. Wilson 
understands every phras® of the situation.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

Up to this time the naked eye fails to discern anything that has been 
done about the high cost of living except the ultimate consumer.—Lez- 
ington Herald. 

ENGLISH judges object to trying the Kaiser ‘“‘by a law they do not 
know."’ Will some one be good enough to lend them a copy of the Ten 
Commandments?—Salt Lake Telegram. 

“You and I must be able to shake hands with the capitalist or the day- 
laborer,’’ says Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt. All right, Colonel, as long 
as you don’t include the landlord.—New York American. 

Lire is very simple for the average man. All he has to do is to earn 
enough money to support his family, pay the wage-demands of organized 
labor, and profits to the employing corporations.—New York World. 
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LAUNCHING GERMANY’S NEW SHIP OF STATE 


ITH THE TAKING OF OATH by Friedrich Ebert 
VW as Imperial President at Weimar on August 21 Ger- 
many’s new ship of state slipt down the ways, and 
tho good wishes acclaim the new craft, some question whether 
she is “‘a bona-fide republican vessel or only a dazzle-ship.” It 
is pointed out in dispatches 
from Weimar, where the first 
German Presidential inaugura- 
tion was held, that places reserved 
for the national and independent 
Socialists were empty. Again 
hints come from various sections 
of the country outside Prussia 
that the new Government seems 
headed to out-Bismarek Bismarek 
in the centralization of power 
in Prussia. Yet we read in the 
address to the President by Herr 
Konstantin Fehrenbach, presi- 
dent of the National Assembly, 
that Herr Ebert “sought to at- 
tain progress and freedom solely 
by peaceful development, but 
with defeat the die was cast re- 
garding the old state form and 
the dynasty.”” Even those who 
preserve their love for the old in- 
stitution, Herr Fehrenbach con- 
tinues, ‘‘recognize that fact and 
put it behind them in a patriotic 
spirit to work and point the way 
to the rebirth of the beloved 
fatherland.” In his reply Presi- 
dent Ebert said: 


“This must remain to us if we _ people's hard struggle for life.” 


desire to rebuild the fatherland 

—deep love for the homeland and 

the tribe out of which each of us sprang, and to this must be 
joined sacred labor for the whole and the placing of oneself in 
the empire’s service. Every contradiction between the whole 
and the individual states vanishes there. 

‘‘The essence of our constitution shall above all be freedom, 
but all freedom must have its law. This you have now estab- 
lished. We will jointly hold on to it. It will give us strength 
to testify for the new vital principle of the German nation—free- 
dom and right.” 


The new German constitution adopted after months of 
debate, we learn from press dispatches, is divided into two 
sections, the first of which treats of the ‘‘composition and ties 
of the Empire’’ and the other of ‘‘the basic rights and basic 
duties of Germans.” In the preamble to the constitution it is 
declared that the German Empire is a republican state whose 
sovereignty is based on the people, and the Empire, it is set 
down, will have. exclusive legislative rights governing foreign 
affairs, colonies, citizenship, immigration, defense, coinage, cus- 
toms, posts, telegraphs and long-distance telephones, repopu- 
lation, motherhood, children, youth, health, labor-insurance, 
protection to laborers and employees, confiscation, care of 
wounded soldiers and their relatives, socialization of national 
resources, economic undertakings, manufacture, distribution, 
price-fixing, economic production, trade weights and measures, 
the issuance of paper money, food, luxury, articles of industry, 





AN ITALIAN VIEW OF GERMANY’S PRESIDENT. 


Friedrich Ebert. first President of the German Imperial Republic, 
who pleads to his fellow citizens: ‘‘Let us stand together in our 


mines-insurance, the mereantile marine, control of lake and coast 
fisheries, railroads, automobile traffic, transportation by land, 
water, and air, road construction, and theaters. 

Individual states will have legislative rights, but the Imperial 
law will supersede those of individual states. Each state must 
have a liberal constitution with 
a legislature elected by general 
equal and secret ballot by all 
The 
President will be chosen by the 
entire German people instead of 
by the National Assembly, and 
will hold office for a term of 
seven years. The 
will occupy a position analogous 
to that of a Vice-President, and 
he and the rest of the ministry 
will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The Chancellor will deter- 
mine the country’s foreign policy, 
bear responsibility for the cabi- 
net, and in the case of a tie vote 
in the ministry will have the de- 
ciding ballot. The Assembly 
has the right to impeach the 
President, Chancellor, and minis- 
ters, and charges upon which im- 
peachment proceedings are based 
must be signed by one hundred 
members of the Assembly before 
the case can be brought to court. 
The 
composed of representatives of 
individual states, which will have 
at least one vote apiece. The 
votes of the largest states will 
number of in- 


Germans, men and women. 


Chancellor 


Imperial Council will be 


—IJ1 420 (Florence). 

be based on the 

habitants within their borders. No state can have more than 

two-fifths of the total number of votes in the council. Half of 

Prussia’s votes must come from provincial administrations. In 

the section of the constitution that deals particularly with the 

rights of the individual, we read that all Germans shall be equal 

before the law and that men and women shall have the same 
rights and duties. Moreover, 


‘‘Preferential rights and drawbacks of birth and position are 
removed, and titles of nobility are considered as only part of a 
person’s name. No more titles will be conferred, and will be 
given only when they describe a person’s occupation. Academic 
titles, however, will still be awarded. No tokens of honor may 
be given out by the Government, and no German may accept 
a title or order from a foreign state. 

‘‘Every citizen of an individual state is a citizen of the Empire. 
Every German will have equal rights anywhere within the Empire 
and may live where he pleases. He will have the right to own 
real estate and purchase food in any state. Every German per- 
mitted to emigrate will have the privilege of being protected in 
foreign countries, and no German may be delivered up to a foreign 
country for prosecution and. punishment. Foreign-speaking 
Germans may not be prevented from developing the free use of 
their mother tongue. In instruction and legal affairs, the free- 
dom of the individual is invulnerable. The German’s house will 
be his castle. 

“Postal, telegraph, and telephone secrecy is guaranteed. Every 
German has the right to express his opinions by written or spoken 
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“* BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH.” 
THE SHADE or His Son—“ Fight for your rights, dad, by all means 
—but don't spoil my work!” —John Bull (London). 


word, print, or picture. There will be no censorship save for 
moving pictures, for which regulations will be made to suppress 
objectionable films for the protection of youth. 

“‘Under the heading, ‘Community of Life,’ the constitution 
declares that marriage constitutes the basis of family life and 
the salvation of the nation, and it is, therefore, under the special 
protection of the constitution on the basis of equality of the 
sexes. It is pointed out that it is the duty of the state to keep 
pure and healthy the family life and that families with several 
ehildren have the right to necessary care. Motherhood, it is 
declared, has a prior claim to the protection of the state. Illegit- 
imate children shall be placed under the same bodily, spiritual, 
and social conditions as legitimate ones, and youth must be 
protected from moral, spiritual, or physical neglect.” 


There follows a list of the rights of German citizens which to 
people of other nations, we are told, may seem obvious, such as the 
right to hold gatherings, to belong to societies or social, political, 
and religious groups. As to religion, the press inform us that— 


“Under religion, the constitution declares that all citizens of 
Germany shall enjoy complete freedom of belief and conscience. 
No state church exists and religion plays no part in citizenship. 
It is provided that there must be universal attendance at school 
for a period of eight years and that pupils must attend advanced 
schools until eighteen years old. It will not be necessary to 
pay tuition, and state aid will be given needy pupils and their 
families. Private schools can be run only with governmental 
permission. All schools, it is provided, must make an effort 
to educate their students in the spirit of the German people and 
in the spirit of reconciliation with the peoples of the world. 
Instruction in constitutional government and manual labor is 
obligatory in all schools. 

“The constitution lays down basic rules for the economic 
future, guaranteeing the rights of spiritual work and invention, 
and protects art. A system of councils is created for industries, 
by which employees will have a voice in the’ decisions reached 
by the employers.” 

If the new German constitution contains nothing not already 
discoverable in the great similar charters formulated in the 
course of the past century by the democracies of Western Europe 
and by the United States of America, remarks a Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Paris Temps, it nevertheless does show a certain 
venturesomeness in the sections treating of the fundamental 
rights and duties of citizens. Thus for the first time we find in 
the charter of a constitution legal recognition of workmen’s 
eouncils. Above these councils, we are told, will be the regional 
councils and a central council for all Germany, and these various 
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SAVING HIM THE TROUBLE. 
Hun GENERAL—“ Look! The English miners are doing exactly 
what we meant to do to them!” —Daily Express (London). 


ENGLISH CARTOONS POINTING THE 


bodies, according to the constitution, have been established 
“for the defense of the economic and social interests of the 
workers.”” The Temps correspondent adds: 


“They will have the right to cooperate toward the establish- 
ment of laws of socialization and the Government will subject 


_ to them as consultant all legal projects of an economic and social 


nature. In this field the central council of workers will have the 
right to inaugurate legislation and to be represented before the 
assembly in defense of its plans. Thus the council idea, which at 
present wins the workman masses throughout the world, finds 
itself consecrated in the German constitution. . . . On some points 
it may be said without exaggeration that in form at least this 
constitution is the most democratic in the world. It remains 
to be seen whether the new Lycurguses of Weimar will be as hardy 
in its operation as they seem to have been in its construction.” 

A sharp protest from a person of high official capacity in the 
Kingdom of Bavaria is voiced in a Munich dispatch to the 
Paris Temps, who says that the Bavarians are being ‘‘ Prussified,”’ 
and that the ‘‘Noskes continue the line of Bismarck.” He is 
further quoted as saying: 

‘**As much as lies in their power, the Socialists favor the unifi- 
cation idea because they expect to reduce the confederated 
states to mere provinces, and thus greatly facilitate the estab- 
lishment of new social transformations.” 

As an indication of the irritated frame of mind in this section in 
South Germany, reference is made to the Suddeutsche Monatshefte, 
in which a contributor writes as follows: 

““The republic will never give us what we have lost. To-day 
we have lost all that we had and all that we might obtain in the 
future. Weare nolongeranation. We have no army, no navy, 
no money, no industry, no raw materials, no honor, no dignity, 
no joy in work, and no food to eat. Since we have bent our neck 
we have not diminished by an iota the mortal hate of our enemies. 
In our constitution we have inscribed workmen’s councils, but 
they serve us to no purpose, and in seven months we have become 
boastful beggars unwilling to work—we, the German people.” 


Altho similar lamentations are heard in various quarters, a 
more combative strain, the Temps correspondent remarks, pro- 
ceeds from the German associations of young men designed to 
make ‘‘intensive political propaganda and keep alive the loyal 
memory of the Germans torn away from the fatherland.’”’ They 
have already rendered great service in eastern Prussia, it is 
reported, and will devote themselves to the assured task of 
winning back the ‘‘lost provinces” to the new German realm. 
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““My word, if I catch you bending!” 
—Evening News (London). 


MORAL TO LABOR’S UNREST 


GERMAN UNDERGROUND WORK IN SPAIN 
ERMANY’S SPY SYSTEM and submarine campaign 
in Spain having ceased, those formerly employed in 
these occupations are now devoting their abundant 

energy into new lines, according to a Paris Liberté correspondent 
at Valencia. 
with the idea of vengeance and seek to wreak it anywhere they 
can in the disorganization of other nations. In Spain particu- 
larly they hope to find a fertile soil for their operations, as it 
were a new Russia, where sixty-eight of one hundred of the in- 
habitants do not know how to read or write. 

Characteristies of the workings of the German mind, with 
which the world grew painfully familiar in the past five years, 
this informant notes, reveal themselves anew in their present en- 
terprise, which is managed in curiously cross-cut fashion. Thus, 
while they strive to upset industrial and social conditions, es- 
pecially where Frénch or Belgian capital and interests are in- 


Conquered and humiliated, they are still bursting 


volved, they carefully nurse their own commercial concerns. 
Germany’s need of various commodities, especially. of eatables, 
called upon their efforts immediately on the cessation of hos- 
Through Spanish agents and through their own rep- 


resentatives, we are advised, they laid hold by purchase of 


tilities. 


enormous supplies for-export to the fatherland. 

From the French standpoint, as the correspondent of La 
Liberté points out, the postwar activities of the Germans in 
Spain constitute a serious menace to French trade as well as 
to social and economic conditions among the Spaniards, and 
we read: 


“Their center of operations is at Barcelona, whence extend 
secret lines of their propaganda into all parts of the country. 
By means of anarchist journals, such as the Valencian daily La 
Solidaridad Obrera, by Bolshevik prospectuses, popular transla- 
tions of: the works of Trotzky and his disciples, and, above all, 
by means of personal propaganda cleverly conducted in syndi- 
calist and. agrarian circles, they foment strikes, especially in 
French and Belgian establishments, which are the particular 
objects of their hatred. They furnish the workmen’s syndicates 
with the money they need, and give to economic movements a 
character of violence and a political objective until this time 
unknown in Spain.” 


During the war, we read further, the Germans used their 










































































THE RIDE TO RUIN. 
“The number of umemployed is increasing daily by thou- 
sands. Before very long there will be an utter collapse of in- 


dustry."’—Press report. —The People (London). 


time profitably in Spain. Pending their five years of espionage 
they studied thoroughly the weaker side of all classes of the 
Spaniards, and they know how to play upon the prejudices and 
Their seed 


of discontent and discord is sown with equal thoroughness in 


predilections of each with their proverbial cunning. 


great cities as well as in the hamlets and villages farthest away 
from the line of a railroad. The correspondent of La Liberté 
continues: 


“In Spain, as elsewhere, the cost of living has gone higher. 
For all that there is no place in Europe where this rise is less 
felt. It touches scarcely 50 per cent. of the whole number of 
living requisites. Moreover, the country is not in need and has 
never been in need of anything. There is abundance of flour, 
of sugar, of vegetables, of fruits, in fact, of everything that is 
lacking in France, so that Spain might easily give up 20 per cent. 
of its production and not feel the privation. But salaries have 
remained at a low average—perhaps in certain cases at too low 
an average. Upon this point the Germans insist continually 
and urge upon their listeners and on every occasion Bolshevik 
theories in workers’ syndicates and in the country districts.” 

But at the same time as they work indefatigably toward the 
social disorganization of Spain, we are told, the Germans do 
not in the least negle¢t their own commercial and industrial 


interest. Thus, for instance— 


‘‘No sooner was the war over than they set out to take pos- 
session of the productive energies of the country. All along the 
Spanish coast of the Mediterranean they bought up directly or 
through their Spanish representatives all the fruit harvest and 
all the stocks in preserve—in a word, any and every thing in the 
way of serviceability for the revictualment of their country. . . . 
German policy in Spain is simple, but very cleverly managed: 
It consists in the disorganization of the country by the innocu- 
lation of Bolshevik propaganda, which may reach from Spain 
into France, where there is less distrust of theories and practises 
that come from the Pyrenees than of the anarchist miasmas that 
come from across the Rhine. Also they are assiduous in spread- 
ing suspicion of France and England and Italy in dread lest 
Spain should join itself with a Latin-Saxon union, and finally in 
their schemes to capture Spanish markets in order to keep 
Spain under the economic yoke of Germany. 

‘*In Spain the Germans enjoy the favor of the lower clergy, 
which is poor and underpaid, of a section of the aristocracy, and 
of the upper bourgeoisie,who have inherited ancient rancours, and 
if we do not exert greater efforts to tighten our commercial and 
industrial relations with Spain, there is reason to fear the success 
of German effort.” 
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POSTWAR DRINKING IN ENGLAND 
it =.= TEMPERANCE REFORMERS who looked 





for a great relapse into the prewar habits of drinking in 
England find no realization of their apprehensions in 
the figures for convictions for drunkenness since the armistice. 
The accompanying chart gives the bare figures of the convic- 
tions for drunkenness since the armistice, and, as the London 
Times points out, convictions are only 45 per cent. of the prewar 
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figures, and it may be fairly anticipated that they will fall to 
less than one-third of the prewar average, provided that an ef- 
fective control of the liquor traffic suitable to peace conditions 
be established. Of particular import, it is said, is the fact that 
intemperance among women remains at a satisfactorily low level, 
and the number of convictions of women is approximately one- 
third of the average before the war. The period covered by the 
chart, The Times goes on to say, has been affected to a large 
extent by abnormal factors, notably the return to civil life of 
large numbers of men from the armies abroad and their demo- 
bilization, which for several months proceeded at the rate of 
15,000 per week, and this London daily reminds us that— 

“‘ All these men received gratuities of varying amounts, and it 
is searcely to be wondered at that many were infected with an 
‘end-of-the-war’ spirit and were prone to jollity. In addition 
immense sums, at one time £1,500,000 per week and at present 
£750,000 per week, were paid and are still being paid by the 
Government as unemployment grants. Moreover, the output 
of beer is now entirely unrestricted and the hours of sale have 
been extended.” 
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UKRAINE’S POLITICAL BILL OF HEALTH 


NEMIES OF UKRAINE charge that the Government 
iD was hand and glove with Lenine and Trotzky and with 
the followers of Bela Kun, simply because leaders in the 
Ukrainian Republic found it imperative to institute certain social 
and economic reforms, notably in the matter of landholdings. 
So the word got abroad that Bolsheviki were in the saddle in 
Ukraine. But we are assured by a Bucharest correspondent of 
the Paris Temps that this accusation against the Ukrainian 
Government is without basis in fact, and he offers as warrant of 
his statement personal observation made in unoecupied Ukrainian 
territory as well as in the region occupied by Lenine troops. As 
long ago as October 25, 1917, when the Russian Bolsheviki took 
over control of Greater Russia, the provisional Ukrainian parlia- 
ment—Central Rada, composed of 813 deputies elected by the 


whole population of the Ukrainian Republic—refused to recognize 


the Bolshevik régime by a unanimous vote, and we read: 


“Tn consequence the Moscow representatives made a formal 
declaration of -war on the young republic, which by its victory 
over the Red hordes delivered itself from Soviet imperialism. 
The people selected as their representatives for the constituent 
assembly 230 deputies, among whom were 175 Ukrainians op- 
posed to Bolshevism, 30 deputies of other races, Israelites, 
Russians opposed to Bolshevism, and only 25 deputies partizans 
of Bolshevism. During the German occupation one would have 
thought that under the hetman régime, established by the 
Kaiser’s armies in cooperation with reactionary foreign circles, 
there would have been a great surge of Bolshevik ideas among 
the masses. It would have been natural, seemingly, among a 
people suffering under such atrocious eppression. But, on the 
contrary, the Ukrainian people followed the lead of national 
parties, Socialist and Democrat, in electing a new parliament. 
Of 300 deputies in the new parliament there was an opposition 
of 250 Ukrainians against the Bolsheviki. There were sixty-five 
anti-Bolshevik deputies and only thirty-five seats remained in 
possession of the friends of Lenine. The Workers’ Congress 
declared itself in favor of war against the Bolsheviki, for a con- 
vocation of parliament, and for -cooperation with the Entente. 

“The reason for the failure of Soviet ideas in Ukraine is that 
eighty-five per cent. of the population of the republic is made up of 
villagers who are hostile to all Bolshevik expedients and are un- 
willing to let authority fall into the hands of the city proletariats. 
Thirteen per cent. of the population are property-owners, In- 
telligentsia, owners of industrial plants, merchants, professional 
men, and skilled workers. It is true that certain political par- 
ties, such as the Socialist Democrats, known as the Independent 
Group, and the Revolutionary Socialists, known as the Left, 
at one time feared that the Entente would not permit the 
Ukrainians to enjoy their national life in freedom, but would 
act as did the Germans. These parties also believed that a 
social revolution was bound to happen throughout the world. 
But searcely a month after the occupation of Ukraine by the 
Russians from Moscow, these Ukrainians of the Left discovered 
their error. They abandoned their platform and joined with the 
other parties to set about the common task of the nation against 
the oppression of the Reds. . . . It may be said that Bolshevik 
partizans in Ukraine are not more numerous than in France or in 
Italy. With material assistance from the Entente, the Ukrain- 
ian Government by its national army could drive from Ukrainian 
soil the Russian Bolshevik army, and so Bolshevism in all the 
southern part of Old Russia would be stifled.” 


The wide-spread belief in Ukranian Bolshevism, we are told 
further, is due to the opponents of the Ukrainian Republic, who 
persisted in reporting that the Ukrainian Government was 
hand in glove with Lenine and Trotzky and multiplied allusions 
to-an alliance between Ukraine and the followers of Bela Kun. 
“‘If Bolshevism is in favor in Ukraine,” the question is asked, 
**how explain the determined resistance of the national Ukrainian 
Army to the Red hordes from Moscow?” The truth is that the 
Ukrainian Army is “giving a magnificent example of devotion 
to the cause of order and of right which triumphed for the 
Entente.” The “real coworkers” with the Bolsheviki are the 
enemies of the soldiers of Petliura and not the soldiers them- 
selves who are ‘‘fighting with all their strength against Soviet 
tyranny and for the deliverance of their country.” 
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OT THE TAILS OF CATS, of course, but the familiar 
marsh-plant of this name. From every acre of cattail 
may be obtained two tons of edible flour, now wasted. 

When we learned from the Indians to eat potatoes and corn, 
we neglected the cattail, which was equally used and esteemed 
by them. Prof. P. W. Claassen, 


CATTAILS AS A FOOD 





process of food-manufacturing and storing, the cattail is not 
so different from many other plants. All plants store up food- 
material in some form or another. The potato concentrates its 
food-material in the tuber in the ground preparatory to the fol- 

lowing year’s crop. ...... 
“The cattail produces a surprizingly large amount of food- 
material. The plant grows in 





of Cornell University, writing 
in The Scientific Monthly (New 
York, August) on the cattail as 
“A Possible New Source of 
Food-Supply,” thinks that it is 
time for us to make up for this 
lack of attention. The Iroquois, 
he reminds us, dried and pulver- 
ized the into flour, of 
which they made bread and 
puddings, and they bruised and 
boiled the same to obtain a 
fresh, sirupy gluten. The pollen : 
is made into bread by the 


roots 
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situations which are at present 
little or not ‘at all utilized. 
According to C. A. Davis, there 
are in the United States, ex- 
| clusive of Alaska, 139,855 
square miles of swamp-land. 
Thousands of acres of this 
land are cattail marshes. 
These marshes annually pro- 
duce thousands of tons of 
food-material. ...... 
“Knowing that the Indians 
had made use of the cattail as 
a food, and knowing that such 
animals as muskrats thrive on 
this food, it was thought worth 
while to investigate the value 
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Maoris; and the food value of 
this plant, rich in stareh and 





A TYPICAL CATTAIL MARSH. 


of the cattail plant as a source 
of food-supply. . . . We find 
that one acre of cattail would 








other edible products, and 
easily grown on waste land, has been noted frequently by bota- 
nists and other writers. Says Professor Claassen: 


“The cattail is a perennial plant with large underground root- 
stalks or rhizomes. Several of these rhizomes originate from a 
single plant. They spread in all directions and run underground 
for distances of twelve to thirty inches or more, then suddenly 
turn and come out and form 


yield a total dry weight of 
rhizomes of 10,792 pounds. . . . Careful weighings showed that 
in the dried rhizome the central core constituted 60 per cent. of 
the total weight of the rhizome. . .. The dried cores were 
ground up finely by passing them several times through an 
ordinary meat-grinder and then sifting through a fine-mesh 
sieve. Much of the fibrous material was thus got rid of. The 
siftings proved to be a fine flour of a white or slightly creamy- 

white color and not much dif- 





other stalks. Thus in any eat- 


ferent in general appearance 





tail patch three to four inches 
under the surface of the ground 
one finds an irregular network 
of these rhizomes. To these 
rhizomes are attached the roots 
and root-hairs which gather 
the food-material from the soil. 
The rhizomes, which measure 
three-fourths to one inch in 
diameter, are the storing-places 
for the reserve food that has 
been manufactured by the 
green leaves. The center of 
the rhizome consists of a core 
of more solid material, an 
almost solid mass of starch. 
This core measures three- 
eighths to one-half inch in di- 
amete.. Surrounding this core 
of starch one finds a layer of 
spongy tissue, such as occurs 
around the roots of many of 
the swamp plants. It serves 
as a protection or as an in- 
sulator to the central core of 
the reserve food-material. 
“During the growing season 
the cores of the rhizomes be- 
come filled with grains of 
starch. With this bountiful 











from wheat flour. By this 
crude method of separating the 
fibrous material from the cores 
we found that from 10 to 15 
per cent. by weight of the 
cores proved to be fibrous ma- 
terial, leaving a net weight of 
5,500 pounds of the siftings or 
flour available per acre. .... 
‘**A sample of the flour thus 
obtained was sent to Washing- 
ton to the Food Administration 
office. . This office turned the 
sample over to the Plant 
Chemical Laboratory, where 
an analysis of the flour was 
made. .; . Mr. J. A. LeClere, 
the chemist in charge, in his 
report on the analysis says: 
‘***This material has approxi- 
mately the same amount of pro- 
tein that is found in rice and 
corn flours. . . . The fat con- 
tent is somewhat lower than 
that found even in wheat flour. 
In view of our experience on 
the use of flour-substitutes in 
baking, we see no reason why 
cattail- flour could not be used 
to the extent of 10 to 20 per 











supply of reserve food-material 
on hand, the eattail is able to 
send forth its new leaves the 
following spring just as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. 
A remarkably rapid growth is 
thusinsured, However, in this 


root-stalks. 





WHERE THE STARCH IS STORED. 


Above are two cattail plants with their starch-storing rhizomes, or 

Below are two pieces of rhizome with part of the outer 

covering removed to show the relative size of the central core from 
which the flour is made. 


cent. as part substitute for 
wheat flour.’ -...... 

“The practicability of ob- 
taining the flour from the field 
is a question which deserves 
further attention and experi- 
mentation. Likewise the 
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question of cultivation would require careful investigation. The 
fact, however, remains that there are thousands of acres of cat- 
tails containing considerably over two tons of flour per acre 
which at present find no use. : 

“*We have found that it is not so difficult to get the flour in 
small quantities. Half an hour at digging and ‘peeling’ has 
yielded three or four cupfuls of flour. The digging is not so 
different from digging potatoes and the peeling equally facile. 

““We have used this flour in several ways, first as part substi- 
tute flour in baking, and secondly as a substitute for cornstarch 
in puddings. Biscuits made with 33 per cent. and 50 per cent. 
cattail flour were found to be very palatable. Even 100 per 
eent. cattail flour made biscuits that were not so different from 
biscuits made from wheat flour. Puddings made with cattail 
flour in them in place of cornstarch proved to be entirely satis- 
factory. The flavor produced by this flour is pleasing and 


palatable.” 


FIRST CATCH YOUR HELIUM 
T IS SOME TIME since the production of helium on a 





seale of sufficient magnitude for use in air-ships was an- 


nounced; but air-ships are still filled with hydrogen and the 
hydrogen continues to burst into flame. Three times within 
the last few weeks, says an editorial writer in The Scientific 
American (New York), accidents dué to the inflammable hydro- 
gen of the air-ship have shown how imminent a peril rests in the 
highly‘combustible gas upon which the lighter-than-air machine 
depends for its flotation. ‘‘This epidemic of disasters,”’ he goes 
on to say, “will inevitably focus attention upon this ever-pres- 
ent danger of the dirigible.”” Why not use helium? The truth 
seems to be that announcements concerning the use of that gas 
in balloons have been somewhat premature. One gas-well in 
Texas is at. present the only large source of supply, and the pro- 
duction of helium on a really commercial seale is a problem that 
has not yet been completely solved by chemists. ‘‘The whole- 
sale substitution of helium,” says the editorial writer, ‘‘would 
be the obvious solution—if only!”” Here lies the trouble—First 
eatech your helium! We read: 


“The risk has always been there, and will always be present 
so long as hydrogen is used as a filler. The first destruction by 
fire of a large air-ship of the modern type occurred just before 
the war, when one of the modern Zeppelins, while maneuvering 
above the Johannisthal Flying Field, near Berlin, fell flaming to 
the ground with the loss of its entire personnel of over twenty 
officers.and men. During the war and after our entry into it, 
one of our observation-balloons was destroyed by fire, with 
attendant and severe casualties. 

“Of the three accidents occurring during the past few weeks, 
the first, which occurred at Baltimore after the ship had reached 
the ground, fortunately was attended with no loss of life, the 
officers and crew having left the ship. The next fatality oc- 
curred off the coast of England, apparently during a thunder- 
storm, and the solitary witness of the disaster reported that the 
ship suddenly burst into flames and fell into the sea. The loss 
here was of the whole complement of eleven men. The Chicago 
disaster was also due to ignition of the hydrogen-gas, probably 
from the exhaust of the rotary engines, the presumption being 
that some small particles of incandescent material driven out by 
the exhaust ignited the balloon-covering and precipitated the 
disaster. 'That the wreckage of the balloon should have fallen 
through the glass roof of a crowded bank, and spattered its burn- 
ing gasoline over the employees within a cage from which rapid 
exit was difficult, is one of those amazing coincidences which 
seem to set the laws of chance at defiance. Certain it is that 
this gruesome horror will result in an increasing demand for the 
passage of well-thought-out laws for controlling the use of the 
air, particularly over cities and populous communities. 

“‘But the outstanding lesson of this series of disasters to hydro- 
gen-supported air-ships is that the elimination of hydrogen must 
be made the constant aim of aeronautical engineers, and of the 
laboratories which are devoting time to aeronautical research. 
The wholesale substitution of helium would be the obvious solu- 
tion, if only that ideal gas could be obtained at a reasonable 
cost in sufficient quantities to meet the demand. We have no 
doubt that the aeronautical world would gladly accept the sacri- 
fice of 10 per cent. of lifting effect for the sake of absolute 
immunity from fire. If travel through the air, whether by air- 








plane or air-ship, is to engage the interest and secure the confi- 
dence of the civilian world, so that the carriage of passengers, 
amail, and freight may soon be placed upon a paying basis, it 
must be made reasonably safe. It is certain that a continued 
recurrence of these horriblé conflagrations will go far to kill the 
public confidence in travel by lighter-than-air machines. 

“Tn view of the growing interest in the possibilities of air- 
travel which has been brought about by the wonderful accom- 
plishment of the NC-4 and the Vickers-Vimy machines, and of 
R-34, we can think of no field of investigation that should have 
stronger appeal for the chemist than that of the production of 
helium on a commercial scale. Thus far there has been dis- 
covered only one source of supply of any magnitude—a gas-well 
in Texas whose yield of helium can supply but a small proportion 
of the demand which will soon be forthcoming.” 


Further light is thrown on this important question by a writer 
in The Aerial Age Weekly (New York), who tells us that one 
reason why the gas-balloons are not at once filled with helium 
instead of hydrogen is that about a million cubic feet of it per 
day is being wasted in connection with the consumption of 
natural gas, of which it frequently is a constituent. Gas-waste, 
both here and in balloons themselves, will have to be very 
greatly reduced before the use of helium can become general. 
Meanwhile, processes of extraction are being further perfected 
and several experimental plants are in operation. According 
to this authority no less than $6,000,000 has been either spent 
or obligated in the pursuit and development of this important 
improvement in lighter-than-air navigation. We read: 


“‘Three processes, alike in fundamental principles, but differ- 
ing in important details, are being tried. One of these, the Linde 
process, has demonstrated its success and is the basis of the pro- 
duction plant now being built. The second, the Claude process, 
gives promise of a somewhat lower operating cost than the Linde 
process, but has not yet been entirely perfected. At present this 
plant is temporarily shut down until the new government pipe-: 
line can provide it with an adequate supply of undiluted petrolia 
gas, at which time the final test will be made. Tho third process, 
invented by Norton and developed by the Bureau of Mines, is 
the basis of the large experimental unit in Plant No. 3. This 
unit is still being worked into shape by Norton, the inventor, and 
it is hoped that satisfactory results will be forthcoming within 
the next two months. It gives promise of an operating cost 
lower than either of the others. 

‘The active supervision of the production program for helium, 
with the exception of Plant No. 3, has been placed in the hands 
of the Navy Department by mutual agreement between the 
Army and Navy. All that it is necessary for the Army to do 
at the present time is, therefore, first, to keep in touch with the 
work the Navy is doing in behalf of both departments; secondly, 
to prepare itself for the proper utilization of the helium that 
will be supplied to it under the agreement with the Navy; and 
thirdly, to assume the responsibility of providing an adequate 
supply of the necessary raw material in the future. 

“Tt is further suggested that there is much to be done before 
the Army will be ready to use this new gas in the most effective 
way. A-small repurification plant has already been authorized 
and plans for it are nearly completed. The question of modify- 
ing the designs of the various types of balloons in use, so as to 
make them appropriate for helium, should be undertaken at 
once. The chief difficulty is connected with the very large waste 
of gas involved in the methods of handling balloons at present 
in use. This waste of gas will have to be very largely reduced 
by careful experimentation and by changes both in balloons and 
in the manual of tactics before the use of helium in balloons of 
the army types will be justified from the point of view of the 
whole problem of national defense. 

‘‘Finally, it must be remembered that the supply of helium in 
the United States, altho large, is by no means unlimited. At 
the present time probably a million cubic feet per day is being 
fed through the natural-gas mains of various cities in the Middle 
West and being dissipated into the atmosphere through thou- 
sands of chimneys. Steps should be taken at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to secure for the Army and Navy the right to 
process all supplies of natural gas containing usable quantities of 
helium before this gas is distributed. The details of such a pro- 
cedure will require careful study, and for this purpose an Argon 
Conservation Committee, consisting of a representative of the 
Navy, a representative of the Army, and a representative of the 
Bureau of Mines, was appointed last August.” 
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MISLEADING MAPS 


"T= EARTH’S SURFACE, 
which is spherical, can not 
be exactly represented on a 
flat map. Our attempts to do so 
are only approximations, and the 
different kinds of charts thus ob- 
tained should be chosen strictly in 
accordance with the uses to which 
they are to be put. In an article 
contributed to The Pacific Marine 
Review (San Francisco, August), B. 
J. S. Cahill calls attention to the 
fact that Mercator’s projection, so 
generally used in maps to preserve 
the general shape of land and water 
masses, is worse than useless to 
answer questions of distance and 
direction. To illustrate, he tells of 
a tramp-steamer with a valuable 
cargo that once went ashore in the 
fog off Monterey, Cal. The un- 


to send a wrecker from the nearest 





MERCATOR’S CHART OF THE WORLD. 
derwriters’ agents were instructed On this misleading map Acapulco, Mexico, seems to be nearer to Monterey, California, than dots Juneau; 


Alaska, Africa and Yucatan are as close to each other as Norway and Labrador; the area of Venezuela 


seems to be only one-third as great as the area of Norway and Sweden. Then look at the butterfly map 


point. One available wrecker was 
at Acapulco and another at Juneau. 
The agent, hastily consulting a map, noted that Acapulco seemed 
nearer and wired accordingly. But Juneau was the nearer on 
the earth’s surface, tho not on the Mercator chart, and in the 
time lost a rising sea and a heavy surf had made of the vessel 
a total loss. Says Mr. Cahill: 


‘The loss was due to the very misleading nature of Mercator’s 
chart, whose scale of distance increases from the equator to the 
poles at an ever-enlarging ratio. A glance at the map above will 
show graphically the magnitude of this illusion. The distance 
from West Africa to East Yucatan on the twentieth parallel 
measures almost exactly the same distance as that from Norway 
to Labrador on the sixtieth parallel. Yet the actual distance of 
the former (4,700 miles) is more than twice the actual distance 
of the latter (2,300 miles). 

‘*When the Panama Pacific Exposition was first discust, objec- 
tion was made to San Francisco, on the ground that the city by 
the Golden Gate was a long way off the track of vessels going to 


below and see how these impressions are corrected by a true map drawn to the same scale. 


the Orient through the Panama Canal. And a line drawn from 
Panama to Yokohama fails even at the nearest point to come 
within at least twelve hundred miles of San Francisco, south- 
westerly by south. At least that is what Mercator’s chart tells 
the layman who reads this chart as if it were a map or ground- 
plan of the world. Therefore, when an expert or a navigator 
tells the facts, the average man is exceedingly astonished. And 
well he may be, because the direct air-line to Yokohama for a 
dirigible air-ship does not go from Panama into the Pacific Ocean 
at all, but through the Gulf of Mexico via Yucatan to the neigh- 
borhood of Galveston, thence to Salt Lake and northeast of 
San Francisco several hundred miles, and not out into tlie 
Pacific Ocean until as far north as Portland; thence up to the 
Aleutian Islands and down the west coast of Asia, finally reaching 
Yokohama from the north-northeast. 

“Now, it is obvious that if this is the shortest route for a 
dirigible, which regards neither land nor water, an ocean-going 
vessel should, on leaving the Canal at Panama, approximate 
this great circle route as nearly as possible, which would mean 
that it should hug the coast up as 
far as Portland before crossing the 
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Pacific and getting in line with the 
ideal short route. It is clear from 
this that all coast cities from Pana- 
ma to Portland are on the road to 
Japan and the Orient, a fact of im- 
mense importance to the whole 





Pacifie coast. Moreover, these 











si , revelations of the great circle route, 
the short air-line, make it clear that 
\ any Alaskan port is nearer to the 
Orient than Prince Rupert, just as 
Prince Rupert is n wer than Van- 
couver, Vancouver ‘han Seattle, 
Seattle than Portland, Portland 
than San Francisco, San Francisco 
than Los Angeles, and so on.” 








A hundred similar instances could 
be given, says Mr. Cahill. He fur- 
nishes but one more. San Francisco 
has nearly the same latitude as Lis- 
bon. An air-route across Mercator’s 
U chart would run due east to Chesa- 








MAP OF THE WORLD ON THE BUTTERFLY PROJECTION. 


peake Bay, across to the Azores, 
and so to Lisbon. But a dirigible 


This is drawn to the same scale as the Mercator chart shown above. Note that when shown in their cor- would steer from San Francisco 


rect relations Juneau, Alaska, is much nearer to Monterey than is Acapulco; that relative distances are 


northeast to North Dakota, ecross- 


correct, and that straight lines follow the same path on the map as great circles drawn on Mercator’s | v + ng te a bel 
chart, and the area of Venezuela is in reality much larger than the combined areas of Norway and Sweden. 10g the Canadian border just ow 
















































































Winnipeg, thence to the southern end of Hudson Bay, and 
across Labrador to the North Atlantic seaboard some hundred 
miles north of the Belle Isle Straits; thenee across the water, 
arriving at Lisbon from the northwest. Who would realize that 
in the trip from San Franciseo to Lisbon most of the land route 
would be over Canada? To quote further: 


“Of course, these instances are given to indicate the ideal 
short route, or great circle line, regardless of the many other 
conditions of sea, land, and air that may modify and deflect this 
course one way or the other. 

“The object of this article is to make clear that Mercator’s 
map is not only inadequate, but utterly misleading and deceptive, 
in all matters relating to correct routes across the world, both 
as to distance and direction anywhere in the temperate zones. 
Writers on this subject have repeatedly deplored the growing 
use of Mercator’s diagram as a map in schools, trading houses, 
and transportation companies, and, worst of all perhaps, for 
statistical purposes It should be used only as a chart for navi- 
gation, and even its use here is restricted to wind propulsion, a 
motive power fast tending to become commercially. obsolete. 

“*The reason for the general misuse of this sailing chart is that 
map-publishers have a ready sale for Mercator’s to navigators, 
and as the plates are costly to engrave, and as no other adequate 
projection has been available, the geographers have been com- 
pelled to use a picture of the whole world never really intended 
for them by the inventor of this chart himself.” 





TO STOP ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS 


AILURE OF SAFETY -DEVICES on elevators, espe- 
fk cially of safety-catches and air-cushions, is held respon- 

sible for elevator accidents by the writer of an article 
on the subject in The Universal Engineer (New York). While 
believing that the elevator business is in competent hands, and 
that the conditions of service are as fully met in our best ele- 
vators as in any widely employed contrivance of man, this writer 
asserts that there is still room for improvement. The occasional 
maiming, or the still rarer killing, of a human being painfully 
assures us, he says, that the elevator is not absolutely safe, and 
leaves it open to suggestion and criticism from all who are 
interested. He goes on: 


“The accidents which oceur should not be smoothed over, or 
made light of, by any specious excuses. It may tend to reassure 
the passengers to tell them that the accidents seldom oceur in 
regular passenger service. Most of the killed or injured are in 
some way out of place or are doing something improper in con- 
nection with the elevator or its appurtenances. 

“So-called freight-elevators are far more dangerous to life and 
limb than passenger-elevators. The knowledge of !these facts 
does not restore life nor reset broken legs. An accident of the 
same severity, if preventable, is equally to be guarded against 
wherever it may occur. Almost invariably, after the fact, the 
accident is shown to have been preventable. 

“There are various classes of elevator accidents, but the most 
characteristic and most serious, and that which we here have 
particularly in mind, is the dropping of the cage. Of course, 
sufficient cable strength is always provided; still cables will 
break or let go, and then the safety-devices come into plav. 

“It may be worth while to inquire whether the duty assigned 
to the safety-catches, or the relation of their expected-action to 
the regular or ration of the elevator, is altogether the correct 
one. The sa <ty-catch is normally inoperative and is designed 
to be put in operation by and for the emergency. Why should 
not these devices be rather normally operative instead of inoper- 
ative, so that, so to speak, their permission must first be secured 
by appropriate action before the elevator moves at all? The 
safety-catches should be always on, and instantly efficient, ex- 
cept where they are deliberately, purposely, and temporarily 
released to allow the cage to move. 

“The catches, clamps, or brakes which are operated by a cen- 
trifugal governor may be theoretically all that could be desired, 
but in several instances they have demonstrated their practical 
inefficiency by failing to act at all or not until a dangerous drop 
was accomplished. This may have been due to improper adjust- 
ment, but, if so, there should have been, and there should always 
be, some means of assurance as to that adjustment. 

“The air-cushion at the bottom of the elevator-shaft has 
repeatedly demonstrated its value as a saving device, and it would 











seem that it should be more generally, if not universally, em- 
ployed. There is to be said for it, basides its efficiency when 
the emergency occurs, that it is always ready for business and can 
searcely be rendered inoperative except by deliberate intention. 

“As to freight-elevators, it may almost be said that there are 
none. Men will ride when they can ride, and it is the fact that 
they do ride. The elevator-runner usually rides in any case, 
so that practically every elevator is a passenger-elevator. A 
notice conspicuously posted, warning all persons that they ride 
at their own risk, may relieve a proprietor of legal responsibility, 
but it still leaves the moral responsibility intact. 

“Tt is not easy tp see why a freight-elevator should not be 
required to be made as safe as a passenger-elevator. Certainly, 
in view of the fatalities which are constantly occurring with 
factory and storehouse elevators, they are not as safe as they 
should be. 

“The safety-catches usually applied to freight-elevators pro- 
vide that if the cable breaks close to the carriage the dogs will 
be thrown out to engage in the racks at the side of the shaft. 
To demonstrate the reliability of the catches, it is quite com- 
mon to attach the cable temporarily to the carriage by a piece 
of rope, to haul the carriage with a good load on it up to the top 
of the shaft, and cut the rope. Of course the catches work, the 
carriage does not drop, and the safety of the elevator is assumed. 

““As a matter of fact, the cable has a persistent habit of not 
letting go in that way. If the cable breaks, as it usually does, 
much nearer the drum, if the drum gets loose on the shaft, 
if the teeth break out of a gear, or if something of that kind 
happens, the carriage may drop to very nearly full speed, while 
the drag of the cable will still be sufficient to overcome the 
springs and hold the*dogs in.” 

“ Air-cushions at the bottom of elevator-shafts are constructed 
by making the lower part of the shaft air-tight. When a falling 
ear. drops into this pocket the air below acts as a cushion and 
the stop is made gradual by the eseape of air in the same way 
as in the familiar pneumatic door-check. A car has been dropt 
130 feet into one of these air-cushions, and those who took the 
drop emerged from. the car smiling and without a scratch. 
To quote further: 


“A well-known expert on elevator construction speaks of the 
air-cushion as follows: 

***The air-cushion should consist mainly in the proper enclosure 
at the base of any elevator-shaft and in the ratio of one foot of 
enclosure for every seven feet of travel of the car....... 

‘*** Many persons believe that the only thing to be considered 
is sufficient strength. This is a mistake, for as fast as the air 
has been comprest to a certain point it must be released and 
should never be compelled to bear more than two and a half 
times the load in its normal condition. . . . The air at the bot- 
tom of the shaft must be displaced or the elevator could never 
reach the bottom. ...... 

““*The ear, after striking the air, would rebound and ascend 
with nearly the same speed that it came down. . . . If, on the 
other hand, a compression-chamber is constructed with its proper 
valve escape graduated from the top of the air-cushion and grow- 
ing less as it runs down, there would be a constantly increasing 
resistance as it advances. By this process the entire length of 
the air-cushion is utilized to break the fall.’”’ 





MINIFYING SPECTACLES—Spectacles that diminish the 
apparent size of the object instead of enlarging it are a late 
addition to popular optical apparatus. They are intended for 
those whose fate, as late arrivals, consigns them to a front seat 
in the movie-show.: Says a writer in The Popular Science 
Monthly (New York, August): 


‘“**Seats up front,’ says the usher as you enter the moving- 
picture theater. But if you sit too near a moving picture the 
sereen folk become monstrous, distorted figures moving around 
amid a great flickering that hurts the eyes. If you are in the 
habit of arriving late, you ought to own a pair of the moving- 
picture spectacles invented by Edward Lamphier, of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. They are made like opera-glasses, but they 
have the reverse effect. Opera-glasses bring things near; 
these glasses send things away. Converging lenses are mounted 
on the outside ends of the frames, and the eye-pieces are ad- 
justably mounted on aluminum tubes within. The movie fan 
adjusts the eye-pieces to suit his particular focal length. A 
screen fifteen feet away will then seem to be forty-five feet away 
and flickering is reduced.” 
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HARBORS OF THE FUTURE 


HE SHIP OF THE FUTURE is waiting for its harbor. 
I No engineering problems of its own construction retard 
its development, but the fact that it ‘has already grown 
to its harbor-limits. We must have bigger terminal facilities 
if we are to have bigger ships. In England it is now proposed 
to provide harbors for 1,000-foot liners, and the plan to build 
such liners here and dock them at Montauk Point is already 
familiar through the daily press. In Britain the plans have 
reached a definite proposal to improve the port of Falmouth so 
as to provide, it is claimed, a safer and quicker route for ocean 
passengers and mails to and from London and the Continent 
than any now available. According to the British promoters, 
Falmouth is to be made “‘a port of empire,’’ and the scheme is 
regarded as one of im- 
perial importance. - That 
we ought to consider 
seriously some. plan of this 
kind in the United States 
is evidently the opinion of 
the editor of The Scientific 
American (New York), 
who says: 


“The limit of size in 
steamships is not deter- 
mined by any structural 
difficulties in the ship it- 
self. Ships of from 600 to 
1,000 feet in length would 
have made their appear- 
ance many years earlier 
than they did if it had been 
a question of the ability 
of the great ship-building 
firms to construct such 
ships. The limitations on 
size have been those im- 
posed by nature, such as 
the depth of the entrance channels to harbors or their width as 
affecting the safe flow of traffic. Also in such conditions as 
obtain in the Hudson River, New York, the length of the ships 
and piers at which they lie is restricted by the necessity for 
preserving a sufficiently wide channel between the pier-head lines 
on opposite sides of the river.” 


The Falmouth plan is set forth in an earlier issue of the same 
paper, as follows, by Eric A. Dime, who says: 


“According to Sir A. Booth, of the Cunard Company, the 
purely cargo-steamer in the North-American trade is passing. 
He exprest his belief recently that the Atlantic transport trade 
of the future lies with the 40,000- to 50,000-ton steamer carrying 
freight, passengers, and mail, and if he be right in his belief, the 
eargo business of the future will necessarily go to the ports where 
mammoth passenger- and cargo-steamers can be properly ac- 
commodated. Under present conditions our largest steamships 
are unable to enter or leave Southampton, Liverpool, or London 
except when the tides are favorable on the ‘bars and in the 
channels. _They can only enter Liverpool during twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four, and they can only go into dock there 
when their time in port more or less coincides with the period 
of spring-tides. There is no port in the United Kingdom possess- 
ing suitable dock accommodation which large steamships like 
the following can enter or leave in all states of tide and weather: 
Britannic, 50,000 tons, 900 feet; Aguitania, 50,000 tons, 885 
feet; Olympic, 45,000 tons, 882 feet; Mauretania, 32,000 tons, 
790 feet. 

“The principal ports of England, the majority of which are 
approached by long and shallow channels,; were more or less 
convenient for shipping in the past, but the heavy expenditure 
necessary to adapt them to the requirements of modern ship- 
ping makes their continued use uneconomical. They retard 
the progress of ship- building and would handicap British 





ENGLAND'S PROPOSED NEW OCEAN ROUTE. 


This diagram shows how the development of a great deep-water harbor and docks 
at St. Just, near Falmouth, will shorten the route to London and the Continent. 







ma gs and merchants in competition with their foreign 
wivalays.jeFs' o's 

“Shipping authorities in England have agreed that St. Just, 
in Falmouth Harbor. would make the most ideal deep-water 
port. It is situated on the eastern shore of the harbor, which 
is the nearest deep-water harbor to the entrance of the English 
Channel from the Atlantic. St. Just is easily accessible and 
landlocked, and vessels of any draft or size can safely enter 
and leave it in any state of the tide. There is no bar, silting, or 
scouring and little strength of tide. The harbor offers a direct 
and safe approach from the ocean and shelter. Owing to na- 
tural advantages the accommodation required for the modern 
great vessels could be constructed there at a comparatively small 
cost, while at the same time the advantages of the site are equally 
favorable for the construction of the necessary adjuncts of a 
harbor and docks of the first class... .... 

“Docks erected at St. Just would be in the most favorable 
position for the economical and expeditious distribution and 
collection of goods carried 
by theliners. These goods 
could be conveyed at cheap 
rates by an organized sys- 
tem of coasting steamers 
to and from St. Just and 
London, Hull, Newcastle, 
Bristol, Liverpool Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Belfast, and other places 
which are near to great 
centers of consumption 
and production, and also 
to and from the continen- 
tal ports. This systema- 
tized cooperation on a 
large scale of the ocean 
and coasting trades would 
be merely a development 
of what is already being 
done from the ports now 
being used by the liners, 
but the principle has: not 
been, and indeed can not 
be, carried far enough in 
consequence of the natural 
disadvantages of those 
ports and the great increase of size of the modern steamships.” 


A writer on ‘‘The Future of Falmouth,” in Lloyd’s List 
Weekly Summary (London), asserts that the maintenance of 
British supremacy in the carrying trade of the world is de- 
pendent upon the of - deep-drafted mammoth 
liners, whereby the cost of transport is reduced to a minimum. 
Hitherto the draft of ships trading to British dominions in the 
East has been limited by the Suez Canal, but the submarine 
closed the Suez route to many vessels and brought the Cape 
route into use once more, leading to ships of greater depth. He 
goes on: 


construction 


“The intention of the scheme referred to above being to 
accommodate steamers drawing forty-four feet and upward, 
and that depth not being available continuously under all states 
of the tide at any other port.in England, it follows that Falmouth 
should have a monopoly of the trade carried by steamers of that 
draft whose owners are desirous of saving the extra length 
of voyage and avoiding the delays, or risk of delays, in waiting 
for tides, ete. So long as these conditions continue Falmouth 
can hardly fail to become a distributing and collecting center. 
The advantages to what may be called superliners in the quick 
turn-round are manifest, and are of no inconsiderable impor- 
tance owing to their great capital cost and their proportionately 
considerable aggregate cost of running expenses. 

“Tt is estimated approximately that a saving of twenty-four 
hours inward and outward, due to saving in mileage steamed 
and the avoidance of delays entering and leaving port, would 
increase the annual earnings of a vessel of the Lusitania class 
by an amount equal to from one to one and a half times the 
gross earnings of a round trip, apart from the saving due to 
economy in cost of freight.” 
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City Corporation bestowed on General Pershing during 

his recent visit to the British capital links itself with 
the similar honor which the city of Paris bestowed on her three 
great marshals—Joffre, Foch, and Pétain. In the latter act 
there is seen a return to an old French tradition, 


sk: GRACIOUS GIFT of a sword of honor which the 


THE SWORDS OF CEREMONY 


work, drawn in simple and large lines, sumptuous of decoration, 
whose effect is still more heightened by sparse rows of pearls, 
made by an artist who is before all traditionalistic and classical.” 


The sword of Marshal Foch was entrusted to the jeweler- 
goldsmith, Henri Vever, a native of Metz, and expresses his 
province’s gratitude. Seeming to fit the religious 





“an ancient military tradition of which vic- 


austerity of Foch’s character, it is even more 





tory has brought us back the remembrance,” 
according to a writer in L’Jllustration (Paris). 
The city of Paris, which ran so many risks in 
this war, thus expresses its gratitude to the 
three who watched over her safety, giving 
them “the arms of eeremony with which they 
may adorn themselves on solemn occasions.” 
In carrying out this act there is seen the revival 
of still another tradition, that of calling in her 
best artificers to execute the work. Mr. Henry 
Nock, a medalist; Henri Vever, an artist- 
jeweler; and Edmond Becker, a sculptor, were 
the men chosen, calling to mind illustrious 
jewelers of past times, ‘‘for instance, Jean 
Varin, who was appointed, by the enlightened 
favor of Richelieu, guard and Administrator of 
the Royal Funds’; so likewise Thomas Ger- 
main, who earved the sword offered to Louis XV., 
then a child, by his good town of Paris; so in 
the ease of Francois Marteau and also Augustin 
Dupré, who worked for the “‘soldiers of the 
Second Year.” 





soberly decorated than the first. The exquisite 
carving of its golden hilt constitutes its chief 
ornament. The part held by the hand is formed 
by ‘‘a figure representing France straight as a 
caryatid draped in the tricolor, which covers it 
in the back with tiny folds, very soft to the 
touch.” Going on: 


**At the feet of this figure Alsace and Lor- 
raine raise to the recovered motherland their 
grateful eyes and attach a garland to a ear- 
touche bearing the dates of 1914-1918. The 
hilt, crowned with the helmet, thereafter to 
remain legendary as the battle headgear of 
generals and soldiers alike, is decorated with a 
frieze where pass infantry and cavalry, our 
heroes of the Great War, cut in strong relief. 
The are is ended by a figure of Victory held to 
the hilt by its extended wings, draped by a 
loose-folded chlamys, letting fall from her 
hands the garland of laurels on which are en- 
crusted the seven stars of the dignity of marshal 
represented by diamonds, which are the only 
ornaments upon the solid gold. Upon the 
projecting end of the black morocco scabbard, 
the Gallic cock crows victory. On the blade 








The handle is Gil's, the famous carver, 
He who molds best to the taste of pretty ladies 
A box of pastils in the hilt of a sword, 


said a hero of Hugo. And the ‘Queen of 
Swords,”’ the sword without rival of Czsar 
Borgia, was also due to the collaboration of an 
irreproachable blacksmith and a jeweler of 








THE MARSHAL’S SWORD. 


Presented to Joffre by the 

grateful city of Paris. The 

ship on the handle represents 
the city’s insignia. 


is the dedication of the city to the Marshal.” 


Mr. Edmond Becker was charged with model- 
ing the sword for Marshal Pétain after. the 
model he had presented at the contest: 


“His work is entirely ‘modern art.’ The 








prodigious talent, this Hercules called Fideli, 

the name of whom was only revealed during the last century. 
The three swords in question were ordered by the city of 

Paris after a limited competition had been held between artists 

assembled by the bureau of the Municipal Council. We read: 


“To Mr. Henry Nock fell the task of furnishing the sword 
of the first-created Marshal, the Victor of the Marne, Marshal 
Joffre. The enameled hilt, the principal part and the most 
remarkable, presents at first sight the escutcheon of the city 
of Paris, the galley with silvered keel, and silver sails upon a 
red field, under a blue sky sprinkled with lilies of France. 
This is overtopped by a mural crown interlaced with oak- 
leaves. Thus is represented the donor-city, the saved and 
grateful city. On the other side of the hilt, upon a searlet- 
enameled field striped with gold, a bandrol of gold bears the 
prophetic motto, Fluctuat nec mergitur. Upon the escutcheon 
of the guard in low bas-relief a helmeted Gaul fights with his 
short sword the enraged eagle. The rear part is decorated 
with two batons and the initials of the Marshal. Upon the 
are, sprinkled with laurel-leaves carved in the gold, shine the 
seven diamonds, insignia of the dignity of the Marshal. A 
little ram’s head very delicately modeled ends the projecting 
point of the hilt. The seabbard, in polished shark-skin of a dull 
milky-gray color, which seems a cluster of pearls, ends in a 
little knob of gold as the entire hilt, decorated with the fruits of 
the earth in which reposes a sword hereafter useless, the wheat 
of the furrows, the grapes of the vineyards, and the Gallic 
cock represented crowing. The blade engraved and gilded 


bears the dedication of the city to the Marshal. Such is this 


city of Paris, draped in the folds of the French 
flag, extends the crown of laurels to the victors. 
She is standing upon the symbolic ship of the Paris escutcheon, 
the prow of which is modeled into the Gallic cock, and her grace- 
ful body forms the handle of the sword, the crown of which 
forms the slender pommel and the nave the guard. 

‘*Upon the outside of the basket hilt the coat of arms of the 
city of Paris are reproduced in enamel of old French work- 
manship. The seven stars of precious stones also gleam upon 
the hilt, which is bound in the middle by a cirelet of; platinum 
surrounded by two laurel crowns engraved with the two great 
dates of the war: 1914-1918. The chape which crowns the 
secabbard of blue morocco—the color of the baton of a marshal 
—is ornamented with a motif elegantly carved, while the pro- 
jecting end of the scabbard is formed by a fine medallion rep- 
resenting Victory.” 


These three swords were presented on the night before the 
Triumph, July 14, on the place of the Hétel de Ville, the old 
“‘Gréve,”’ which played such an important rdéle in the history of 
France. It was a festive spectacle, we are told, which has not 
been seen since 1860, when the last sword of honor recom- 
pensing military services was offered to Marshal MacMahon 
by the district of Autun, where he was born, in commemoration 
of his victory of Magenta and of his elevation to the rank of 
Duke. The immense and curious crowd of Parisians which 
assembled on the 14th of July along the route of the glorious 
procession did not see these beautiful arms at the sides of the 
three great chiefs, as they may not be carried on horseback. 
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DEMOCRATIZING GERMAN THEATERS 


HERE IS MORE DEMOCRACY to the square inch 

in Germany than anywhere else, claims Mr. Charles 

Victor, corresponding for the New York Evening Post. 
‘“Nowhere is this more true than in the theater.’ If all he tells 
us about the German theater is to be taken as contributory to 
this fact, Democracy might well look out for 
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stantly, not to mention repertoire performances of ‘Heimat’ and 
‘Die Ehre’ that are recurring at the state theaters constantly. 

“These theaters, of course, cultivate the classics as before 
the war, especially Shakespeare, Lessing, and Schiller. 

“Ibsen, long Germany’s favorite modern dramatist, is suffer- 
ing a partial eclipse. Nevertheless ‘Peer Gynt,’ with Grieg’s 
music, is frequently produced at the Schauspielhaus and is very 
popular, while ‘Rosmersholm’ and ‘Pillars of Society’ alternate 

with Hauptmann’s ‘Biberpelz’ and other 





its character. In this connection Mr. Victor 


plays at another theater.” 





refers especially to ‘“‘the demand for demo- 
cratic institutions and reform in all the in- 
strumentalities of life,’ which, he says, has 
reached ‘‘a positive epidemic’’; and this has 
entered the theater and changed entirely the 
old method of its conduct. Alongside has 
gone an astounding liberty, or license, accord- 
ing to the point of view, in respect to the 
nature of the plays presented. War-plays 
are unpopular, and hence non-existent, a con- 
dition, Mr. Victor learns from Max Reinhardt, 
the famous producer, that prevailed even dur- 
ing the war. They are scorned now because 
they smack of the ‘‘ Wilhelmian era,”’ as it is 
called. The revolution, according to Max 
Reinhardt, could long ago have been foreseen 
in the plays of the younger generation, only 
the public didn’t see them because of the 
alert eye of the censor: 





‘During the war we avoided war-plays be- 
cause the war itself was a reality. Now that 
we have the revolution in real life, we avoid 





Democracy shows itself in its People’s 
Theater, now taken over in dead earnest. It 
was, in fact, one of the sops thrown to the 
‘“‘theater-mad” populace during the war, and 
Reinhardt was set to manage it, giving those 
the monumental productions for which he is 
internationally famous at a maximum sub- 
scription price of five marks a performance. 
We read: 


“The cheapest seats are to be as low as 
one mark, and the theater is to have all the 
comforts of a popular resort, where people 
may do exactly as they please, even to bring- 
ing their own suppers and eating them in 
spacious refreshment-rooms, where drinks — 
and food, if desired—are furnished at low cost. 

‘But the conception of democracy has made 
such strides in Germany that even this under- 
taking is now officially attacked by the work- 
ingmen’s organizations, because the prices are 
graduated and because Professor Reinhardt 
has not given the workers’ committees a voice 
in the artistic counsels of the enterprise. The 
proletariat, they say, is to have the best seats 
at its disposal and is to »e consulted as to the 








it on the stage. But years before the actual 
outbreak the revolution was foreshadowed in 
the work of our younger playwrights. Our 
artists, our intellectuals of the younger gener- 
ation, were in revolt throughout the period of 
the war. Gdéring’s ‘Seeschlact,’ Hasenclever’s 
‘Der Sohn,’ Unruh’s ‘Das _ Geschlecht,’ 
Sorge’s ‘Der Bettler,’ and Arnold Zweig’s 
‘Samuel’ were all plays that could not be pub- 
licly produced because of their revolutionary 
character. 

“Even the romantic ‘Danton’s Tod’ of 
Biicher, I learned, which treats the French 
Revolution in an entirely objective spirit, and 
which is not of the modern revolutionary 
school, was for a long time prohibited by the 
censor, who evidently did not believe in play- 
ing with fire at a time when the outside rubies, appears 
world thought the German people solid for Auneticnn eran. 
the Kaiser. 


ure of Liberty. 





Photograph by Central News Photo Service, N.Y. 


LONDON'’S GIFT TO 
PERSHING. 


The gold-mounted sword of honor 
presented to the American Com- 
mander by the City of London 
recently. On one side of the sword 
is the figure of Britannia, and on 
the reverse side appears the fig- 


of the American arms and of the 
City of London also figure, and 
on each side of the center band 
are engraved the names of the 
battles in which American forces 
took part. The General's mono- 
gram, executed in diamonds and 


kind of spiritual nourishment it desires. 

‘** Socialization,’ which is the demand of the 
hour in industry, has been virtually aceom- 
plished in the theatersof Germany. Especially 
in the state and municipal theaters this was 
a comparatively easy matter. Court theaters 
have become national theaters by the simple 
process of having the state supply the subsidy 
which the princes contributed out of their in- 
come (which was also paid by the state), thus 
actually saving money, tho the difference is 
likely to be made up by the higher salaries 
which everybody, from stage-hand to star, is 
demanding. 

‘“‘The constitution of the National Theater 
in Munich may be regarded as typical for 
Germany, and a few excerpts from its text will 
indicate how far democracy has supplanted 
official rule in this particular field. 


The inscription 


just below the 








“The lifting of the censorship in Germany 
has brought forth a whole crop of plays on ‘moral’ topics, sexual 
problems and perversities which were forbidden till now. Bisher 
verboten (‘till now prohibited’) is a common phrase in theater 
‘ads’ and can be depended upon.to fill the house. Thus Strind- 
berg and Wedekind have become great favorites and are never 
absent from the play schedule. Wedekind’s ‘Friihling’s Erwachen’ 
has had several runs in different theaters in Berlin, and both 
‘Erdgeist’ and ‘Die Biichse der Pandora’—last words in the 
frank portrayal of disgusting, abnormal lasciviousness—are run- 
ning not only in Berlin but in the provinces as well. 

“It would astound the average American to see young girls, 
some in the company of their elders, applauding these realistic 
exhibitions of immorality. If you remark upon it to the natives, 
it is explained that most of these young girls have in the course 
of the war—as nurses and in social work—experienced so much 
in real life that they are incapable of being shocked. . . . The 
war has not changed the popular taste, and that is what managers, 
on the whole, are catering to with evident success. At present 
there are running in Berlin two new plays of Sudermann, a seri- 
ous one, ‘Der gute Ruf,’ and a comedy, ‘Das héhere Leben.’ 
Both of them are tremendously successful and approaching their 
three hundredth performance. A dramatization of the same 
author’s early novel, ‘Der Katzensteg,’ has recently had its pre- 
miére; so Sudermann alone occupies three Berlin theaters con- 








‘*The National Theater,’ the opening sen- 
tence runs, ‘is an institution of the Republic 
of Bavaria.’ It is to be ‘guided by the aspiration to cultivate 
the noblest stage art in a model manner.’ ‘Special provisions 
are to secure the attendance of the poorer [minderbemittelten| 
strata of the nation.’ 

‘“*The director is to be represented, whenever necessary, by 
the head [obmann] of the artists’ council.’ 

‘In giving direction, the ‘form of confidential discussion’ is 
to be adopted. 

‘** All heads of departments are to be appointed by the director 
after securing the ratification of the artists’ councils. . . . The 
artists’ council has the right of influence upon all regulations 
and decisions of the management. . . . In connection with the 
renewal of contracts, questions of artistic and economic employ- 
ment and usage . . . the chief director, the head of the depart- 
ment, and the council have each one vote.’ 

‘***Tn cases of difference of opinion among heads, the artists’ 
council shall be the court of appeal.’”’ 


The really democratic art in Germany as elsewhere is the 
movie, and here, we are told, ‘‘as in the cabarets where ‘jazz’ 
and ‘fox-trot’ are the favorites, the American article is still the 


leader ’’: 


‘‘Even during the war Charlie Chaplin was the diversion de 
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lure in Berlin, and the German movies of to-day are mere 
Ersatz for American. 

“But under the democratic order of the day the movie, too, 
is to have a boom. Being the favorite of the people, it is being 
officially recognized. In Munich the director of the National 
Theater has had the clever idea of establishing a gigantic state 
movie, using the former royal stables for the purpose. This is 
to be run for profit, and the surplus is to be used to take care 
of the deficit of the opera and drama, so that even under a com- 
munistic government which might have no sense for high art, 
the future existence of the institution would be secure. This 
process of Sanierung is to be further assisted by a state film 
monopoly, which is to control the manufacture as well as the 
importation of all films, and presumably the quality is to be 
controlled as well. Even democracy, in Germany, must have 
an ‘educational’ touch.” 





SQUARE DEALS FOR AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


ELF-RESPECTING AMERICAN COMPOSERS ask for 
os nothing but ‘‘a square deal,’ and they wish to have this 
deal based on ‘‘the intrinsic art value” of their work. 
To secure this, a society for the publication of American music 
has been formed, and the reason stated in the opening announce- 
ment ‘is the aim to se- 
eure the ‘‘square deal.” 
In thus hitting the popu- 
lar note of the day, the 
composers are expected 
to elicit sympathy, but, 
according to the views of 
at least two leaders in 
the musical world, the 
eoncert-room and not 
the printing-press ought 
to be the means of at- 
taining the desired end. 
Singers, players, and con- 
ductors, it appears, con- 
trol the gift of the square 
deal, whereas the print- 
ing-press has already 
overworked its powers. 
Mr. Josef Hofmann, it 
will be remembered, 
gave a program of Ameri- 
ean compositions in sev- 
eral of his recitals last 
year, and hiscomment on 
the event, given in an 
interview in Musical 
America (New York), is 
that “the public took 
more kindly to them than 
the critics.” The critics, he avers, ‘“‘should not stand between 
art and the public.” He professes not to understand the at- 
titude of the critics. ‘‘ American composers receive much more 
sympathy and encouragement from the public than from the 
professional critic.” This case assumes that the performer is not 
the one to hinder the square deal. But according to Mr. Gustav 
Saenger, who writes in The Musical Observer (New York), hore 
look for the culprit: 























MARSHAL FOCH’S SWORD 


Seems to epitomize the war for 
France, at the same time symboliz- 
ing the owner’s character. 











**Tt lies in the nature of a publisher’s business that in order 
to succeed, his publications must sell, and in order to sell, a 
work must become known through public performances. But 
so far at least it has been the American publisher who has given 
the squarest deal to the American composer, regardless of the 
latter’s neglect by most of our prominent soloists and con- 
ductors. That this is no idle boast can easily be proved by the 
large number of works of all denominations’ by American writers 
contained in catalogs of American publishing houses. 








“To sit down complacently and wait until prominent singers 
and instrumental artists make up their minds that this or that 
American composition should be taken up owing to its intrinsic 
art value would seem like a huge joke. I believe it has long 
since been proved that the average artist does not go in exten- 
sively for discovering new works; of course, he says he does; he 
invariably is anxious to add novelties to his repertoire, but unless 
he is a producer himself, in which case his own new works will 
always be prominently featured, we find with very little excep- 
tion that his programs are devoted to his older, well-established, 
repertoire numbers from one season to the next. No, if friend 
American composer waits patiently for a square deal from the 
average successful violinist, pianist, or singer on the basis of 
intrinsic art values, and without going after them, tooth and nail, 
he may be successful after he has been buried, but never during 
his lifetime. The very first consideration with the majority of 
soloists is their own success, first, last, and all the time. If a 
living composer can help them in this desire, they accept with 
becoming graciousness and pleasure; if not, the storehouses of 
musical treasure left us by the masters of a former day serve 
them equally well.” 

Prominent conductors, it appears, are the most remiss in deal- 
ing the square hand to American-born composers: 


“The majority of these conductors, while unquestionably 
qualified for their positions, are mostly all foreigners by birth, 
inclination, and training. With most of them the American 
composer is an uncomfortable nuisance who can not be openly 
squashed but who must be silently endured. Why this should 
be no one cz. tell, and particularly not in the face of the enormous 
wave of patriotism which we have experienced during the time 
of the war. Naturally, many of our conductors pretend that they 
are hugely interested in the American composer just as many of 
the instrumentalists profess to be; some of them really perform 
some of their works, but no one can begin to imagine the very 
maelstrom of neglect and snobbishness with which the works of 
little-known newcomers are brushed aside, rejected, and utterly 
ignored under pretense of lack of time for examination, rehearsals, 
or owing to an overabundance of submitted scores.” 


Mr. Saenger cites a case where the first symphony of Mr. L. 
Leslie Loth, the American pianist and composer, sponsored by 
Alberto Jonas, the Spanish piano virtuoso and teacher, and 
James Francis Cooke, editor of The Etude, sought a hearing from 
the leader of the Philadelphia orchestra. The examination of 
Mr. Loth’s symphony was requested on the “‘basis of its in- 
trinsic art value’’: 


“As Mr. Loth is a self-respecting, modest, and unassuming 
young American composer who asks for nothing in the world but 
a square deal based on the intrinsic value of his work, he set 
himself down patiently to await a reply. But no reply came for 
twenty-two days—when Mr. Jonds received a short business- 
like epistle, not from Mr. Stokowski, but from that gentleman’s 
secretary, stating that owing to illness at the time Mr. Stokowski 
was unable to answer either his or Mr. Cooke’s letters, and that 
in the absence of Mr. Stokowski, who was just then away from 
the city recuperating, he was answering his letter. Then fol- 
lowed a brief statement to the effect that as Mr. Stokowski was 
planning a large number of new works for presentation in the 
future, and as it would take him some time to carry out all his 
promises to perform these works, he would not be able to con- 
sider any further works at the present time. 

‘**Tn considering that a genuinely gifted young American, spon- 
sored by two reputable men in high professional standing, and 
who without question are capable judges of the young man’s 
abilities, should have to put up with such treatment seems most 
discouraging, to say the least. 

‘All I should like to know is, if our illustrious foteign con- 
ductors, who are in a position to produce new works, are sincere 
in their desires to encourage American creative effort, how can a 
deserving young composer, such as the above-mentioned Mr. 
Loth, ever hope to get a hearing if these selfsame gentlemen 
simply refuse to have anything to do with him, his sponsors, his 
seore, or with his life ambitions? 

‘*Maybe the new society could enlighten us as to how a young, 
ambitious composer must go about getting a square deal in 
such a case as the above mentioned.” 


The challenge which is thrown down here has enough of 
the. provocative in it so that we may look for further expres- 
sions pro and con. Meantime the American composer may be 
led to do more than publish. 
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RED CROSS AS A SHAKESPEARIAN 
PRODUCER 


F SHAKESPEARE is abandoned by our superwise manag- 
I ers, there is no reason why an éager public should submit 

to the eclipse of our greatest classic. If the American Red 
Cross could organize a performance among an alien people, 
what might. not be done.at home by them or by other untheat- 
rical societies who have the will? The ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” was recently performed for the first time by Italian 
school children in the ancient theater of Tusculum in the hills 
above Frascati. The mention of the word is sufficient to call 
up in any schoolboy memories of Macaulay, and he will be 
glad to learn that the old theater of the Republican age is still 
fairly preserved, tho decay has robbed it of its pristine form. 
“The cavea is practically intact,” says a correspondent of the 
London Morning Post, ‘‘some columns of the proscenium are 
still in situ, and the stage and orchestra are well preserved.” 
The picture of this Old-World town invaded by the American 
Red Cross on their mission of education as well as relief surely 
stirs some pride in us who stay at home, and the tribute, be it 
noticed, is from the pen of a British writer. 


‘‘On the one hand rise Monte Cavo, with the gray hill-town 
of Rocca di Papa, and other of the Alban hills. On the other 
hand the Campagna rolls away, mile upon mile, to the walls of 
Rome, and to Candida Soracte, rising in violet mist from the 
plain. On the horizon to the south the distant Mediterranean 
glistens like a silver'shield. Shaded by century-old trees, this 
theater of the Republican age has gradually sunken into a state 
of abandon and decay. . . . But all has been reduced, softened, 
beautified by the hand of time. The walls and columns are 
covered with moss and lichen, wild flowers and sweet herbs 
invade the fiers of seats from which eager audiences once 
listened to the plays of Plautus and Terence; and sheep now 
pasture within the precinct of the adjoining forum. 

“The silence of the ancient theater was ‘broken the other 
afternoon by the sweet notes of stringed instruments and by the 
sweeter voices of young boys. To the melodious music of 
Mendelssohn divinities unknown to classical mythology passed 
across the grass-grown stage: Oberon and Titania, Puck and 
Hermia, Bottom, Flute, Quince, and the others. It was, perhaps, 
the first time that the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ has been 
performed by Italian schoolboys. The translation was that of 
Diego Angeli. He has succeeded in rendering the play literally, 
and at the same time has created a delightfully spontaneous 
piece of Italian verse. Indeed, those familiar with both lan- 
guages might well have asked themselves the other afternoon 
whether the Italian translation did nof appeal as more eupho- 
nious than the English original. The fluid phrases of the lingua 
dolce were as honey in the mouths of those sweet-voiced boy 
comedians.” 


For American schoolboys to compete with those here de- 
scribed would perhaps be a hardy task, for— 


“The Italian is a born actor. To these Latin people the 
gesture is as essential as the spoken word, and it makes for 
bodily grace. The natural dignity and spontaneity of these 
youthful actors could not have been equaled by schoolboys of 
Northern race and tradition. ‘No English lad could have 
interpreted Bottom as that youth has done,’ remarked an old 
Cambridge don. And the audience, spellbound by the in- 
tensely dramatic and essentially feminine rendering of the part 
of Titania, must have felt poignantly the truth of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s observation: ‘When the boy-players disappeared 
from the stage of England, British drama received a blow from 
which it has never recovered.’ The classic note of the perform- 
ance was reached when, to the stirring bars of the familiar 
wedding-march, Theseus and Hippolita,) followed by a long 
retinue of white-robed Athenians, were seen wending their way 
through the ilex grove to the grass-grown stage, there to witness 
‘the tedious brief scene of Pyramus and his love Thisbe.’ For 
a few hours the neglected theater seemed to have reawakened 
to its ancient life and purpose, and to hold once again within 
its shattered walls the palpitating life of its legitimate de- 
seendants, garbed in the togas which only those of Latin blood 
can don with grace.” 
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The players were not sons of Latium, we are told. ‘They 
were refugee boys from Venice and Friuli who, since the disaster 
of Caporetto, have been housed in an improvised college outside 
Frascati by the Commission of the American Red Cross to 
Italy,” and— 


“The English comedy was recited by them to celebrate their 
departure for their homes in the liberated territory. The music 
was performed by volunteers 
from the Augustes orchestra of 
Rome. 

“This college is a typical ex- 
ample of the great work carried 
on in Italy during the last years 
of the war by the American 
Red Cross. Within a few weeks 
from the day the appeal was 
made, the American Red Cross 
had remodeled and equipped a 
vast building, and had in act- 
ive operation a college for a 
hundred refugee boys gathered 
from schools and colleges in the 
invaded territory. Dormitories, 
classrooms, a chapel, baths and 
showers, a playing-field where 
football, baseball, bowls, and 
other games not familiar to the 
Italian schoolboy were taught, 
were installed within a month’s 
time. Nuns from a bombed 
convent in Padua were placed 
in charge of the kitchen and 
linen-room; masters who had fled 
from the invaded territory were 
found to carry on the school; and 
the expense and administration 
were undertaken by the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross. Throughout the 
length and breadth of Italy col- 
leges, dayschools, soup-kitchens, 
sewing-rooms, canteens, soldiers’ 
huts,day-nurseries, and other in- 
stitutions to give relief or .em- 
ployment to refugees and sol- 
diers’ families were instituted by 
the American Red Cross. The work has borne great fruit, for 
it has strengthened for ever the ties of friendship and mutual 
understanding between the people of the Latin land and those 
of the young Republic. It was a useful and practical form of 
propaganda, the traces of which will not perish.” 




















MARSHAL PETAIN, 


Who said, ‘* They Shall Not 

Pass"’ at Verdun,is given a 

sword whose form seems to 
call his words to mind. 














ENGLAND’S MOST WIDELY READ NOVELIST — It is not 
Wells, or Bennett, or Marie Corelli, tho first. thoughts may jump 
to one of these conclusions. By common consent of British 
papers it is Mr. Nat Gould, who died a few weeks ago, at the 
age of sixty-one. The London Morning Post writes: 


‘‘He was the most widely read of all modern story-tellers, and 
among those of the further and nearer past only the elder Dumas 
and Mrs. Henry Wood can have equaled. him in popularity. 
The number of his full-length stories exceeds 230, and of these 
at least ten million copies have been sold. Huge editions of 
these stories are constantly being issued, and it is unlikely that 
they will cease to be required for many a long year. -He had 
that great and very rare gift—the faculty of telling a simple, 
straightforward story, full of human characters and thrilling but 
natural episodes, without wasting a word. Racing, as title after 
title assures-us, is inyariably the environment of his persone 
dramatis—and almost always Virtue is rewarded and Vice is 
punished by the victory in some classic event of a ‘dark horse’ 
who escapes the machinations of a gang of villains in wondrous 
wise. . . . During the war he was easily the first favorite with 
soldiers and seamen, and the claim he humorously made in con- 
versation, that he had done his bit to help us to beat the Ger- 
mans by land and by sea, must in fairness be conceded. It is 
quite possible that arch-critics of the future will accept him as 
the Dumas of the turf. In private life he was the kindest and 
most genial of men, and his loss will be lamented by a circle 
of close friends.” 

























































































HE CENOTAPH SEEMED TO BE, in both London 
and Paris, the center and substance of the peace celebra- 
tions. It was as if the words of Mr. Clemenceau, ut- 
tered upon the heralding of the armistice, were remembered and 
acted upon, “Salute the great army that died.” It is not that 
our dead in the public celebrations that we have allowed our- 


HOW THEY HONORED THE DEAD 


of the Seine, Mr. Autrand, who, as we learn from a letter to the 
Boston Transcript, said in saluting the arrival of the troops at 
the gates of the capital on this last, most memorable, of July 
fourteenths: 

“Our dead accompany you. Altho invisible, they are in the 
midst_of your cortége, where the mysterious, unerring instinct 
of the widows and of the bereaved mothers will discern 
their cherished image. At the same time, with you, they 





“AUX MORTS POUR LA PATRIE.” 


_ and was the object of veneration to countless thousands. 








The cenotaph stood beneath the Arc de Triomphe on the night of July 13-14, 


will receive the offerings of flowers and of tears. Together 
you will pass under this Arch of Triumph whose loftiness 
and magnificence are scarcely adequate to your glory.” 


The same spirit of deference to the dead, we are told, 
was exprest in many of the unofficial decorations. One 
of these was an inscription upon the fagade of a big 
department store, reading: 

Gloire 4 notre France éternelle 

Gloire & ceux qui sont morts pour elle. 

[Forever glory to our France, and to those who have 
died for her.] 

The cenotaph, which was the civic expression of 
honor to the dead, was erected under the Are de 
Triomphe, “‘by way,” says this same writer, ‘‘of affir- 
mation of the right of priority in glory of the dead 
heroes over the living heroes.”” And the night of the 
13th-14th was ‘‘consecrated exclusively to a solemn 
vigil in their honor’’: 

“This cenotaph (the joint creation of Louis Sue, 
Gustave Jaulnes, and André Mare) was a quadrilateral, 
slowly tapering, slightly truncated pyramid of staff, 
eolored a pale, dull gold, against each of the surfaces 
of which stood out in bold relief an august and aus- 
terely draped winged ‘ Victory ’—the wings curious styli- 
zations of avion wings—holding a palm-branch in each 
hand. It was adorned further with clusters of furled 
flags, with fourragéres, and with laurel-leaf moldings, and 
was surmounted by an archaic brazier. The pedestal, 
inseribed, ‘Aux morts pour la Patric,’ carried bas-reliefs 
of the various arms and engines of the war, and the 
ample plinth had at each of its corners a brazier in 
the form of a winged grenade. Cuirassiers, dragoons, 
chasseurs, hussars, zouaves, fantassins, sapeurs, and 
marines (chosen from among the members of the Société 
des Combatants Volontaires), bearing torches, acted 
as its guard of honor....... 

“Its proportions were so nicely adjusted to its sur- 
roundings that it was not dwarfed, as a work of art in- 
trinsically more satisfying might easily have been, by 
the mass of the majestic arch under which it stood. 
Closing the peerless vista up the Champs-Elysées from 
the Place de la Concorde, or viewed from any one of 
the other dozen avenues converging on the magnificent 
Place de I’ Etoile, it did not seem ‘an intrusion or an 
impertinence. And from certain view-points, under 








selves have been forgotten. The “Altar of the Dead,” erected 
in front of the New York Public Library, and flanked by that 
glorious guard of honor composed of the wounded, was testimony 
of our remembrance. But the imposing feature was always the 
triumphal arch; the huzzas were for the returning living. Our 
celebrations, indeed, were those of weleome home; by some 
strange omission we forgot to celebrate peace. In the hearts of 
our returning soldiers, however, it can not be said that thoughts 
of those left behind were absent. Over and over again we have 
heard them say that for them the marching lines held chiefly 
the silent, unseen figures of the ‘‘buddies’’ who now rest in 
France. The same sentiment was put into form by the Prefect 


certain atmospheric conditions, if was genuinely im- 
pressive. Incarnadined by the hazy glow of the setting sun it 
appeared an awful, apocalyptical volatilization of blood.  Illu- 
mined after nightfall by the torches of its guard of honor and 
by the flames of its braziers, it took on from a distance (from 
the Rond-Point, for instance) the aspect of a strange, luminous 
blurr, of a mystical phosphorescence, beautifully emblematical 
of the soul emancipated from the bondage of the flesh. While 
at closer range, the unlighted top of the Triumphal Arch being 
assimilated by the cireumambient gloom, it seemed a brilliantly 
lighted altar under an immense cathedral vault.” 


In London, also, the central object of the peace celebrations 
was the cenotaph bearing these words: 
THE GLOROUS DEAD. 


















py 
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British feeling does not express itself like the French, but The 
Daily Telegraph, anticipating the devoir, published this on the 


morning of the procession: 


**As the victors march by, the accompanying bands will cease 
playing, and in the ensuing silence, broken only by the tread of 
the marchers, Allies, Dominion troops, and the troops of the 
motherland will break into two broad streams of men walking 
six abreast on either side of the cenotaph, and salute—the 
Glorious Dead. 

“Thus, in the very hour of our triumph, and in the following 
hours of our festivities and amusements of all kinds, we shall 
not forget—we must not 
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RECONSTRUCTING GERMAN MISSIONS 
wala LUTHERANS are urged to take immediate 


steps to bring the German Lutheran Missions, to be 

disposed of by the Allied and the Associated Govern- 
ments, within their jurisdiction. Property rights of these missions 
are to be safeguarded by the Allied Governments, and, in the 
language of the Treaty, the property of the missionary societies, 
‘‘ineluding that of trading societies whose profits were devoted 
to the support of missions, shall continue to be devoted to 





forget—the heroic dead! To 
them, first and foremost, we 
owe our victory. Without 
them there would have been 
no victorious decisions, and 
probably no festivities what- 
ever to-day. Even the. 
school children, who have 
been given an official part 
in the celebrations, will re- 
member that when one of 
the victorious generals of the 
Roman Army was carried 
in triumph amid cheer- 
ing multitudes through the 
laureled streets of the capi- 
tal, a slave was placed in 
the back of his car to remind 
him that he was, after all, 
only aman. So may we be 
reminded by this simple 
cenotaph of what the sur- 
vivors of the war, soldiers 
and civilians, owe to the 
men who made the great 
sacrifice.’’ 


An observer, Mr. Alan 
Handsacre, who viewed the 
procession from a _ point 
near the Cenotaph, writes 
in The Pall Mall Gazette 
(London): 


“Its presence gave dig- 
nity to rejoicing. Every 
man in his gladness felt his 
indebtedness to those who 
could not share what their 
sacrifices alone made possi- 
ble. And it is thus that Vic- 
tory should be celebrated. 
That impressively simple 








AMERICAN TROOPS PASSING THE CENOTAPH IN WHITEHALL, LONDON. 


Sim Edwin Lutyens’s cenotaph to the fallen in Whitehall, impressive in its simplicity of design. was gravely 

and reverently saluted by the passing troops. ‘Yreaths of laurel and flowers were laid at the foot, and all 

day ‘long four soldiers, with arms reversed, kept watch in memory of their dead comrades. In the picture, 

says The Illustrated London News, the Américan troops are seen passing with their colors and “ Old Glory,” 
lending a touch of brilliant color to the gray and khaki of the general scene. 








monument, with its grave 
leaves of laurel, its garnered 
flowers of love, and its silent, solemn guard, spoke to London 
of chivalry and of consolation, of the joy of noble sorrow, and 
of the emptiness of hollow mirth. It gave unimaginable feeling 
to the mechanical movement of salute in the marching troops. 
It gave depth and a fine decorum to the multitudes of cheering 
citizens. It made the Victory March not merely a splendid 
show, but a human sacrament of praise and thanksgiving. 

“Since that day one has wondered whether this noble work 
would be allowed to perish. One has listened with mingled 
anger and incredulity to suggestions for-its removal. It ob- 
structs the traffic—end where, pray, wou!d have been the traffic 
of all the streets and seas of the world ifthe Great Obstruction 
had not been removed by those for whose memorial: there is 
not room? It is not a Christian emblem! And where, pray, 
in the Armies of the British Empire is it the rule that only 
men of one creed shall fight? Surely it is the supreme achieve- 
ment of Sir Edwin Lutyens that he has interpreted those human 
qualities of courage and remembrance which are the monopoly 
of no religious faith in a symbol that can appeal to men of all 
creeds and of none. No suggestion for an aiternative to this 
monument or to this site has been advanced that was worth 
& moment’s consideration. 

“The Cenotaph is to remain. It is a decision that does credit 
to the Government.” 


missionary purposes.”” In order to insure the due execution 
of this undertaking, the Allied and the Associated Govern- 
ments “will hand over such property to Boards of Trustees 
appointed by, or approved by, the governments and composed 
of persons holdirig the faith of the mission whose property is 
involved.” 

The rest of the Article 438 expresses the intention that 
‘‘while continuing to maintain a full control as to the in- 
dividuals by whom the missions are conducted, the Allied and 
Associated Governments will safeguard the interests of such 
missions. ”’ 

In ealling attention to these provisions, Dr. L. B. Wolf points 
out in The Lutheran (Philadelphia) that no promise is made ‘‘to 
restore-the missionaries to their former field, nor the former 
fields to their missions,” but he thinks that ‘some hope” is 
held out ‘‘that certain approved individuals of the missions may 
be permitted to remain in the missions, and that by and by 
when the effects of the great conflict shall be modified, some of 
the missionaries, repatriated during the war, may be allowed 
He expands his project 


to return to their former fields.’ 
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further on the ground of what may be hoped for and what may 
be done to meet the conditions: 


**At least those missions which are allowed to take charge of 
the work may employ some of the missionaries who, before the 
war, carried on the work; of course, with the approval of the 
governments concerned, or, at least, if this is too much to hope, 
those put in charge must use funds from such societies as 
supported the missions in prebellum days. 

“From what is certain in this article, as well as from what 
may be implied and hoped for, the way for our American Luth- 
erans seems plain. We must move, and move quickly, to ap- 
proach the proper authorities with a request that these mis- 
sions of the Lutheran Church of Germany be handed over to 
American Lutherans, to be directed and supported by our gifts. 
Who shall make the move, is the question now raised. How 
shall the necessary funds be secured. when we have found out the 
extent of the needs of these missions, is equally important. 

“The aysyer might. be that this present body, as now con- 
stituted, representing the Foreign Boards, should make the 
request for these missions. It might be that each one of the 
Boards could accept part of the responsibility to carry on and 
support this work. 

“But it is doubtful whether this is the most feasible plan. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think it is not. In the nature of the 
case we can not say how long these missions shall be ours to 
direct and support. Should the way, in the near or more dis- 
tant future, be opened to allow the former societies to control 
and direct them, we should be ready to hand them back to the 
societies from which, under war’s distress, we were put in charge. 
This much is certain: the least we can do now is to accept the 
challenge of the Treaty of Peace. Our American Lutheran 
Church must rise to the needs of the hour, and be willing to 
assume the task.” 


Dr. Wolf reports efforts already made to ascertain, through 
the Commission of the National Lutheran Council now at work 
in Europe, when it will be possible ‘‘to approach the missionary 
societies in Germany and find out the condition of these socie- 
ties.” He adds: 

“Tt would also be wise for the Commissioners to counsel with 
the Lutheran missionary leaders in other Lutheran lands on the 
continent of Europe and discuss with them the condition of 
these German societies, as to funds available and as to men 
who could be released for work. 

‘‘Here in America we should move on the authorities at 
Washington, D. C., so that our requests for certain fields may 
be properly made and backed up by proper authorities. When 
we are asked we must be able to say who will stand sponsor for 
so great an undertaking. Some central authority must speak 
for our Mission Boards, if they do not think it best to speak for 
themselves, as to their resources and men. 

“It would seem that the most natural thing is to get our 
National Lutheran Council to take all preliminary steps to secure 
the mission field. After this has been done we must agree to 
some organization which will place the Foreign Missionary 
Boards in some vital relation to the National Lutheran Council, 
through some temporary committee, and then perfect, as needs 
arise, this committee and its work under the general direction 
of the National Lutheran Council. It would seem that this is 
sufficient at the present juncture, until we shall know more of 
the peace settlement. 

“Tt is certain that we can not and dare not, at this stage of the 
situation, in any proper manner face the problems involved as a 
divided American Lutheran foree. We can not divide this work; 
it is not ours permanently and may never become ours. It is a 
mighty temporary trust for our American Lutherans to take 
over, preserve, and, if conditions in the future demand or permit, 
to restore to those whose work it has been. We must put into 
the task every ounce of power, if it shall be by proper authorities 
intrusted to us. 

“The only body in sight in a position to act for us is the 
National Lutheran Council. We may be competent to-organize 
ourselves to act with them for our Boards, but we must depend 
on the National Lutheran Council in the near future for financial 
aid. Our Boards must lend men to help in reconstruction, and 
if this committee is empowered by our Boards, we must meet 
this mighty challenge and back up the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil in every proper manner, to meet the situation. 

**Roughly, we must know what the task is—how much money 
and how many men will be needed. . . . This is not an impossible 
task for our American Lutheran Church to undertake in this 
time of crisis.” 








THE VANISHING PREACHER. 


ALANCING LOSSES with prospective gains leaves the 
B weight still on the losing side in the ministers’ profes- 

sion; and The Christian Register (Boston) wonders if 
ministers are becoming extinct. Hundreds of churches in New 
England and thousands throughout the country, it declares, 
closed for the summer “without the members having the least 
idea who will be the preacher when their church opens in the 
fall, if it opens.” The dilatory policy about salaries is seemingly 
reaping its reward: 


“All denominational magazines confess the same dearth of 
leaders. Belated movements to raise ministers’ salaries and 
provide proper pension funds are not only belated, but almost 
too-lated. Shall we say that ministers are becoming extinct? 
And if they are, where have they gone to? Two from our own 
fellowship are reported to have become undertakers’ assistants 
of a new sort. Other business pursuits have taken a great 
many. That business which has become a profession, life-insur- 
ance, has successfully called others. Of late the exodus has been 
in the direction of social service of various sorts. War-com- 
mission and public committee work, community service of the 
paid variety, and such like have seemed to some men to offer 
wider fields of service. One of our Unitarian ministers, who 
was practically manager of the welfare and ‘‘drive”’ work of a 
large city during the war, has been offered a permanent posi- 
tion in similar work at a salary of his own figure. He, for one, 
refused, but his case isfar toorare. So scarce have able minis- 
ters become, especially those in the popular thirties and forties, 
that let a young preacher hint at a convention that his parson- 
age lacks steam-heat, and he is likely to find three ‘‘calls’’ wait- 
ing for him when he reaches home. There are several small 
rays of hope, however, which have recently become noticeable. 
The Methodist missions centennial celebration at Columbus 
increased their prospective ministers, missionaries, and religious 
workers by several hundreds. The Baptists report indications 
of a larger than usual enrolment this fall in the theological sem- 
inaries. Other denominations have similar hopes. It is re- 
ported, also, that some returning soldiers are to enter the minis- 
try after a period of study, In time these men will replace 
recent vacancies, but more earnest efforts by denominational 
leaders are necessary if the present scarcity is permanently to 
be overcome.” $ 





INDICTED BY PROFESSOR EUCKEN—Recantations from 
some of the German intellectuals were reproduced in an article 
in another department last week. Strangely, none of those rep- 
resented the religious life of Germany; perhaps the future will 
show a change of heart in some who have been guiding this 
life, but so far a quite different attitude is exprest by one of 
them. Prof. Rudolf Eucken, the dean of German philosophers, 
thus vented his feelings regarding the German Treaty: 


*‘T appeal to the moral conscience of humanity. Before the 
whole world I accuse the authors of the monstrous peace terms 
of two offenses—of untruthfulness and of a dishonorable intent.” 


7 
The effect of his words upon one part of humanity who were 
the victims of German aggression is exprest by the New York 
Tribune in a retort quoted by The Christian Work (New York): 


“‘Tf Professor Eucken would restrict himself to saying that he 
regards the Treaty, from the German point of view, as not alto- 
gether satisfactory, he might be excused, but he ought to know 
better than to vent his indignation by raising the issues of truth- 
fulness and of morality. In September, 1914, Professor Eucken 
indorsed with his name and prestige the manifesto of the ninety- 
three German professors containing statements like these: ‘It is 
not true that we trespassed in neutral Belgium. . . . It is not 
true that the life and property of a single Belgian citizen were 
injured by our soldiers without the bitterest self-defense having 
made it necessary... . / And so on. 

“No discussion of the facts involved is possible to-day. The 
assertions of. the German professors are recorded in the ledger 
of history as straight, unmitigated falsehoods. The men who 
staked their reputations on them, and who, since, have not 
shown the slightest inclination to recant and apologize, must 
be considered moral bankrupts.” 
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“Gy CADILLAC 5? 
has oe Tak “ 


> 


EVERY now and then our own appreciation of what 
the Cadillac did in France, is heightened by some new 
and spontaneous tribute from the American Army. 


A really engrossing narrative of this character has 
recently come to us, and it is so filled with human in- 
terest of the most dramatic sort, that it seems worthy 
of being handed on to friends of the Cadillac the 
world over. 


The story of Major C. B. Waterman, Chief of 
Transportation of the Air Service, has been repro- 
duced in a brochure, called Following the Allied Drive. 


Cadillag owners, and all others desirous of securing 
a copy, cai do so by calling upon Cadillac distrib- 
utors or dealers, or writing direct to the Cadillac 
Company. 


We feel sure that Cadillac owners, in particular, will 
share with us the feeling of just pride which this 
story engenders. 


The Cadillac organization is a brotherhood of high 
endeavor, dedicated to the steady, unremitting, bet- 
terment of the Cadillac car. 


We promise Major Waterman, the American Army, 
and the American people, that this organization will 
not permit one working day to pass without pro- 
gressive improvement in the character of Cadillac 
construction and Cadillac performance. 
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HE most conspicuous feature of Euro- 

pean poetry is its ‘‘ preoccupation with 
love.” This is apparent not only in actual 
love-poems but in all poetry where the per- 
sonality of the writer is in any way ob- 
truded, says Arthur Waley in the preface 
to his translations of ‘“‘A Hundred and 
Seventy Chinese Poems” (Knopf, New 
York). The Western poet tends to exhibit 
himself in a romantic light, we are told, 
but the Chinese poet reeommends himself 
not as a lover but as afriend. He poses 
as a person of infinite leisure, which is 
what we should most like our friends to 
possess, and as one free from worldly am- 
bitions, which are the greatest bars to 
friendship. To some readers the most 
arresting quality of the Chinese poems in 
Mr. Waley’s volume is the kinship revealed 
with the human soul of the Western world. 
One may instance ‘‘The Orphan,” verses 
inspired by a pathetic figure famous in all 
Western literature. 


THE ORPHAN 
ANONYMOUS 
(First CENTURY B.C.) 


To be an orphan, 
To be fated to be an orphan, 
How bitter is this lot! 
When my father and mother were alive 
I used to ride in a carriage 
With four fine horses. 
But when they both died, 
My brother and sister-in-law 
Sent me out to be a merchant. 
In the south I traveled to the ‘‘ Nine Rivers” 
And in the east as far as Ch'i and Lu. 
At the end of the year when I came home 
I dared not tell them what I had suffered 
Of the lice and vermin in my head, 
Of the dust in my face and eyes. 
My brother told me to get ready the dinner, 
My sister-in-law told me to see after the horses. 
I was always going up into the hall 
And running down again to the parior. 
My tears fell like rain. 
In the morning they sent me to draw water, 
I didn't get back till nightfall. 
My hands were all sore 
And I had no shoes. 
I walked the cold earth 
Treading on thorns and brambles. 
As I stopt to pull out the thorns, 
How bitter my heart was! 
My tears fell and fell 
And I went on sobbing and sobbing. 
In winter I have no great-coat; 
Nor in summer, thin clothes. 
It is no pleasure to be alive. 
I had rather quickly leave the earth 
And go beneath the Yellow Springs. 
The April winds blow 
And the grass is growing green. 
In the third month—silkworms and mulberries, 
In the sixth month—the melon-harvest. 
I went out with the melon-cart 
And just as I was coming home 
The melon-cart turned over. 
The people who came to help me were few, 
But the people who ate the melons were many, 
All they left me was the stalks— 
To take home as fast as I could. 
My brother and sister-in-law were harsh, 
They asked me all sorts of awful questions. 
Why does every one in the village hate me? 
I want to write a letter and send it 
To my mother and father under the earth, 
And tell them I can’t go on any longer 
Living with my brother and sister-in-law. 


Ch’in Chia (first century a.p.) was sum- 
moned to take up an appointment at the 
capital at a time when his wife was ill and 
staying with her parents. He was there- 
fore unable to say good-hy to her, and sent 











her three poems instead. This is the last of 
the three. 


FAREWELL 
By Cu’In CHIA 


Solemn, solemn, the coachman gets ready. to go: 

“Chiang, chiang,’’ the harness-bells ring. 

At break of dawn I must start on my long journey: 

At cockcrow I must gird on my belt. 

I turn back and look at the empty room: 

For a moment I almost think I see you there. 

One parting, but ten thousand regrets: 

As I take my seat, my heart is unquiet. 

What shall I do to tell you all my thoughts” 

How can I let you know of all my love? 

Precious hairpins make the head to shine 

And bright mirrors can reflect beauty. 

Fragraut herbs banish evil smells 

And the scholar’s harp has a clear note. 

The man in the Book of Odes who was given a 
quince 

Wanted to pay it back with diamonds and rubies. 

When I think of all the things you have done for 
me 

How ashamed I am to have done so little for you! 

Altho I know that it is a poor return, 

All IT can give you is this description of my feelines. 

CHIN CHIA’S WIFE’S REPLY 

My poor body is, alas, unworthy: 

I was ill when first you brought me home. 

Limp and weary in the house— 

Time passed and I got no better. 

We could hardly ever see each other: 

I could not serve you as I ought. 

Then you received the Imperial Mandate: 

You were ordered to go far away to the city. 

Long, long must be our parting: 

I was not destined to tell you my thoughts. 

I stood on tiptoe gazing into the distance, 

Interminably gazing at the-road that had taken 
you. 

With thoughts of you my mind is obsessed: 

In my dreams I see the light of your face. 

Now you are started on your long journey 

Each day brings you further from me. 

Oh, that I had a bird’s wings 

And, high flying, could follow you. 

Long I sob and long I cry: 

The tears fall down and wet my skirt. 


The character of the poor scholar, so fa- 
miliar a legend in literature, generally ap- 
pears in lines by Tso Ssii, who introduces 
the Chinese counterpart as a person not 
lacking a winning fantastic humor. 


THE SCHOLAR IN THE NARROW 
STREET 
By Tso Sst 
Flap, flap, the captive bird in the cage 
Beating its wings against the four corners. 
Deprest, deprest, the scholar in the narrow street 
Clasping a shadow, he dwells in an empty house. 
When he goes out, there is nowhere for him to go: 
Bunches and brambles block up his path. 
He composes a memorial, but it is rejected and 
unread, 
He is left stranded, like a fish in a dry pond. 
Without—he hhs not a single farthing of salary: 
Within—there is not a peck of grain in his larder. 
His relations upbraid him for his lack of success: 
His friends and callers daily decrease in number 
Su Ch'in used to go preaching in the North 
And Li Sati sent a memorandum to the West. 
I once hoped to pluck the fruits of life: 
But now, alas, they are all withered and dry. 
Tho one drinks at a river, one can not drink more 
than a bellyful; 

Enough is good, but there is no use in satiety. 
The bird in a forest can perch but on one bough, 
And this should be the wise man’s pattern. 


Tie following poem by T’ao Ch’ien 
might aptly be called ‘“‘The Statesman in 
Retreat,” and it is fair to assume that many 
a man who has sickened of public life would 








welcome the ease and delights of retirement 
as portrayed by the Chinese poet. 


RETIREMENT 
By T’ao CH’IEN 


Shady, shady, the wood in front of the Hall: 

At midsummer full of calm shadows. 

The south wind follows summer's train; 

With its eddying puffs it blows open my coat. 

I am free from ties and can live a life of retirement. 

When I rise from sleep, I play with books and 
harp. 

The lettuce in the garden still grows moist: 

Of last year’s grain there is always plenty left. 

Self-support shouid maintain strict limits: 

More than enough is not what I want. 

I grind millet and make good wine: 

When the wine is heated, I pour it out for myself. 

My little children are playing at my side, 

Learning to talk, they babble unformed sounds. 

These things have made me happy again 

And I forget my lost cap of office. 

Distant, distant, I gaze at the white clouds: 

With a deep yearning I think of the Sages of 
Antiquity. 


The same poet presents another picture 
of the larger freedom of the simple life as 
experienced by one who returns to his field 
and garden. 


RETURNING TO THE FIELDS 
By T’ao CuH’IEN 


When I was young I was out of tune with the 
herd: 

My only love was for the hills and mountains. 

Unwitting I fell into the Web of the World's dust 

And was not free until my thirtieth year. 

The migrant bird longs for the old wood: 

The fish in the tank thinks of its native pool. 

I had rescued from wildness a patch of the South- 
ern Moor. 

And, still rustic, I returned to field and garden. 

My ground covers no more than ten acres: 

My thatched cottage has eight or nine rooms. 

Elms and willows cluster by the eaves: 

Peach-trees and plum-trees grow before the hall 

Hazy, hazy the distant hamlets of men. 

Steady the smoke of the half-deserted village. 

A dog barks somewhere in the deep lanes, 

A cock crows at the top of the mulberry-tree. 

At gate and courtyard——no murmur of the World's 
dust: 

In the empty room—leisure and deep stillness. 

Long I lived checked by the bars of a cage: 

Now I have turned again to Nature and Freedom 


Enthusiasm for country life fairly glows 
in lines on ‘‘ Reading the Book of Hills 
and Seas.” 


READING THE BOOK OF HILLS 
AND SEAS 
By T’ao CH’IEN 

In the month of June the grass grows high 

And round my cottage thick-leaved branches 
sway. 

There is not a bird but delights in the place where 
it rests: 

And I too—love my thatched cottage. 

I have done my plowing: 

I have sown my seed. 

Again I have time to sit and read my books. 

In the narrow lane there are no deep ruts: 

Often my friends’ carriages turn back. 

In high spirits I pour out my spring wine 

And pluck the lettuce growing in my garden. 

A gentle rain comes stealing up from the east 

And a sweet wind bears it company. 

My thoughts float idly over the story of King 
Chou, 

My eyes wander over the pictures of Hills and 

At a single glance I survey the whole Universe. 

He will never be happy whom such pleasures fail 
to please! ‘ 
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Sry LEPLUS CLOTHES 


Styleplus Known Prices Me ae il 
are an Open Challenge! @ q 





a 


We set the retail prices of Styleplus Clothes each 
season—based on the prevailing costs of materials and 


labor. 


The prices remain the same throughout the season 
, —no cut price sales—one deal to all—both early and 
late purchasers are protected. 


The public of San Francisco, Cal. pays no more or 
no less for the same grade than the public of New 
York City or any other place. 


We started the known price plan of selling clothing 
—and we have been successful because we have 
1 buying and manufacturing facilities large enough 
to back up the idea. 


Each Styleplus grade is one price the 
nation over—‘“the sleeve ticket tells the Ye: 


price.” y 

rt The Style and Quality must be excep- ht 
tional to withstand nationwide compari- Wy, 

son } 
The Styleplus label pledges you to ‘My 
style plus guaranteed quality. % 


The prices are known—and moderate. 
Sold by a leading clothing merchant in 
most cities and towns. Made in all fabrics 
and in models varied for men of every age. 


Buy liberally for Fall. Conditions are 
forcing clothing prices upward. 


‘ The big name in clothes 


Copyright 1919 
Henry Sonnebora 
& Co., Inc. 





Trade Mark Reg. 


: $30 -$35-$40-$45 
And a limited assortment at $25 a f 


Henry Sonneborn & Co. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 








Americas known -priced clothes 
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AMERICAN SHIPPING 


FFICIAL REPORT of the Bureau of Navigation, Depart- 
() ment of Commerce, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, shows that on that date the American merchant 
marine comprised approximately 27,300 vessels, of 12,800,000 
gross tons. To this total may properly be added fifty-six ocean 
steamships, of 405,000 gross tons, temporarily employed as trans- 
ports by the Army and Navy, such as the steamers George 
Washington, Leviathan, and other seized German ships. The in- 
crease in the American merchant fleet during April, May, and 
June was slightly over 1,000,000 gross tons, the total on March 
31, 1919, being 27,223 vessels, of 11,797,052 gross tons, of which 
4,682 ships, of 5,469,968 gross tons, were registered for foreign 
trade. 

At the present time, half of the American merchant tonnage 
is registered for foreign trade, a situation without a parallel 
since 1856, it was said. Ships lost and abandoned during the 
first nine months of the fiseal year aggregated 267,485 gross 
tons, and for the whole year will only slightly exceed 300,000 
gross tons.” The transfer of ships from foreign flags to the 
American flag virtually ceased during the past fiseal year, our 
additions from foreign sources being almost exclusively Japanese 
tonnage bought by the United States’ Shipping Board. The 
transfer of ships from the American to foreign flags amounted 
to only 38,200 gross tons. 

FoF purposes of foreign trade attention may be confined, 
generally speaking, to seagoing ships of 1,000 tons or over, of 
which} on June 30, 1919, our merchant fleet included 2,058, of 
7 300,022 gross tons, out of a total as’stated of 12 ,800,000 (not 
ineluding ‘405,000 gross tons in military service). On July 30, 
1914, just before the war, our fleet of seagoing merchant ships of 
1,000 gross tons or over numbered 755, of 2,128,731 gross tons, 
out of a total fleet of 7,928,688 gross tons. 

The wooden “steam-seagoing tonnage of 1,000 gross tons or 
over has increased from eight steamers, of 10,595 gross tons, on 
June 30, 1914, to 293, of 693,541 gross tons, on June 30, 1919. 
The world’ s commerce is conducted mainly, of course, by steel 
seagoing steamers ‘of 1 ,000. gross tons or over, of which on June 
30, 1919, our total documented was 1,436, of 6,072,901 gross 
tons. 

Ships built in the United | States and officially numbered dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1919, were 2,182, of 3,739,372 gross 
tons, not including fifty-nine vessels, of 121,112 gross tons, 
built for foreign owners, making a grand total of 2,241 vessels, 
of 3,860,484 gross tons, or two-thirds of the world’s output of 
the year, compared with 3,332,882 gross tons launched in 1913 
throughout the world (including the United States), the world’s 
largest annual output before the war, according to Lloyd’s 
returns.— Bradstreet’ s. 





FIRE-INSURANCE PROFITS 
" = z . (From Bradstreet’s.) 

Fire-insurance premiums of eighty-five companies in the 
years 1909 to 1918, inclusive, amounted to the vast total of 
$3,005,253,942; the losses were $1,550,523,064, and the ex- 
penses were $1,112,994,345, according to The Spectator. As the 


liabilities of these companies were augmented during the period 
mentioned by the amount of $238,336,884, it is apparent that 
the result of their underwriting transactions in the last decade 
was a net profit of $103,399,649, or 3.44 per cent., of the premiums. 
The a erwriting operations may be summarized as follows: 
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A new Department that will present authoritatively each week the key facts of the world’s progress and reconstruction 


THE BUILDING-TRADE WAGE-SCALE IN GREATER 
NEW YORK 
Wuicu Serves As AN INDEX To LaBor Cost In BUILDING 
CoNnsTRUCTION GENERALLY 
The latest scale of wages, issued in May, 1919, by the Building- 
Trades Employers’ Association, follows: 





Asbestos workers, insulators... Bada he ia wig ds mi od a ses as . $6.40 
BR ci ind biti Dini da, shy 64) Coca ele vid oscar 7.00 
Oe Sn ened bo ag awe ace he eeceames 6.00 
CNIS. Seas i Pie IASEE. G21) una. brwecsrtee 5.60 
Composition roofers, water-proofers ...................... 4.75 
ANS Bosal hac 8 cviiSowsle And asa 'e wie wot. ww otabeavenmd 6.80 
I SS EE aki ow tk wi Unig 's xio'w oid bin 04% wip aw eels 6.00 
EE IEEE ELT EE Te PE o 6.50 
RE Eade Sass hin ad dylan ps <pe a cece eet 5.00 
RS a? ee es gO ee 7.00 
I a Bs o's cc pe cece cep wees 6.40 
Marble cutters and setters............. 0.00. ccc cee cee e neces 6.00 
MEOPOIS-COFVEES. 2. ok ee Sew e eee 6.50 
DEO e, ho?) a yy are Ave Freie dry 0 wis tgs ee hie twat bids 6.00 
I eS Sh cs.cis < dime b 4 Sinise labs bine daie’e Chae bie Roadie Ode .. 5.50 
A OEE SAG TES, Bi akicdgis CALI EDA « Cb hicks SVES TAS 6.00 
Plasterers, Brooklyn and Queens................. SEE 
Plasterers, other boroughs.................. dAldar seed eds -.- CD 
I Re hee ee SUE ota Wig og. cin" ¥ a » 0's 0.40 00% 6.00 
SORE -MONRE TEND oro ow) oe dp ieterene fete ers We'd ore, b's clever b's withers « 6.00 
CN WE SU gg hc heain wl a wee owe t osu peeleees de see > pe) 
ID SASS OE 8. a Soke ooh SEOs Pe Ses be AES 6.00 
I Sos GE 6 anc oP att ote 0 sp 050s 0s 84.0 ob 6 a ccaeg abe eee 6.75 
NNN Ra Deeb s Di ow eyes Pula e hs ta ee dalod eddie bide Sake 7.00 


IS « t's ha Fk Re OOM SE AWN xis © Sera ew an abe 6.50 





FOREIGN SECURITIES MATURING IN 1919 


The following Foreign Securities which are held in the United 
States will mature this year: 


November 1. City of Bordeaux 6 per cent $12,000,000 
November! City of Marseilles 6 per cent 12,000,000 
November | City of Lyons 6 per cent. 12,000,000 
November 1 Republic of China 6 per cent. notes 5,000,000 
November1 Brazilian Traction, Light, and Power 6 per cent. 

notes. . . 7,500,000 


150,000,000 
130,000 


United Kingdom 514 per cent. notes 


November 1 ; 
Republic of Panama serial 5 per cent. bonds 


December 1 





TRADE BREVITIES 


Tobacco in Japan 

The total value of the product manufactured and disposed of 
in Japan for the fiscal year ended March, 1919, was $65,249,793. 
The consumption of tobacco in that country has been increasing 
greatly each year. 

Immigration and Emigration 

Statistics published by the Bureau of Immigration show that 
from April 1, 1917, to September 30, 1918, a total of 178,362 
immigrants arrived in the United States, while 123,676 persons 
left for other countries. 

The Soy-Bean 

During 1918 the United States imported from Manchuria 
soy-bean oil amounting te 257,863,427 pounds, valued at $36,- 
496,061, as against 198,534,626 pounds, valued at $19,740,640 
in 1917. 

United States Trade with Canada 

In the last twelve months Canada bought approximately 
$700,000,000 worth of goods from the United States and sold 
approximately $400,000,000 worth in the Amevican market. 


Banks in Territorial Possessions 
Porto Rico has thirteen banks for 95,769 persons, Hawaii has 
one bank for each 12,105 persons, and the Philippines one bank 
for each 1,000,000 persons. 
Investments in the Philippines 
The amount of American capital invested in the Philippine Is- 
lands is variously estimated at from $75,000,000 to $100,000,.000. 
Wealth of United States 
The National wealth of the United States is placed at $300,- 
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STETSON |J 








John B. Stetson Company 


Presents 


the MERCURY 








A specially light-weight Stetson soft hat 
for late Summer and early Fall wear— 


of remarkable Quality. 















































TUCCO suggests per- 


manence and solidity. 


Yet stucco, like everything. 


else, is benefited by surface 
protection. 


A surface coatifg keeps 
moisture from the stucco, 
and, by smoothing the sur- 
face, less lod gment is given 
to dust and dirt—agents of un- 
sightliness and destruction. 

Owners of property 
should constantly remem- 

.ber that distintegration, 
decay, rust, corrosion, wear 
and tear—all begin at the 
surface. Surface protection, 
therefore, is complete protec- 
tion—save the surface and 
you save all. 





“Save the Surface! Use 
Paint and Varnish and in- 


Wm. B. Wilson 
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We see many houses 
once attractive—which we 
would not care to’ occupy 
because of their condition. 
Could not most of the de- 
terioration, inside or out- 
side, have been averted 
by surface protection? Un- 
questionably it could. 


A word to property 


owners: As a matter of 


keeping up the value of 
your property — save the 
surface—save the surface. 


¢ 


We have prepared a book which you will 
find as interesting as it is valuable. It will tell 
you some startling new things about surface 
protection as a means to prevent loss. Thor- 
oughly illustrated, Send for a copy. Address 
Save the Surface Campaign, Room 632, The 
Bourse, Philadelphia. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


poe, employment of| js issued by the Save the Surface Committee representing the 

¥ Paint, Varnish and Allied Industries, whose products, taken as a 
whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and 
Secretary of Labor| beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, 
t and manufacturing industries and their divisions. 


© roro by P.M. A. of U. SLA. 


If your home is Stucco—. 
















its troubles 


The swinging door 





aremany. Pushing, stubbing 
feet—clean hands, grimy hands, 
greasy hands, hands laden with 
parcels—many, many hands and 
objects held in hands—all wear 
on a swinging door year in and 
year out! Surface protection 
will prevent wear and keep the 
door like new. Save the sur- 
face and you save all. 











How often we see a neglected 


shingle roof! Soaking rains 
waterlog unprotected shingles; 
beating sun warps and cracks 
them. No surface is more ex- 
posed. Shingles need a pro- 
tective coating. Their greater 
service is worth more than 
the cost. 





MANUFACTURED i 
DDUCTS SURFACES |)... _ SURFACES 
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“SAVE THE saa ea AND YOU SAVE ALL”- faint % Varnish _ 
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VISCOUNT GREY, THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR 


HEN THEODORE ROOSEVELT visited Viscount, 

WV then plain Sir Edward, Grey, after the former Presi- 
dent’s return from his African trip, the two men 

spent the greater part of two days in tramping over the most 


remote and picturesque portions of the New Forest, in which the 
then British Foreign Secretary 


at times as if two distinct rivers flowed side by side in British 
life, their waters little commingling. 

Sir Edward Grey is an ambassador of the Bryce type and 
will not be satisfied with being merely credited to our Govern- 
ment—he will be the spokesman of one democracy to another. 
No one in British public life is better fitted to perform the task 

to which he is assigned —the 





had a summer cottage. It may 
be imagined that they talked 
about nearly everything under 
the sun, but during a great part 
of their rambles, we are told, 
the discussion turned on natu- 
ralistic hobbies, in which they 
were both interested. One of 
the new Ambassador’s diversions 
is the taming of squirrels, and 
he has written a book about 
fly-fishing, a subject on which 
he is considered one of the 
greatest living authorities. He 
is described as somewhat re- 
served, owing largely to his con- 
stitutional shyness, an aristocrat 
by birth and breeding, but dem- 
ocratic to the point of being 
somewhat socialistic in his sym- 
pathies and most unpretentious 
in his private life. It is said 
that a public career, notwith- 
standing his success in 
English polities, 
pealed to him. 
the 
“T never knew a man of such 
aptitude for political life as 
and such disinclination 


great 
has never ap- 
Mr. Gladstone, 


story goes, once declared: 


Copyrghted by Press Illustrating Service. 
; TO REPRESENT GREAT BRITAIN HERE. 


Grey, 
for it.” 
On both sides of the Atlantic 








In appointing Viscount Grey of Fallodon Ambassador at 
Washington, England, both English and American authorities 
agree, has followed her precedent. of giving us of her best. 


great business of bringing to- 
gether in whole-hearted good will 
the two peoples whose harmony 
is not only essential to both of 
them, but in whose good rela- 
tions the whole world is vitally 
interested. 

By selecting as the new ambas- 
sador so notable a personage, 
one who was the chief director 
of British foreign policy’ for a 
decade and a half and who left 
office because he was so great 
an idealist that he was unwilling 
to bear the blame of striking a 
blow at Bulgaria before she struck, 
the British Government shows 
how great is its desire to strength- 
en the ties already uniting the two 
countries — to build a bridge of 
friendship over which all the gen- 
erations to come will walk in 
never-broken peace. 


Viscount Grey was born fifty- 
seven years ago in Northum- 
berland. He was educated at 
Winchester and Oxford, and after 
graduation entered politics. He 
is well known to Americans as 
one of the foremost statesmen of 
the world. Among other things, 
it is said of him that he was one 
of the first advocates of a league 
of nations. In 1911 he spon- 
sored the plans for arbitration put 
forth by William Howard Taft, 








the announcement that Viscount 
Grey had been appointed Ambassador to the United States has 
been received with approval. In the House of Commons it 
“‘was greeted with cheering,” says the London correspondent of 
the New York Herald, and the English representative of .the 
New York World cables from London that ‘‘Viscount Grey’s 
appointment to Washington is the best that could be made, 
according to the general consensus of opinion here.” The 
prevailing American sentiment is exprest in the statement of 
the New York World that ‘‘no more fitting appointment could 
have been made than that of Viscount Grey. .. . His reputation 
for ability, for nobility of character, and for qualities that win 
friendship and admiration runs wherever his name is known.” 
The New York Tribune says: *‘America will extend a warm 
welcome to Sir Edward Grey as the British Ambassador. He 
will be cordiklly received as a man, as a public man, and as a 
particular type of Englishman.’ With regard to this “‘par- 
ticular type” and its opposite, The Tribune comments: 
America has long been aware of two species of Englishmen— 
the liberal and brave kind and the illiberal and insular kind. 
Our Revolutionary forefathers admired Chatham and Burke 
and Fox almost as much as they disliked Lord North. Latér 
they were attracted by Bright and Cobden and repelled by 
the Tories. Still later Gladstone, Asquith, Lloyd George, and 
Bryce were preferred to their political rivals. It has seemed 


and urged an alliance between 
the United States and the United Kingdom. Perhaps Viscount 
Grey’ is best known for his efforts to avert the war, just prior 
to its outbreak in 1914. He was then British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and as such conducted extensive negotiations 
with the former German Kaiser in an attempt to induce him to 
listen. to reason. According to the New York Journal of 
Commerce: , 


In all histories of the Great War the name of Sir Edward 
Grey—as he then was—will have a high and honorable place for 
his determined efforts to avert it. On the one side was William 
II., or some evil genius behind him, determined on war, and 
on the other was Sir Edward trying to arrange some mediation, 
some diplomatic correspondence, some concentration of the 
opinion of the world, or, if nothing suited Berlin, some proposal 
from the German Government, that should offer at least a 
possibility of averting what Berlin knew, as well as. London and 
Paris did, must be a world-war. 

During the war it was the German fashion to hate England 
with especial virulence. The Government’s theory of the 
cause of the war varied with the exigencies of the moment. 
The more usual official explanation was that Russian mobiliza- 
tion forced Germany to fight, but at intervals the Wilhelmstrasse 
veered from this to the position that England was the head 
devil in the combination for the destruction of Germany. The 
common salutation, ‘‘Gott strafe England!” and Lissauer’s 
“Hymn of Hate” show that the German people entered much 
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* more warmly into this than into the Russian mobilization 
theory. : 

As England was the most hated of all nations, so Sir Edward 
Grey was the most hated of all Englishmen. He was described 
in German print as having a ‘‘cancerous growth in place of a 
heart” and many other things of the same character. There 
was feason for this. If Germany was to be kept persuaded that 
it was fighting a defensive war, it was necessary to persuade 
Germans that Sir Edward’s efforts to avert war were insincere 
and parts of a diabolical plot to overthrow Germany. 

Yet-we have plenty of German evidence in vindication of 
Sir Edward Grey. Of course we have the statements of Prince 
Lichnowsky. A German imperialist may sniff at his opinion, 
but Gottlieb von Jagow, former Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who was put forward to reply to the Prince, states frankly the 
good faith and the pacific purposes of Sir Edward. We may 
even put former Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg on the 
stand, for in the spring of 1913 he paid a very high tribute to 
the part Sir Edward had played in averting a general war as a 
result of the first Balkan war. In that he had von Jagow’s 
assistance. If England was plotting war, why did it endeavor 
then and in the summer of 1914 to avert it? 

Sir Edward’s action in the summer of 1914 was wholly in 
harmony with his action in the spring of 1913. In the earlier 
year he had the assistance of von Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
sueceeded. In the later year he was opposed by von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, and failed. What was the difference between the 
two occasions? In the spring of 1913 Germany added 136,000 
men to its army. Before that it was not ready for war; after 
that it was. Before that Sir Edward was one of the wisest 
and noblest of mankind. After that he “had a cancerous 
growth in the place of a heart.” 


The statements of Prince Lichnowsky, above referred to, 
were contained in the famous memorandum in which the former 
representative of Germany in Great Britain discust the causes 
of the war and showed that the main responsibility therefor 
rested with the Germans. In this memorandum Lichnowsky 
incidentally furnished the following pleasing sketch of Viscount 
Grey, who was then his diplomatic antagonist: 


Sprung from an old north of England family of landowners 
from whom the statesman Earl Grey is also descended, he 
(Sir Edward Grey) joined the left wing of his party and sym- 
pathized with the Socialists and pacifists. He can be called 
a socialist in the ideal sense, for he applied his theories even in 
private life, which is characterized by great simplicity and 
unpretentiousness, altho he is possest of considerable means. 
All display is foreign to him. He has a small residence in 
London, and never gave dinners, except officially, at the Foreign 
Office on the King’s birthday. If, exceptionally, he asked a few 
guests to his house, it was a simple dinner or luncheon in a small 
eirele, with parlor-maids for servants. 

The week-ends he spent regularly in the country like his 
colleagues, but not at large country house-parties. He lives 
mostly in his cottage in the New Forest, taking long walks, 
and is passionately fond of nature and ornithology. Or he 
journeyed to his property in the north and tamed squirrels. 
In his youth he was a noted cricket- and tennis-player. His 
chief sport now is salmon- and trout-fishing in the Scotch lakes 
with Lord Glenconner, Mr. Asquith’s brother-in-law. Once, 
when spending his week-end with Lord Glenconner, he came 
thirty miles on a bicycle and returned in the same way. His 
simple, upright fmanner insured him the esteem even of his 
opponents, who were more easily to be found in home than 
in fereign political circles. Lies and intrigue were foreign to his 
nature. 

Wordsworth was his favorite poet, and he could quote him 
by the hour. His British calm did not lack a sense of humor. 
When, breakfasting with us and the children, he heard their 
conversation, he would say, ‘‘I can not help admiring the way 
they talk German,” and laughed at his joke. This is the man 
who was called ‘‘The Liar Grey,’’ and the “Originator of the 
World-War.” 


In an article in the New York World P. W. Wilson, the United 
States correspondent of the London Daily News, who has 
known the new Ambassador for many years, furnishes the 
following facts regarding his political life: 

. He began his career as private secretary to his cousin, who 
afterward became Earl of Cromer, the organizer of modern 
Egypt. Hence, to some extent, the zeal with which he de- 
fended in Parliament the retiring grant to Cromer of $250,000, 
which was fiercely attacked by labor, partly as a means of 
showing sympathy with national aspirations on the Nile. 

Grey was destined to be much more than a private secretary. 








He had a fair fortune, an estate and family, in days when family 
still counted. Also he was Gladstone’s most favored young 
man. What Gladstone said is often misquoted, but it was, to 
be quite accurate, ‘‘Ah, Grey—there you have the Parliamen- 
tary manner.” It is not eloquent. The sentences are con- 
versational and sometimes ragged. He often repeats a phrase, 
to gain time. But the quality of his style is repose. Of all 
the public men I have known and watched, I should say that 
no one better illustrated the principle—character tells. Grey 
has been the last of the Whigs. He has had to outgrow some 
prejudices. When Rosebery and. his: Liberal League opposed 
Campbell-Bannerman, Grey stood in with them, and joined 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet because of the persuasions of 
his friend, Arthur Ackland. He had supported the South African 
War, and at first he did not like Lloyd George’s famous budget, 
with its land clauses. In the Parliament of 1906, with its over- 
whelming Radical sentiment, I have seen him, over and over 
again, allay raging opposition by the sheer force of a cool voice 
a steady eye and obvious sincerity. He seemed capable of error 
but never of a mean motive. Labor detested his Russian Entente, 
but even labor discovered that he was at heart a democratic 
person — curiously enough more democratic in the Cabinet 
than on the platform, where applause was to be won. Usually 
with our statesmen, it is the other way. Against the pre- 
tensions of the peers he was as adamant. For Woman’s Suffrage 
he fought harder, perhaps, than any of them, however radical 
they might claim to be. And if he added a peerage to his 
baronetcy it was, as in the case of Viscount Bryce, because 
he could not help it. He was too busy to watch over a con- 
stituency. Yet he had to stay in Parliament. A seat in the 
House of Lords was the only solution. They prest on him an 
earldom, but he would only accept the lower rank. Yet so 
eminent had been his services that even as Sir Edward Grey 
a commoner, they made him a Knight of the Garter, an honor 
reserved for kings and dukes and other heads of great houses, 
except in the one case of Palmerston. No one is more utterly 
against the right to legislate because you happen to be your 
father’s son than the British Ambassador. His family has, 
of course, played a big part in English history. Earl Grey, 
who passed the Reform Bill of 1832, belonged to it; so did the 
later Earl Grey who was Governor-General of Canada. But 
the Ambassador is one who, while himself belonging to the 
governing classes, recognizes that the masses have now ascended 
the throne of power. 

While the career of Viscount Grey has been marked with 
unusual success, it appears also that he has had his share of 
personal sorrows and misfortunes. As we read in the New York 
Sun: 

He was passionately devoted to his lovely and gifted wife, 
who shared all his tastes and who was in the most perfect sym- 
pathy with his character. She was killed in a particularly 
shocking carriage accident while engaged in an errand of mercy, 
and this has exercised a saddening influence upon his entire life. 

Then Lord Grey lost a favorite brother, who was killed by a 
lion while on a big-game shooting expedition in British East 
Africa. And afterward Fallodon Hall, his ancestral home in 
Northumberland, to which he is deeply attached, was partly 
destroyed by a fire in which many of his most precious treasures 
were lost. 

Lord Grey is so fond of Fallodon, of his trout ponds, of his 
fancy duck ponds, of the flower gardens planted by his wife 
and: of his experimental farms that it is a great sacrifice to his 
sense of patriotic duty and to his sense of the value of American 
friendship that he should have torn himself away to undertake 
the by no means facile réle of Ambassador at Washington. 

The trouble with his eyes, resulting from too great con- 
scientiousness in the perusal of confidential dispatches and com- 
munications often couched in the most atrocious script, cul- 
minated in the latter part of 1916 in partial blindness. This 
naturally still further strengthened his longing for a life of 
peace, quiet, privacy, and seclusion at Fallodon Hall. He has 
emerged therefrom despite his infirmity, in response to the 
summons of his King and in strict accordance with the motto of 
his house, ‘‘ De bon vouloir, servir le Roy,’”’ and has accepted the 
mission to the United States. 

It is the first time that any foreign Power has ever sent abroad 
as Ambassador one who is so blind that he ean neither see to 
read nor write. But loss of vision does not necessarily impair 
transcendant capacities for service to the nation and to man- 
kind. England’s most successful Postmaster-General, Henry 
Faweett, was stone blind when he was appointed to office. 
Lord Grey can not fail to be even still more successful in the 
réle of British Ambassador to Washington. His infirmity and 
the circumstances under which it was incurred in the service 
of his nation increases the sympathy with which he will be 
welcomed here by all classes of the population. 
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= EXPLOSIVES. 


A War-Time Giant for 
Peace-Time Needs 


During the period of reconstruction 
which is ahead of us, Aetna Explos- 
ives will help America almost as much 
as during the war. 


Our seven large plants, fourteen 
branch offices and one hundred and 
ten distributing centers are devoting 
their experience, skill and energy to 
the one purpose of giving each in- 
dustry the aid of an explosive best 
suited to its needs. 


Aetna Explosives are made in special 
grades for coal and ore mining, quarry- 
ing, engineering, stump, ditch and 
boulder blasting and for all other work 
where an explosive action is required. 


They arc manufactured from scientific 
formulas, under the direction of 
trained chemists, and are subjected 
to the most exacting laboratory and 
practical tests to establish their high 
efficiency and safety. 


If your dealer does not sell Aetna Explosives, write us 
and we will see that you are promptly served. Write for 
booklet on subject in which you are interested, or ask our 
Engineering Service Department for advice. No obligation. 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY, INC. 
165 Broadway, New York 











It Does the Work! 
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This is The Mark on Quality Lumber — 








ATURE gave to Southern Pine its 

wonderful Strength and Durability, 
but it is the work of the manufacturer to give 
to lumber Quality and Uniformity. This 
can be accomplished only by improved 
milling methods and careful grading. The 
product of The Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany has forty-four years of lumber exper- 
ience behind it. Fora quarter of a century 
its mills have striven for a goal, and that goal 
was a lumber so nearly perfect that it would 
be worthy of the maker’s name. The goal 
has been reached. The 620 million feet 
annual output now bears the trade-marked 
name—l@nG-Rew. It is the company’s 
mark of Accomplishment. It is the con- 
sumer’s mark of Assurance. 


Ask Your Dealer for {ONG-Reww Brand. 
The Ionc-Re1t, Lumber Company 


A Primitive Saw Mill R.A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
tManufacturer of Southern Pine, Oak, Oak Flooring, 
Gum; California White Pine; Creosoted Lumber, 
Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Wood Blocks. 








Making Lumber ina 
IeneReu Kill 
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A COAT OF WHITEWASH FOR THE GERMAN CROWN ‘PRINCE 


world to-day is Frederick Wilhelm, erstwhile Crown 

Prince of Prussia. After his father, he has come in for 
a greater amount of blame in connection with the war, and has 
had more mean things said about him, than any other human 
being on earth. As a reputed megalomaniac, with an insane lust 
for world-domination, the younger Hohenzollern has gained a 
reputation almost equal to that of his paternal parent.. But now 
comes Maximilian Harden, the noted Berlin Socialist editor, 
and in an article in the New York World says that Frederick 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern is not nearly as black 


Pe THE NEXT-BEST HATED MAN in the 


He was loved by his men and by the public. Whenever he 
showed himself he was the center of noisy rejoicings by the most 
stage-manageable of all peoples. He had a slender, youthful 
figure, without an ounce of superfluous fat, sat his horse well, 
had a charming wife and pretty children. Never did he-pub-' 
licly hurt the feelings of any individual or of,any class of society, 
and otherwise also he was different from papa. 

He seemed. to be happy and without a worry. Hundreds of 
hands were everywhere and at all times eager to pad the tonneau 
of the heir to the throne, and to cushion his travels with soft 
tires. Apparently he flitted from joy to joy. There was_no cloud 
visible in his sky. He exercised his Hussar regiment, which he 
earnestly loved and by which he was loved 
in turn. 





as he has been painted; that he is not 
stupid but well above the average in intelli- 
gence; that he is not perverse or arrogant or 
brutal; that he is not ugly, but what little 
girls call a “pretty man’’; in brief, that this 
much-despised ex-Crown Prince is practically 
a human being, in no sense great, but the 
victim of circumstances over which he had 
no control, and that he is really ‘‘more to be 
pitied than censured.”’ Herr Harden begins 
his story by a reference to what a thankless 
job is the one of being Crown Prince. In 
some respects it is much worse even, one is 
led to believe, than being Vice-President of 
the United States. Says Harden: 


The réle of Crown Prince is not easy for 
one who has to play it long. If he does not 
wish merely to amuse himself he must lead 
a joyless existence in the shadow of the 
throne. 

In all other families, beggars or billionaires, 
the son may force his own career if strong 
and industrious. The Crown Prince must 
sit still, and he must so remain until the 
years are closed for one to whom he owes 
filial love and whose life he should wish pro- 
longed. He must not appear impatient or 
rouse mistrust or suspicion that he is con- 
trary or is partizan in his inclinations. 

The King is for him like Almighty God. 
It is the King who indicates to him his place 


The ex-Crown 
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MINUS HIS WARLIKE MUSTACHE. 

Prince of Germany 

never was as wicked and warlike as 

he appeared in Allied eyes, anyway, 
says Maximilian Harden. 


As ensign he was happy with sports, 
gambling, and flirtation. He shunned no 
physical daredeviltry, and was always fit. 
Hunting was his great passion. As a hunter 
he was not a driver like his father, who 
brought down more animals than France’s 
Louis XVI. That was not sport to the son, 
but was merely shooting. In Silesia, Seot- 
land, Italy, and British India, the son in- 
dulged in real hunting, and told about it in 
his hunting diary, published seven years ago. 

This book alone should convince any un- 
prejudiced person that the author is neither 
rascal nor barbarian, but a talented human 
being, with clear eyes, a fresh mind, and a 
lovable nature: 

**In the garish white sun,” he wrote, “‘are 
hundreds of brown fellows, and a sharp, 
strange smell, like a mixture of garlic, san- 
dalwood, and chareoal.”” In this incisive 
phrase, charged with the breath of life, he 
describes an afternoon in the jungle. The 
book is a clear mirror of a personality not 
great, but attractive in its wholesome quality, | 
and the narrative is artistic to a degree not 
usualin Germany. In this mirror the author 
does not look coquettish, as in his phote- 
graphs, and as often, indeed, in real life, 
with his conspicuous sport trappings, but he 
looks unassuming and modest. 

Hunting was for him a wonderful combi- 
nation of fighting, of enjoyment of nature, 
and of self-analysis. He had looked for- 
ward to a hunting trip in America. Am- 
bassador Gerard can recall that he was ac- 








of residence, his sphere of duties, his income, 
and his bride. Wo be to him who sees the 
power that was to be his slip away, never to be recovered, and 
the crown precarious which he had hoped to wear. 

The Crown Prince did grumble loudly, and in the court of 
the Kaiser he had the sympathy and support only of his pious 
mother. His discontent was more often felt than heard, but in 
respect to political affairs it is the truth that he was too. long 
boyishly neglected. 

With some appearance of right it is now said of him that he 
wished the war. The saying attributed to him by the French, 
however, that war is a fresh and joyous occupation, is about 
seventy years old, having originated with an old German 
professor of history. 


As a Socialist, Herr Harden is naturally opposed to war, 
which opposition is plainly discerned in his observations relative 
to the interest of the Crown Prince in military matters. But 
one gets the impression that, trained to be a soldier tho he had 
been, the heir to the Hohenzollern throne was not a particularly 
warlike individual. We read: 

That a young cavalry officer should often long for the experi- 
ence of war is understandable. In advance of a war nobody can 
foresee how unchivalrous, materialistic, and treacherous an affair 
is the modern industry of war. It certainly can not be expected 
of a cavalier that he should judge calmly and knowingly of it in 
advance. If he could, it would hardly be a job for him. 

Whoever maintains an army must not complain when in its 
ranks there lives a wish not always to manuever for show. 
An actor would not be content with dress rehearsals only. 

The Crown Prince was brought up in the cadet school in 
Plén, a town in Holstein. . The Potsdam Guard was never thor- 
oughly initiated in matters of civil government and politics. As 
a member of that command, he was drilled merely to feel him- 
self an officer of his Majesty. 


customed to speak of that projected pleasure 
with the eagerness of a child in anticipation of Christmas. 
Hunting; horses, the charm of women, and the diversions of the 
theater were his chief joys. 

He was no stranger to the feelings of the people. Once he 
invited one hundred children of humble station to holiday cele- 
brations in Danzig, where he was regimental commander. It 
was a simple, ‘pretty, characteristic act, and nothing more. 

One should not think of the Crown Prince as a dwarfling in 
mind or as an ungainly figure physically, with a receding chin 
and features fit only for the pen of the caricaturist and the 
amusement of the beholder. Frederick the Great, the one genius 
of the house of Hohenzollern, had this same chin, and the Crown 
Prince resembles Frederick otherwise, but only outwardly, un- 
fortunately. The caricaturists make a silly-looking person of 
him, exaggerating the tilt at which he wore his cap, tightened 
his waist, and set off his uniform, like a sportsman rather than 
as a soldier. . 


Herr Harden says the reason the Crown Prince interested him- 
self in pursuits such as hunting, writing diaries, and the like was 
that he desired to be different from his father. The latter sur- 
rounded himeelf with solemn pomp and favored theatrical cor- 
rectness in all things. This irked the son, who was inclined to 
a more “free and easy” mode of life. So he patronized the 
most daring dramas, eavesdropped at theatrical rehearsals, and 
did other things frowned upon by his ponderously ceremonious 
father. When the war finally came, in which he was expected 
to play a leading part, his experiences were such that he learned 
to hate war as much as he had theretofore yearned for it. 
Of those experiences, Harden writes: 


’ 


The father placed him in the leadership of’an army, altho~ 
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PROPELLER SHAFTS 


Guance under the next truck you pass and see the 
propeller shaft with its universal joints. The propeller 
shaft transmits the power to the rear axle while the uni- 
versal joints compensate for every movement of the springs. 
No part of an automobile meets harder service. Only the 
unfailing strength of the strongest steel can assure quiet, 
efficient, enduring service. 

SpicER PROPELLER Suarts fitted with Spic—eR UNIVERSAL 
Jotnts have been the recognized standard of the industry 
since 1904. Today they are used by over one hundred of 
the leading makes of automobiles and trucks. 

Genuine SPICER UNIVERSAL JOINTS bear the SPICER name on the flange. 


SPICER MFG. CORPORATION 
SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


The Truck: Number Five of a 
series of SPICER advertisements. 
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he had never been glad previously to 
see him in the limelight. Usually in 
such cases a place with the most com- 
petent of the General Staff would be as- 
signed to the heir to the throne. With 
this Crown Prince a man was associated 
who made himself blamable for the bloody 
failure at Verdun. He was not permitted 
to be connected with movements whose 
military success was assured in advance, 
and the people did not associate him with 
the victories of the German Armies. 

As for himself, he never thought he was 
a great general, but he modestly bowed to 
the will of his military superiors and did 
his best. Once he showed proudly a letter 
in which General von Ludendorff had 
praiséd him. In his own way he looked 
after his soldiers, furnishing them, un- 
fortunately, with large supplies of alcohol. 

He sighed loudly because his counsel was 
never heeded, and because almost every 
one of his opinions was rejected at the great 
headquarters; and he comforted himself 
with all manner of amusement which be- 
came much too conspicuous. 

Shy by nature, a decent gentleman, 
averse to lying, hypocrisy, and boasting, 
physically brave, longing to do good, but 
brought up among bad surroundings and 
without conception of the thoughts and 
the will of the masses of the people, the 
Crown Prince was peculiarly unfortunate. 
If one showed him how badly things were 
going, he was hotly ready to better them, 
but his soul was not strong enough to 
withstand the swarms of militarists, cour- 
tiers, and Pan-Germans who repeated to 
him day after day that the people needed 
and wanted ‘“‘stiff leadership and the firm 
hand of a master.” 

Without confidence in himself, he could 
not stand upon any opinion without waver- 
ing. It must be that often he appre- 
hended catastrophe. 

At the jolly round-table he once called 
out suddenly: ‘‘Who will come with me 
to St. Helena?” I have seen in one of his 
field letters a sentence that one could not 
unconditionally trust President Wilson be- 
cause he. was entirely in the hands of the 
war-industry. With such fairy-tales he 
was fed. 

He never learned to work seriously; he 
was never placed before a serious task 
which he longed to perform; and he never 
respected the admonition uttered by the 
Czar Nikoll Paplowitsch when he said to a 
Frenchman: ‘‘We princes should be for- 
given the privileges of our rank.” Could 
such a thought come to one like the Crown 
Prince, spoiled by adorers and whose con- 
tact with the people had been limited to 
affairs of jubliation? 


The Socialist editor refers to the well- 
known antipathy which had existed be- 
tween the former Kaiser and the Crown 
Prince for some time before the war broke 
out. This was in part responsible for the 
conflict, according to Harden. The son 
was so popular that the father’s jealousy 
was aroused. The latter hence felt that if 
he could put on a first-class war, from which 
Germany would no doubt derive great bene- 
fits, all the glory would be his own and the 
Crown Prince would be placed in proper 
obscurity. It would appear, however, that 
there was no good reason why the All- 
Highest should have been jealous of the 
Crown Prince, because— 

As a matter of fact, the Crown Prince had 


no political influence that he could make 
effective. Whatever he recommended was 
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referred to the Kaiser’s rule court, and in 
the realm of politics the Crown Prince was 
mostly in the wrong. The most foolish 
telegrams of the Crown Prince were passed 
around among the Kaiser’s favorites for 
their derision. Must one therefore con- 
demn him harshly? 

Overbearing, arrogant, and cruel he never 
was. The troops respected him because he 
never shunned danger. His mistakes are 
explained by the world in which he grew up 
and in which he was held prisoner. To em- 
ploy and develop his good gifts was not 
permitted him. 

For nine months now he has been on a 
poor islet, in a small, mean house that can 
hardly be heated, far from his wife and 
children. In his sketches of the fisherfolk 
of Wieringen and in his letters to friends, 
which I have seen, he has never once com- 
plained of his personal fate, even in a— 
syllable. 





SCHOOLBOY “HOWLERS”—A confu- 
sion, or collision, of ideas produces those 
remarkable replies to questions for which 
the young idea is much distinguished, sug- 
gests Raymond G. Fuller, writing in The 
American Child (National Child Labor 
Committee, publisher, New York). A con- 
siderable collection of these howlers, made 
by Mr. Fuller, contains the following 
cheerful examples: 

“A working drawing is one that pictures 
a person at work.” ‘A renegade is a man 
who kills a king.”” ‘A lie is an aversion to 
the truth.” (Note the epigrammatic qual- 
ity here.) ‘‘A deacon is the lowest kind of 
Christian.” ‘“‘The Salic law is that you 
must take everything with a grain of salt.” 
“The Pharisees were people who liked to 
show off their goodness by praying in syn- 


onyms.” “A blizzard is the inside of a 
hen.” ‘The Boxers were Corbett, Fitz- 
simmons, and Bill Johnson.”’ ‘A saga was 


a pitiless warrior but a kind and loving 
husband.” ‘“‘A saga was made of wood 
and brass, held on the left knee and played 
with the right hand.” ‘‘A brute is an im- 
perfect beast; man is a perfect beast.” 
“Bimonthly means the instalment plan.” 
“An ibex is where you look in the back 
part of the book when you want to find 
anything that is printed in the front part 
of the book.” ‘‘The Sublime Porte is a 
good wine.” ‘‘Adam’s ale is a drink that 
was made early in human history, in the 
Garden of Eden.” ‘‘Adam’s ale is the 
lump in a man’s neck.” “A man who 
looks on the bright side of things is called 
an optimist, but a pianist looks on the 
dark side.”” ‘Conscription is what is writ- 
ten on a tombstone.” “A hyphenated 
American is one that talks in short sen- 
tences.”” ‘‘The salaries of teachers are 
paid from the dog tax.” ‘‘One great mod- 
ern work of irrigation is the Panama Canal.” 
“In India a man out of a cask may not 
marry a woman out of another cask.” 
“The cavalry swept over the eyebrow of 
the hill.” ‘‘May day commemorates the 
landing of the Mayflower.”” ‘‘ Modern con- 
veniences: Incubators and fireless teleg- 
raphy.” ‘‘B. Se. stands for Boy Scout.” 
“The moon rose over the treetops and 
transfixt the night into day.”” ‘“‘The whole 
of North America speaks English except 
Chicago and New York.” ‘A Mr. Newton 
invented gravity with the aid of an apple.” 
“The speaker did not expect iron-clad 
cheers.” ‘‘The laws are made by Lloyd 
George or else by a policeman.” ‘“‘Things 
which are impossible are equal to one 
another.” 
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One Week from Today 


You will be wearing 
Your FALL HAT 


Where will you buy it? How will you buy it? 


If we could make every man who reads this 
advertisement think twice about hats in general, 
before he goes into a store and buys one particular 
hat, we would be rendering a great service. 


For men aren’t nearly “hat-conscious” enough. 


They’ll spend hours selecting a suit; they’ll 
concentrate on neckties until they have the whole 
stock on the counter. 


But when it comes to buying a hat, a man looks 
at the calendar, says, ‘‘H-m, time for a new hat—”’ 
and takes ten minutes out of his lunch hour to 
buy it. 








Can you wonder that eight men out of ten wear unbecom- 
ing hats? (They do—you can prove it yourself, by looking.) 
Or that you see so many shabby hats? (How can quality be 
bought, that way?) 


Give a little thought to the buying of your Fall hat. 


Try on a number of hats; compare values; give the hatter 
a chance to really “‘fit’”” you. The shape of your face, the color 
of your hair, count when it comes to getting a becoming hat. 


And remember, this Fall, there’s a great deal of cheap 
hat-quality masquerading around. So take the trouble to buy 
a good hat—you’ll be glad later on. 


Buy a Mallory Hat—if you want to be perfectly sure of 
hat-goodness. Look for the Mallory mark in the sweatband 
—and remember that this mark has stood for Quality and 


Style since 1823. 


Any Mallory Dealer will be glad to show 
you the new styles. They’re well worth 
looking at—priced at $5, $6, and upward. 
Mallory Mello-Ease (extra light weight), 
$7 and $8. Mallory Velours, $12 and upward. 


The Cravenette Finish—found only 
on Mallory Hats—affords an extra 
protection against weather. 


THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY, INc. 
234 Fifth Ave., New York Factory at Danbury, Conn. 


The Hat that Goes with Good Clothes 
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OUR “LAND OF BLUFF” AS BLASCO 
IBANEZ SEES IT 


HERE IS A KIND of moral or spiritual geography which 

I we all pick up, Blasco Ibafiez, the Spanish novelist, tells 

us in the September issue of The Delineator (New York); 

it is the sort of geography which assigns characteristics to the 

peoples of the different countries of the globe. This geography 

is “‘a hybrid mixture of slanders and mistakes,” which, ‘‘for the 

very reason that it is false, remains profoundly engraved on our 

memories.” He specifies some of the fantastic national dogmas, 

to which, he says, we cling ‘“‘because the poor human being 
forgets truth much more easily than he forgets error’’: 


According to this geography, no one could imagine the French- 
woman other than with one foot in the air and a glass of cham- 
pagne in her hand; the Frenchman was a decadent being, in- 
eapable of anything but savoring the pleasures of life. - The 
Italian was a long-haired, melancholy fellow, who strummed the 
mandolin and was good only for gobbling macaroni. The En- 
glishman was a haughty, overbearing gentleman whose sole ideal 
in life was to be in his evening clothes by six o’clock, and thor- 
oughly drunk by ten. The Spaniard was a gaunt, swarthy, 
hungry individual who had his shirt full of charms and amulets, 
a knife in his pocket, and who was ready to dance at any mo- 
ment. The German was a good-natured fellow, a little ridic- 
ulous, with a somewhat thick and confused head, a splendid 
family man, hard-working as an ox, his chief happiness lying in 
his stein of beer and his native Lieder. And so this geography 
went on, characterizing in its own fashion all the lands of the 
earth. 


The war, we are told, has had a mighty effect in shattering 
these mistakes and slanders. The old legendary France has 
given way to the France that showed its mettle at Verdun; En- 
gland, Italy, and Spain stand revealed in a new light. As for 
the German of our prewar legends, the Spanish novelist’ writes: 


And the good-natured, fatherly German, that sweet singer— 
I have come to know him. I do not need any one to tell me 
what he is like. Perhaps far from his own country, in the free 
atmosphere of America, he answers to this description; but in 
his fatherland, with a helmet on his head, under the command 
of the officers of the Emperor, he has just revealed himself as 
the most deadly two-footed beast the world has ever known. 
The tiger and the hyena are gentle lambs beside him. 

I was among the first in 1914 to pass through the sections of 
Franee the Germans had just abandoned after the first battle 
of the Marne. During that period when they believed them- 
selves victors they employed the policy of frightfulness ‘‘to end 
the war sooner,” as they explained. 

I have seen with my own eyes their atrocities and obscenities. 
Don’t talk to me about the good-natured German when he be- 
comes a soldier and thinks he is going to win. I know him. 
Nothing more cruel or insolent exists. One has to make oneself 
believe that he belongs to another species to console oneself for 
being a man. 

Fortunately the war has taught us who are our friends and 
against whom we must be on our guard. 


It was hardly to be expected that the United States would 
eseape the unjust snap judgment of this spiritual geography, 
and Blasco Ibdjiez assures us that we have not escaped it. For 
Europeans who went by traditions the United States was ‘‘ The 
Land of Bluff.” We exaggerated, boasted, showed our accom- 
plishments in such a brazen way that a good deal had to be 
subtracted before anything approximating truth was arrived at. 
There was one reason in particular for a change in this attitude, 
in addition to the food, arms, and great loans of America which 
came across the seas, and the name of the reason was the name 
of a former college professor. As the writer puts it: 

And at the same time a new name, a name which seemed to 
grow from day to day, marched beside those of Lloyd George, 
Poincaré, Briand, Clemenceau, Joffre, Foch, all the leaders of 
the European War. 

What is Wilson doing? 

What does Wilson say? 

Wilson became the personification of the United States, and as 
they spoke of him, all thought of the distant, gigantic land, 
trying to divine its attitude. 

Another amazing innovation confused the Europeans. In the 
old world of emperors, of kings, they could conceive influence 
and authority only in the person fof a ruler drest in uniform, 





epaulets on his shoulders, his breast glittering with decorations 
and his hands clasping the hilt of a sword. 

And people experienced a rare sensation at seeing William II., 
that traditional, decorative monarch who believed he ruled by 
divine right, assume the tender accents of Lohengrin to address 
a simple university professor whose name had been completely 
unknown in Europe six years before. 

The marking of his name on a slip of paper by several million 
Americans one day had sufficed to change the professor into the 
most influential man of the world, into the most respected ruler. 
And sovereigns by divine right, with long centuries of monarchs 
behind them, vied with one another for his favor. 

Napoleon, not yet a hundred years dead, could he come back 
to life among us, would understand William II. as master of all 
Europe, but he could not understand a university professor as 
arbiter of the destinies of an entire land, and this by vote of 
his fellow citizens. 


Then there was the coming of the American Army, so loudly 
heralded in many quarters as a bluff of bluffs. But the millions 
came. It was no bluff. There was a dramatic quality, too, 
about the timing of their appearance at the front: 


The soldiers of the Star-Spangled Banner came just in the 
nick of time, like an actor who waits in the wings for his cue 
to enter and vanquish the villain in the last act of a drama. 

The Japanese have a military proverb which says, ‘‘ Victory 
belongs to«the one who can resist half an hour longer.’’ That is 
true; but one might also say, ‘‘ Victory belongs to the one who 
throws the deciding balance into the scales of war.” 

For four. years France and England had been able to counter- 
balance the forces of the enemy. There is no doubt that in the 
end the Western'!Powers would have triumphed, but how long 
it would have taken! And how exhausted the Allies would have 
been! But America came to their aid with the deciding balance, 
and the final victory was a matter of weeks. 

The speed and secrecy with which the American Army reached 
Europe had something’ theatrical about it. One saw the soldiers 
in the trains, about the cities, but not even the best-informed 
knew how many there were. 

The pessimists and the incredulous went on doubting to the 
very end. They did not believe in the American Army. 

And yet by a strange contradiction the very ones who refused 
to believe that the United States could organize in a few months 
an army like those of Europe, expected the most remarkable 
inventions from these Americans. 

The name of Edison was on everybody’s tongue. Edison 
would end the war with one of his discoveries. 

And those who looked for portentous machines which should 
mow down millions of men at great distances, airplanes which 
would poison all the air of a nation, and other fancies in the 
same style, refused to admit a logical, ordinary fulfilment of a 
promise—the actual organization of an army. 

Everything in a European’s judgment of the United States 
goes by contraries. He considers it a practical country, poor in 
imagination, absolutely given over to money-making; and yet 
at the same time he expects the most amazing feats from it, 
magical accomplishments which transcend the limits of all 
possibility. 

But there were others even more deceived than the peoples 
of the Allied nations in their judgment of the fighting forces 
that the United States could put into the field. These were the 
Germans. 

They believed more than any one else in the American bluff. 
That promised American Army was only a bluff. Thus believed 
the Crown Prince, that sorry, bedraggled crow who croaked of 
the joys and glories of “fresh, gay war”; thus the German 
strategists, and even the Kaiser. 

That false, conventional geography which had so long deceived 
us all blinded them up to the very end. At the beginning of the 
war they talked of “that contemptible little army” of the 
English, believing that it would never grow. The Britisher, 
said they, was a sailor, not a soldier. 

Toward the end of the war they laughed insolently at the 
bluff of a promised army, considering it another of America’s 
imaginary inventions. But their laughter was cut short by an 
avalanche “of khaki-drest soldiers, who, together with the 
French and the English, broke their lines. 

The legend of the American bluff is buried, and buried deep, 
for good and all. In the future all that is said of the United 
States will be accepted in blind faith. 

Even if the most marvelous, the most incredible, of things 
are promised, the world will expect to see thém realized the fol- 
lowing day. 

To the shame and remorse for the old errors there is joined 
amazement at the attitude of this country, the foremost of the 
earth. . 
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SHAVE A NEW WAY 


—FKEasier, Quicker, Pleasanter 
Then Compare It With the Old Way 


Facts such as these convince the home shaver that harsh, slow 
ways are no longer necessary. Shavaid, the new, soothing beard- 
softener, replaces annoying and harmful operations, saves time, 
gives new delight. To learn its merit, send for a Free Trial Tube. 


HERE is a new, satisfying way to gain 
a comfort shdve. A way now being 
adopted by men the nation over. 


This welcome offering is Shavaid. It is 
a scientific preparation, perfected after 
countless experiments and tests. 


It revolutionizes home 


Note how the lather remains moist and 
creamy. 


This way is quicker. Yet it protects the 
skin. Harsh treatments bring wrinkles 
too soon. 

Hot water applications make the face 

tender and bring the 





shaving. It turns an irk- 
some task into a refresh- 
ing pleasure. Once you 
try it you will never give 


It Saves All This 


Shavaid saves hot 
water applications. It 
saves rubbing the lather 
in. It saves waiting for 
the beard to softert. It 
saves doctoring an irri- 
tated skin with lotion 
afterwards. It means a 





Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
it up. —apply to dry face before the lather. 


Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, no “rubbing in” of the lather. 


Protects the face 


—skin remains firm and smooth. 


Removes the razor ‘‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin prematurely. 


Replaces after-lotions 
—Shavaid is a cooling, soothing balm. 


blood to the surface. 
That causes abrasions. 


With Shavaid, youcan 
obtain a close shave 
without irritation. The 
Shavaid way keeps the 
skin firm and smooth. 
The razor glides over 
easily. 


And best of all, no 


lotions are necessary 
afterwards, for Shavaid 
is in itself a cooling, 








uick shave, an easy 
shave,a luxury shave. It avoidsdiscomforts 
in a close shave. It does instantly what 
old shaving methods never could do at all. 


If all this isso, you want it. You will 
never shave without it. No man abuses 
his face willingly. 


Old vs. New 


Simply coat the dry beard thinly with 
Shavaid, before applying lather. _Note 
the cooling, soothing effect. 


Bre 
Shavaid 


At Druggists—50c a Tube 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


—) soothing, healing emol- 
lient. Its daily use keeps 
the cuticle in condition. 


See If You Agree 


We realize in introducing such an innovation that 
the quickest way for it to win its rightful popular- 
ity, is to hasten its use by as many men as possible. 


So we offer here, via coupon, a Free Trial Tube. 
It contains sufficient Shavaid for a convincing test. 


After using this Trial Tube, and agreeing that 
you do not want to be without it, you can then 
buy Shavaid from your Druggist at 50c a tube. 
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| BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, III. 
Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to 
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It has just saved the liberty of Europe; it has restored justice 
throughout the world; thanks to it, humanity can pursue its 
upward path without being plunged again into the Middle Ages, 
which the Central Powers, with their mystic conception of 
authority, had hoped to do. 

All Europe is living on what America is sending over; all the 
countries owe her sums of money whose figures would have 
terrified bankers fifty years ago. 

Any other nation, so covered with glory, would develop an 
insolent pride, and would try to impose its will upon all others, 
to lay the world prostrate at its feet. : 

The American giant rests a moment, looks about him, wipes 
the sweat from his brow, and then goes on with his daily task, 
like a simple, noble, generous soul, satisfied with having done 
his duty. 


THE RED TERROR AND THE WHITE IN 
MUNICH 
Rive: METHODS IN BAVARIA produced results 





even more bloody and disastrous, population for popula- 

tion, it appears, than did the same methods when ap- 
plied to Russia; for Bavaria was less ready for the revolutionary 
changes which the Bolsheviki brought, the factions were more 
evenly matched, and the conservative reaction, which the Rus- 
sian “‘Reds” have thus far managed to keep at bay, was not 
long in overturning the radical outburst in Munich. The con- 
servatives, we are told, collected their pound of flesh for every 
pound that the “Reds” had taken from them; and the “pro- 
letariat,” or poorer workers, as usual, had to pay the price. 
Murder and rapine became so common that it seemed, for a 
time, as-if the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War had returned. 
Not the least surpriz‘ng feature of the revolution was that such 
an explosion should’ have oceurred in the comparatively quiet 
and orderly South German Kingdom. As Dr. Max Hirschberg 
writes in The Nation (New York): 


Strangely enough, it was quiet, backward Bavaria, with its 
sleeping villages and its Catholic population, largely reactionary 
and somewhat stupid, a peasant land with little industry and 
without much wealth, that took the lead in the German revolu- 
tion. The Bavarians themselves, indolent and averse to radical 
experiments, did not effect this revolution. It was a small group 
of zealous revolutionaries led by Kurt Eisner which, on Novem- 
ber 8, 1918, overthrew the centuries-old kingdom of the Wittels- 
bachs like a house of cards. The people of Munich went to bed 
as usual on November. 7, railing at the thin war-beer, and 
awoke astonished on November 8 as citizens of the first German 
democratic republic. 

The greatest influence on the masses was exercised by Ernst 
Toller, a twenty-five-year-old student of economics. Like 
Eisner, who used to work twenty-two hours a day and allowed 
himself hardly the necessaries of life, he is a whole-souled 
idealist who fought not for his own ends, but to liberate the pro- 
letariat, to free the poor and exploited, with an enthusiasm that 
sprang from his own high spirit. 

On the other hand, the leaders of the Communists, who ac- 
quired greater and greater influence with the masses, were of 
another type. At their head stood the Russian Bolshevik Max 
Levien, a fascinating speaker who could arouse the mob instinct 
to an intense pitch by his reckless and often unscrupulous 
methods; a man who lived only by hate, and wished to.know noth- 
ing of kindness and reason; a preacher of brutal terrorism of the 
proletariat over the middle classes. With his pale, cruel face, 
furrowed by suffering, he seemed more like a wild animal than a 
clever, resourceful politician. Far superior to him in learning 
and spiritual purpose was the Russian agitator Levinné-Niessen, 
who had led the Spartacist riots in Berlin, where a warrant was 
out for his arrest. He had studied in Germany, belonged to 
revolutionary circles in Russia, had been arrested and mistreated 
by the Government of the Czar, had fled from’ the fortress of Sts. 
Peter and Paul and had finally come to Germany as a Bolshevik 
agitator. 

Thus, the Bavarian Sovict Republic was still-born. Its 
leaders themselves were never united. Because Independent 
and Majority Socialists. took part in its. founding, it was not 
radical enough for the Communists, who consequently refused 
at first to work with the so-called government, at whose head 
stood Toller. His lack of statesmanship, for which glowing 
idealism can never be a substitute, now showed itself. Instead 
of liquidating the unlucky undertaking as soon as possible he in- 
sisted that the Soviet republic must be maintained. Telegrams 
of greeting to the Russian and Hungarian Soviet republics were 
drawn up. .The Bavarian Minister to Berlin was recalled in a 
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dispatch that created great amusement. The bourgeoisie was 
ordered to disarm, under heavy penalties. The socialization 
first of the press, then of dwellings and of mines, was to be ef- 
fected immediately. In the place of the good old Muinchner 
Neueste Nachrichten appeared a revolutionary paper which, in- 
stead ot its previous gentle fare, printed a Communist manifesto, 
Bolshevik notices, and cubist pictures, which filled the Munich 
burgher with indignation. Foreign news could no longer be 
obtained. It was impossible in Munich to learn about the be- 
ginnings of the Peace Conference. Sometimes it seemed as 
tho we were witnessing a comic opera. 


But the comic-opera aspect of the affair was deceptive. Devel- 
opments took a tragic turn. The Communists seized the leader- 
ship, and “with them went the ragamuffins, while respectable 
workmen, more and more confused, saw destruction approach- 
ing.” Dr. Hirschberg’s account continues: 


The Communist leaders now finally established the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat according to the Russian plan, in the form 
of a hateful and brutal suppression of all property-owners. 

Then the Levien-Levinné government decided on a fearful 
step. It began to seize well-known Munich citizens as hostages. 
Armed bands forced themselves into dwellings, took hapless 
citizens of. any age prisoners, and dragged them to jail. More 
than 100 hostages were taken, most of whom, fortunately, were 
set free or escaped in the prevailing confusion. A small group 
of unfortunate hostages, who were never to see the light again, 
were. lodged in the cellar of the Luitpold gymnasium. Some 
inhuman barbarian ordered some of them shot in retaliation for 
the first Red Guards to fall in battle. Ten hostages, among 
them a woman who had been arrested for counter-revolutionary 
activity, were shot down in the courtyard. The news of this 
bloody step spread through the city like the wind and reached the 
government armies, which had surrounded the city. The Hoff- 
man government decided to attack at once to prevent worse 
outrages. Hitherto it had shrunk from shedding blood, as it 
had from starving Munich. Now the government troops at- 
tacked on all fronts, and after fierce fighting forced their way into 
the city. 

Thus, quict Munich became on May 1 and 2 the scene of 
bloody civil war. The workers and Red Guards, inspired by the 
Communist ideal and determined for the most part to fight to 
the end, battled with terrible bitterness. The leaders and their 
satellites, some of the latter of whom had instituted an un- 
believable misrule, mixed with wine and women, in the cabinet 
chambers and publie offices, fled. The workmen, however, 
bled, as always, for the sins of their leaders. The number of 
those who fell on both sides is reckoned not less than a thousand, 
and long rows of graves were dug in Munich cemeteries for the 
unfortunate victims of the combats. Terrible happenings on 
both sides resulted from the bitterness of the conflict. Red 
Guards on the housetops shot down the Hoffman sentries even 
eight days after the government victories. The government 
troops, however, took their vengeance with equal ruthlessness 
and brutality—the ‘‘ white terror’’ was in full swing. 

More than one hundred captured workmen and Red Guards 
were shot without a trial. The embittered hatred of the pro- 
letariat against the bourgeoisie became incredible. On many 
sides there were expressions of peace and reconciliation, but in 
vain. Heavy sentences—many against wholly innocent people 
—mistreatment and shootings were the order of the day. The 
Hoffman government was overruled by generals, who treated the 
Communists as brutally as tho they were Germans in an enemy 
country. Among the many innocent victims of this senseless 
excitement were twenty-one members of a Christian Labor 
Union who were holding a meeting when they were arrested. 
They were killed in the cellar of their prison by soldiers who took 
them for Spartacists. The horrors of the Thirty Years’ War 
seemed to have returned. A strict order of the commanding 
general was finally necessary to prevent wholesale shooting 
without trial. A court with three judges and two officers was 
set up to judge the prisoners. Since these numbered more than 
a thousand, the prisons overflowed and complaints were heard 
everywhere. The court sentenced those who took part in the 
revolt for high treason. 

We have a tremendous and growing bitterness of the masses 
because under the military dictatorship now existing, with its 
evil suggestion of the war-time Kaiserism, it is the proletariat 
that is paying the price through numerous unreasonable arrests 
and house raids. It is the poor who pay the penalties and mourn 
the dead, and it is at their expense that our military dictators 
uphold outward law and order. The poor, of course, consider 
the troops as the protectors of the propertied classes. On both 
sides the most terrible mistakes have been made, and it is the 
highest time, if there is to be peace and progress for Bavaria, 
that there should be most far-reaching concessions on both sides, 
and these can not be brought about by force and oppression. 
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DN sored + «3 complexion depends largely upon the care that is 
given to it. 


Don’t neglect those ugly skin blemishes. Resinol Soap contains 
the necessary requisites to aid in overcoming these defects. It is pure, 
mild and cleansing. 


Resinol Soap for the shampoo promotes the health of the scalp. 











The Sampler ($1.25 
the pound) and other 
Whitman packages 
are sold the continent 
‘over by our agents— 
usually the better class 
drug stores. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 




















TATTOOING IS NOT SO COMMON IN 
OUR NEW NAVY 





HERE is a change abroad among the 

enlisted men. gf our Navy, and the de- 
cline of that once flourishing naval habit 
of tattooing is one of that change’s visible 
signs. The horny-handed old salt, with 
his rolling gate and his supreme contempt 
for any vessel propelled by steam, is being 
replaced by alert youngsters with a taste 
for mechanics, “‘eager to do a little travel- 
ing and to see a bit of the worfd before 
settling down.’”’ The old-time sailor was 
almost certain to have a bit of tattooing 
on him somewhere, ranging from a simple 
design bearing his initials for identification 
purposes to a full-rigged ship, or that large 
and complicated design called ‘Christ on 
the Cross.’”’ Many superstitions were con- 
nected with tattooing, for the “ancient 
sailorman”’ was the most superstitious per- 
son in the world. Mr. J. H. Taylor, in 
charge of the Identification Division of the 
Navy Department, has been making an in- 
vestigation of the subject of tattooing. 
Many of the older sailors of the United 
States Navy, he says, believed that if they 
were tattooed it would ward off the evil 
spirits of the sea. The figure of a pig was 
often tattooed on the left instep, since it 
was believed that this decoration would 
keep a man from drowning. Regarding 
present decorations, Mr. Taylor is given as 
authority for the following account: 


The principal designs found on the Amer- 
ican sailor of to-day are: birds, animals, 
grotesque figures, butterflies, stars, eagle 
and globe, sailor’s head, eagle and shield, 
and the apprentice knot. The tombstone 
and weeping willow are also frequently 
used. 

A great many men who have served in 
either the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
have the initials ‘‘C. A.C.,” “U.S.N.,” 
“U.S. A.,” and “U.S. M.C.” tattooed 
on them. The “C. A.C.” means Coast 
Artillery Corps; ‘“‘U.S.N.” for United 
States Navy; “U.S. A.” for United States 
Army; and “U.S.M.C.” for United 
States Marine Corps. The eagle and globe 
is the emblem for the United States Marine 
Corps, and is used principally by the men 
in that branch of the service. 

The men tattooed with birds, animals, 
grotesque figures, and geisha girls are usu- 
ally tattooed by a professional of the 
Orient. The professional tattooer of the 
Orient can usually tattoo the back and the 
stomach in a day, which is very painful, 
and requires from a week to ten days to 
heal permanently. Several fine sewing- 
needles placed together dre principally used 
to tattoo the skin with indelible patterns. 

When tattooing is placed on the arms 
and body it is very difficult to remove, and, 
it js believed, can only be changed by sur- 
charging—that is, by tattooing one pattern 
over another. Men who have enlisted in 
the Navy and deserted have often changed 
the style of designs tattooed on their bodies 
by surcharging. 

Tattooing such as ‘‘Happy Hooligan,” 
girl’s head, ‘“‘My Sweetheart,” girl’s ini- 
tials, are often used by sailors, but such 
tattooing as this is usually done at summer 
resorts and not in the Navy or in the 
Orient. 

Some of the old-time sailors have been 















found to have tattooed on their backs 
“Christ on the Cross,” which requires sev- 
eral weeks to complete. This work, when 
performed by a tattooer of the Orient, is con- 
sidered to be very beautiful. A great many 
of the old apprentice seamen had __ the 
apprentice knot, which is a rope in the 
shape of the figure eight, tattooed on their 
arms. 

The tattooer of the Orient usually places 
the butterflies on the shoulders, and rarely 
ever below the elbow. In late years tat- 
tooing is not practised so much by the 
sailor-man as the men now being taken into 
the naval service are better educated and of 
a higher type, and are not superstitious 
like the old-time sailors. 

- Firemen, ship cooks, bakers, and sea- 
men are the men who are tattooed the 
most in the Navy. Some men of the 
Navy have been known to have the names 
of places in foreign countries which they 
have visited tattooed on their bodies. 
This is not practised so much at the 
present time. 





TWO MEN WHOSE EXAMPLES HELP 
CRIPPLED SOLDIERS TO 
“COME BACK” 


VER one thousand three hundred and 

fifty cases of amputation have been 
taken care of in United States Army Gen- 
eral Hospital No. 3 at Rahway, N. J., notes 
a recent issue of Over Here, the hospital’s 
official publication. Many of the men 
are now learning the art of wearing artifi- 
cial limbs, and much sunshine has been let 
into the place by the presence of a Red- 
Cross man who “‘ knows all there is to know 
about making one’s way in the world on 
artificial limbs.” This man has had 
“twenty years’ experience in carrying his 
large frame on legs made in a factory.” 
During these twenty years of ‘‘mingling 
and associating with the busy world,” he 
has been able to do practically everything 
that men with two naturally constructed 
legs can, and some things that they can’t. 
He jumps from a chair to the floor and 
maintains his balance, he climbs stair-steps, 
ladders, inclines, and steps to the top of 
chairs and tables without the use of his 
hands. As Over Here tells his reassuring 
history: 


Those at the hospital scarcely need be 
told that his name is Charles R. Weibell, of 
the Red-Cross staff, and that he spends most 
of his time at the Physical Therapy Gym- 
nasium. There he has met most of the 
boys who are “trying out” their new legs, 
and he has given them renewed courage 
and hope. It is a good thing to assure a 
man that he is able to do a certain thing 
under strange conditions; it is a far better 
thing to show him how he can do it, to have 
him meet a man who has been through the 
same difficulties and to have that man stand 
up and demonstrate just how the handicap 
is overcome. 

It is doubtful if a dozen people at the 
hospital would know that Mr. Weibell suf- 
fered the loss of both legs—one above the 
knee, the other below—had he cared to keep 
it a secret. He might easily have spent 
many months here and few would have 
made the discovery. In fact, there are 
patients here who would not believe that 
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HOSIERY 
_ for MEN 


OMFORT, satisfaction 
and style come with dis- 
crimination in buying. 
Take the Shawknit silks. 
They fit snugly and hold their 
shape.- The silk threads re- 
tain their full strength and 
vitality through repeated laun- 
derings. They are reinforced 
at heel, toe and sole. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell. Mass. 
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A VANITY HAF creates favorable 
comment because it’s built of fine mate- 
rials and with a style correctness that 
sets it distinctively in the quality class. 


Vanity 


Send for Style Folder showing. latest models 


THE NONAME ogee MFG. CO. 
220 Fifth Ave. - - - - - New York 


Plant at Orange, N. J., since 1883 
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Quest for 
Cleanliness 


on the part of home owners, 
apartment dwellers and the 
traveling public, means an in- 
creased demand for shower 
equipment. 

The"“Shower” way is the 
“Speakman” way. 

The shower shown here is 


designed. to set in a stall or at 
the end of a built-in tub. 


For other installations we 
have a wide range of showers 
and fixtures for your selection. 


Send for our new catalog, 


line of showers and other 
plumbing fixtures. 


(50th Year) 


SPEAKMAN 
SHOWERS 
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he was talking from practical experience 
until he rolled up his trouser-legs and dis- 
played two artificial limbs. They thought 
he was merely talking on the subject just 
as he might have talked on any question 
relating to the war. 

Mr. Weibell’s demonstrations of what 
ean be done on artificial limbs is more than 
reassuring. Stair-steps, ladders, inclines, 
and the tops of tables and chairs are easy 
for him. He steps on to a chair without 
the use of his hands, and he jumps to the 
floor and maintains his balance as well as 
any man who has his original legs, and 
more gracefully than a lot are able to 
do. He tells the story of a test he once 
put himself to in order to see if he could 
“get by.” 

He applied for a position as motor-man 
on the Philadelphia street-car system 
and was hired. He drove the car for six 
months before it was discovered that he 
wore artificial legs. Then, of course, he 
was removed from his position because 
he was a “‘cripple.”” But that very test 
helped reassure him that he was not a 
cripple. 

Occasionally Mr. Weibell discovers a 
tendency on the part of the boys to regard 
him as an “‘exception,” or a ‘“‘ wonder,” or 
an “‘extreme case’’—one that they could 
never hope to duplicate. It is this quite 
natural tendency that he talks down on all 
oceasions. His skill in walking and doing 
everything that the normal man does is not 
beyond the attainment of any other human 
who has the will to overcome his present 
handicap. If twenty years ago Mr. Wei- 
bell had concluded that he had no chance 
in life, then his case would have been hope- 
less. But he refused to take that view of 
the situation. He knew that he could over- 
come his physical ailment and make a suc- 
cess of his life if he willed to do it. And 
that is why to-day he walks and runs and 
plays like other people—and has to prove 
to new acquaintances that he is wearing 
artificial limbs. 


Another instance of a man leading a 
happy and successful life, as cited by Over 
Here is Michael J. Dowling, president of 
a bank in Olivia, Minn. He is fifty-three 
years of age, and not since he was fifteen 
years of age has he had hands or feet. At 
that age he was caught in a prairie blizzard 
and suffered the loss of both legs, his left 
arm, and the fingers and part of the thumb 
of his right hand. To quote: 


Some of the convalescent boys may re- 
member Mr. Dowling’s appearance here 
last January. His actions indicated that 
he is able to take very good care of himself, 
and Mr. Weibell, who is well acquainted 
with Mr. Dowling, gives assurance that the 
Minnesota banker is not handicapped in 
the least. Not only does he walk freely, 
but he drives his own car, dances, and goes 
hunting. Some years ago he was the only 
member of a big-game party who brought 
down a moose. 

The American Magazine gives a splendid 
report of a talk Mr. Dowling made to a 
group of wounded soldiers. It is well 
worth the attention of the men at this 
hospital: 

‘““Maybe you’ve been thinking that 
you'll have to go through the world minus 
something more than a leg or an arm. 
You want to have a wife, and a home, and 
afamily. -And perhaps you’ve been think- 
ing that the kind of a girl you want to marry 
won’t look at you because you're crippled. 








Forget it! I’ve known many a man who 








was perfect physically, but whose mind 
and spirit were crooked and dwarfed. 
That’s the kind of a man that needs to 
hesitate when it comes to marrying a 
nice girl. 

““You boys lost a leg or an arm fighting 
in a great cause. I lost mine just fighting 
a blamed old blizzard—and there’s not 
much glory in that. The Government will 
furnish you with the best artificial substi- 
tute for the limb you have lost, and you 
have earned-it because you have served that 
Government. Uncle Sam will give you a 
vocational education, if you want it, that 
will make you self-supporting. I got my 
start through charity—which isn’t so 
pleasant. 

“Now, if I were you, I’d take that edu- 
cation, make it earn me a good living, and 
then I'd lay siege to the heart of a fine girl 
and marry her. After I was frozen it took 
me several years to get to the point where 
I could think of starting a home. But just 
as soon as I reached that point I picked 
out the girl I wanted and I went to work 
to win her. ; 

“And I picked the best one I could find, 
too. She was the belle of the town. Her 
father had befriended me. She had plenty 
of beaus, and at least two of my rivals 
could have bought and sold me a good many 
times over. But I didn’t let that discour- 
age me. I was pretty ambitious, I admit. 
But I won the girl, and if you don’t believe 
that she is all that I’ve said—ask her 
daughter. 

‘There is only one really insurmountable 
handicap, so far as I can determine. That 
is the loss of the inner power which we call 
the mind. And the blessed thing about 
that handicap is that we don’t know we 
have it. Nothing else is unconquerable. 
Our bodies—what do they count? A good 
deal, of course; and yet, as I have said 
before, a man may be worth a hundred 
thousand a year from his neck up and not 
a dollar a week from his neck down. I 
haven’t a whole body, but what there is of 
it is sound and healthy. I am well and 
strong. And I am happy. 

‘“Why shouldn’t I be? Life is just as 
rich for me in the things which really count 
asforany man. Far more so than for some 
men. I have wife, family, friends, business, 
and a dozen interests besides. Handicaps? 
Why, a handicap is just a chance for a good, 
honest fight. When I was a boy I fought 
with other boys. When we grow up we 
simply change our antagonists. But the 
joy of combat, of winning a victory, is still 
there. I wouldn’t’ give the turn of my 
hand—and it’s not much of a hand, either— 
for a man or a woman, either, who won't 
put up a fight against odds. 

“There are plenty of things worse than 
losing a part of your body. You may lose 
—you do lose, sooner or later—a part of 
your heart. You lose somebody, or some- 
thing, to which your heart clings. And you 
have to fight that fight, too. If you area 
real man, a true woman, you won’t ‘lay 
down’ and give up without a struggle. 

“‘ Affliction turns some people into a sort 
of sponge, which merely soaks up pity. 
But a sponge never gets anywhere. We 
talk about ‘the winds of adversity.’ Well, 
the hardiest trees are those that have been 
buffeted about. They don’t grow in hot- 
houses or in sheltered nooks. I don’t be- 
lieve that any man or woman who has 
fought through some hard place in life can 
unqualifiedly regret the experience. I be- 
lieve you will find in them not commisera- 
tion for themselves, but rather an honest 
pity for the so-called ‘fortunate’ human 
beings who have not had the joy of fighting 
and the satisfaction of achieving.” 
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A Practical Sanitary Measure 


VERYWHERE there is an insistent demand for more health- 
ful and more:sanitary conditions as a means of protecting 


public welfare and safety. 
sewage disposal are required. 


Trade Mark Registered 


More modern and efficient methods of 
For this reason, the ‘‘Sanisep’’ Sys- 


tems were devised and perfected under the practical direction of 


officers of the United States Public Health Service. 


of Health and leading sanitation authorities, 


They are endorsed by State Boards 


‘‘Sanisep’’ Portable Systems 


(Patented) 


For the Disposal of Sewage Matter 


To the Public 


Under these systems, the complete digestion of all 
sewage matter is enforced and insured by bacterial action 
which destroys all solids and drains off the residue into 
the soil. A simple method of automatic eradication. 


“‘Sanisep’’ Closets are sanitary and odorless. They 
require little attention. No chemicals—no scavenger 
work—no emptying, cleaning or collecting. No ex- 
pense of upkeep. Simple, economical and efficient. 


The ““Sanisep’’ System, for use in connection with 
plumbing supplied with running water, consists of two 
tanks constructed of reinforced concrete, made in one 
piece, water proofed to prevent leakage and absorption. 


It is furnished complete with all connections. It 
is easily and quickly installed without expert assist- 
ance. Does not encourage the breeding of flies and 
mosquitoes. Does not pollute the soil nor contami- 
nate adjacent wells. 


The ‘‘Sanisep’’ Method is also adapted for installa- 
tion in buildings where running water is not in use. 
The operation is much the same and has met with 
unqualified success and endorsement. 


To Dealers 


This house is a pioneer and leader in an important 
industry which does much to elevate the standards 
of public welfare. Its products are well known. 
Thousands are in use. 


We desire now to extend our sales organization. Open 
territory is offered to responsible men and firms capable 
of acting as dealer representatives or selling agents. 


The house is well established. The product is 
superior in construction and simplicity. The field is 
undeveloped. Selling possibilities are practically 
unlimited. An extensive advertising campaign is 
under way. 


Inquiries are invited from men familiar with build- 
ing activities—such as contractors, supply dealers, 
hardware merchants and master plumbers. Also, from 
grange leaders, ex-officials of town or county,—men 
of wide acquaintance. 


Technical knowledge not essential—selling ability 
the main requisite. Liberal discounts and commissions 
offered, witb hearty co-operation and selling assistance. 
Write—on coupon below. 
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SIBERIA IS COOLER THAN USUAL WHERE 
UNCLE SAM IS CONCERNED 


UST WHAT THIS COUNTRY IS DOING in Siberia, 
J and the precise reason for the doing thereof, may be 
matters regarding which the average American is more or 
less hazy. From statements appearing ever and anon in the 
public prints, however, it appears that fhe thing, whatever it 
may be, is making no appreciable hit with the Siberians. Louis 
D. Kornfield, representing the New York Times, in an article in 
that journal states that he has made an attempt to discover a 
glimmer of affection for America and Americans among the in- 
habitants of Asiatic Russia, and has been led to the conclusion 
that ‘‘some might have liked us more if we had intervened less, 
that some might have disliked us less if we had intervened more, 
but that, having concluded that we intended to intervene no more 
nor no less than we actually did, nobody had any use for us at all.”’ 
While Siberia at the present time is in an unsettled state, the 
peasantry, bourgeoisie, Bolsheviki, reactionaries, and others that 
live there all being at more or less violent variance with one 
another, it appears from what Mr. Kornfield says that they are 
all reasonably united in their ‘lack of love for Uncle Sam. Even 
the elements that were most desirous of having America intervene 
are antagonistic, we are told. ‘‘They wanted intervention,” says 
Mr. Kornfield, ‘‘a lot of it, but all they wanted us to do, from 
what I could observe, was to bring it to them in a bundle, place 
it on their front door-step, announce that the delivery had 
been made, and then go rapidly away, leaving them to handle 
the rest.”” One of the reasons, therefore, the Siberians are dis- 
pleased appears to be that the Americans have “ stuck around” 
to see what would happen. And there are other reasons, which 
are discust by the writer as follows: 


The Russian bureaucratic temper, which permeates most of 
the official classes with whom we have to do business in Siberia, 
is deeply sensitive to the qualities of reticence, cautiousness, and 
system which characterize all our movements in their behalf. 

The American way of doing business, systematically and cau- 
tiously, is something the Russians of this class like to emulate 
in order to impress the foreigners with their progressiveness. 
But they like to emulate it only in form and not in practise. 
Figuratively speaking, the idea of a receipt for every bit of 
goods received is as obnoxious to the high-spirited Russian 
bureaucrat as the necessity of keeping a nine-o’clock appoint- 
ment at nine o’clock. It simply isn’t done; and when we try to 
force them to do it, even in their own best interests, they merely 
shrug their shoulders with a smoldering resentment, and again 
murmur mysteriously among themselves about the advisability 
of some future alliance between Japan, Russia, and Germany, 
and how that combination would be a hard one to beat. 

However, not only the bureaucratic Russians, but. Russians 
of all other classes, have their grievances against us, and this 
article will attempt to show how the present peculiarities of 
Russian political, economic, and social conditions have in-one 
way or another, for one reason or another, made every class 
in Russian life in Siberia more or less irritated either with our 
presence in their midst or with our methods of procedure. 
Indeed, so little gratitude and so much suspicion have we aroused 
thus far in all groups of Russia by our attempts to help them 
out of their predicaments that a disinterested observer must 
find it difficult to travel through Siberia without meditating upon 
the impracticability, if not the utter absurdity, of trying to help 
a people who are prevented either by temperament or cireum- 
stances over which they have no control from receiving that help 
in the generous and friendly spirit in which it is proffered. 

In many ways their major grievance has been justified. 
Leaving aside for the moment that class which was entirely 
opposed to any form of intervention, it is unquestionably true 
that those who favored intervention have found, to their great 
dismay, that we are inclined to act according to our own con- 
ception of their best interests rather than according to their 
plans; that we have been ifclined to go in with only one foot 
where they wanted us with both feet, and with both feet where 
they wanted us only with one foot. The result is that in one 
direction or another we are treading on their nerves. 


The writer then goes on to treat of the general effect of the 
military policy in Siberia. In this connection he explains his 
former suggestion that the ill-feeling against the Americans has 
been engendered partly because of too much intervention, and 





partly because of too little, by saying that, roughly, there are 
three major social groups in Siberia—the peasant workers, the 
bourgeoisie, consisting of business and professional elements, and 
the bureaucracy, including the ruling and official classes. It 
appears that the last-named are the ones who are displeased 
because America has not intervened more strenuously, as they 
feel that unless outside assistance is forthcoming, the country 
will fall a prey to Bolshevism; while the other two classes are 
opposed to intervention in any form. We read: 


The main military effect of intervention has been to create 
a condition whereby certain parts of eastern Siberia are becoming 
occupied, outside of the Czechs, by some 70,000 well-disciplined 
foreign troops of which 10,000 are Americans and 60,000 Japanese. 
In the beginning the bureaucratic and governing elements, domi- 
nated by an all-pervading fear of a Bolshevik revival in Siberia, 
welcomed the presence of these troops on the assumption that an 
emergency would find the American Government and the asso- 
ciated Powers ready to lend their forces to an active war against 
the Bolsheviki. 

The anticipation of that emergency was due to certain dan- 
gerous Bolshevik tendencies in the ranks of the Kolchak Army 
itself and other psychological conditions which have contributed 
greatly in the last month to the sudden collapse of the Kolchak 
front east of the Urals and the successive retirement of his forces 
from such vital points as Perm, Ufa, and Ekaterinburg. 

Obviously the continuance of such reversals, with consequent 
defections in the troops inspired by Bolshevik propaganda from 
within and without, tends to hasten the moment that the Bol- 
shevik high command has long been planning for: the moment 
that will see the Kolchak Army in revolt, unsaddling the Gov- 
ernment and releasing a ‘fresh wave of Soviets over Siberia. 
Unless the Kolchak forces can be reenforeced by new troops, 
strongly organized, such as the United States and Japan already 
have on the scene, the Government faces a grave peril. The 
situation, in short, is one that must turn the eyes of all those 
who are seriously interested in the maintenance and welfare of 
the Kolehak Government to a possible revision in America’s 
policy of military non-interference, which has caused so much 
vexation among Russians realizing the importance of strong 
military backing, if Bolshevism in European Russia and in 
Siberia is to be put down and kept down. 

As early as last March, when I was in Omsk, one could hear 
frequent outbursts of irritation in Russian military cireles against 
this policy of military non-interference that placed 70,000 per- 
feetly good soldiers on Siberian soil, but prevented their use for 
any purpose of active warfare. Even at that time military 
cireles, being more familiar than the official classes with the 
conditions in the army at the front, foresaw the possibility of a 
débdcle in the government troops, such as appears to have been 
threatened in- the last few weeks. Firmly they urged Admiral 
Kolehak to induce the Allies to give intervention a more active 
form in its military aspect. 

‘‘We are fighting the Allies’ war against Bolshevism as well as 
our own,” a Russian general declared to me at that time. ‘‘But 
the Allies can’t expect us to save the whole world from Bolshe- 
vism with a Bolshevik army.” 

The cries of the military crowd, however, were silenced by 
the sager diplomats, who thought it unwise to press the need 
of troops upon the Allies when all the Governments from whom 
they were seeking assistance were already being embarrassed by 
the demand of the peoples at home for immediate demobiliza- 
tion. For the time being, the Omsk statesmen and their repre- 
sentatives at Paris decided to go light on the subject of more 
direct military assistance, this policy being based largely on 
the assurances they gave themselves that, once they had in- 
duced the Allies to go to their aid with loans and supplies, the 
Allies would be compelled subsequently to provide all that .was 
essential, including military aid, to protect any stakes they might 
have planted in the Kolchak régime. 

But the bureaucratic and military elements at Omsk and 
throughout Siberia could not dispel the vision of a possible col- 
lapse in the Kolchak troops by any such trust in the future, 
and their resentment at the policy of military non-interference, 
which held highly disciplined troops in eastern Siberia that could 
be so effective in western Siberia, only increased in bitterness as 
time and events showed that the Kolchak Army could not hold 
on to its far-flung front east of the Urals.,, The question was 
constantly raised as to the value of Allied forces in Siberia at 
all, so long as they could not be used for the only purpose for 
which they really were needed, namely, the prevention of 
another Bolshevik invasion of Siberia. 


But while the ruling class is irritated because more American 
troops have not been provided, the bourgeoisie are peeved be- 
cause they say America already has too many soldiers in Sibera 
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for the good of that country. These bourgeoisie maintain that 
the way to deal with the Bolsheviki is to reason with them and 
thus bring them to realize the error of their ways, and, in: any 


event, say they, the American policy is not in harmony with . 


the Fourteen Points, for which body of generalizations they 
“ appear to have a high regard. Mr. Kornfield continues: 


Their objection to our military policy was a natural develop- 
ment of their antagonism to the course of political events that 
had taken place in Siberia since the Allied forces landed at 
Vladivostok. To begin with, the Russian middle class, including 
the liberal bourgevisie and the Jntelligentsia, is the stronghold of 
progressive liberal aspirations. It still thrives, however, on two 
delusions, one in relation to the political readjustment of the 
world in general and the other relation to the regeneration of 
Russia in particular. ‘ 

The first concerns itself specifically with President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points program, which appears to have captivated the 
faith and support of the Russian educated classes to an extent 
absolutely unequaled in the educated classes of any of the other 
countries in the world, not excepting America. For these Rus- 
sians the Fourteen Points constituted the hope of mankind, the 
complete fulfilment of several generations of political idealism 
that had for its goal the creation of an international order out 
of which a permanently peaceful world could spring. Russian 
temperament takes any form of idealism seriously. It took the 
Fourteen Points seriously. . These Russians are still convinced 
that all that is needed to end war, imperialism, and international 
anarchy is-to apply the Fourteen Points literally and faithfully. 

The intelligent classes in Siberia are turning against the polit- 
ical and military character’of our intervention policy in Siberia. 
They are deeply.sensitive to any contradiction to the Fourteen 
Points, :and they think they find many such contradictions in our 
Siberian policy. They point.to such contradictions in our support 
of the Kolchak Government, which they oppose as oppressive, 
antidemocratic, and reuwctionary....... 

But how about a protection against Bolshevism? Suppose it 
overtakes them again? Won’t they welcome the aid of foreign 
force in such an emergency? 

No. The liberal bourgeoisie elements in Siberia still believe 
they need no force to combat Bolshevism; that talk, persuasion, 
enlightenment will do it; that Russia will find itself best out of 
Bolshevism, if it is allowed to find itself alone, without any 
artificial pressure from the outside, such as the presence of force 
always implies. 

They hold to this conviction despite the fact that the Bolshe- 
vik rule has sustained itself in Russia for nearly two years 
without interruption, despite the fact that the Aksventyieff 
Government, which the bourgeoisie liberal elements themselves 
created in Siberia, was thrown out of power because no amount 
of talk by Aksventyieff and his ministers about democracy could 
prevent the foundations of that Government in so far as they 
were rooted at all in the masses from dissolving into Bolshevism. 

Bolshevism would have fallen long ago in Russia, they con- 
tend, if the Soviets had not held themselves in power with force. 

J Democracy would have prevailed in Siberia, they argue, if 
Aksventyieff had not been hurled out by force. In either ease, 
they are convinced the force is a form of terrorism by which 
one kind of despotism or another may accomplish its purpose 
without ever giving true revolutionary democracy a chance. On 

> these general principles they want no military intervention in 

The objections of the peasant class, who constitute by far the 
greatest number of the population, are said to be based in part 
upon the fact that these people are largely Bolshevistic. Further, 
any sort of a soldier to the peasant symbolizes war, a form of 
activity of which by this time he is thoroughly sick and tired. 
**All the nightmares of bloodshed, hunger, and death that he 
has passed through in the last four years he associates with guns 


and uniforms,’”’ says Mr. Kornfield, and continues: 


Ignorant of any of the motives or purposes of intervention, 
he sees the military forces of the Allies only as men in uniforms, 
armed with guns and bayonets, and they symbolize the most 
horrible thing he can think of—war. No offer of friendship and 
help, he is firmly convinced, can possibly come in such trappings. 
He resents soldiers because he resents war. That is true of the 
masses in general, altho a large portion of the masses that is 
manifestly Bolshevist in its sympathies also feeds its resentment 
on the conviction that American troops, like all other troops, are 
in Siberia merely to crush the proletariat revolution and prevent 
it by a steady support of the Kolchak Government from coming 
to life in Siberia again. 

Even last May, when. the Bolsheviki in Siberia were still being 





held fairly well in check, it was obvious in Vladivostok that if the 
Allies decided to withdraw their troops, the last boat-load of 
soldiers would hardly be out of the harbor before the Bolsheviki 
would roll down the hills and seize the city. The restraint that 
the Bolsheviki feelin the presence of the Allied forces only in- 
creases their bitterness, and makes our soldiers all the more 
unpopular with the poorer classes that look to their Bolshevik 
leaders for political and economic salvation. 


While it thus appears that the military policy of the United 
States has created antagonism on all hands, it seems that its 
economic policy has been no less productive of opposition among 
the Siberians. The American intervention in the affairs of the 
eountry has not been extensive, about the only result thereof 
thus far being the taking over by Commissioner John F. Stevens 
and the American Railway Engineers of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. The particular grievance growing out of this step 
seems to be that it has spoiled for many of the natives of those 
parts the finest system of graft that ever came their way. Says 
Mr. Kornfield: 


To understand this phase of the situation, one must recall that 
the Government, military and bureaucratic cireles, under the old 
régime thrived on bribery and extortion to an extent that made 
their very simplest operations a synonym for corruption. Well, 
the bureaucratic soul has not been cleansed in the least by the 
revolution. What was true of it before the revolution is true of 
it to-day. It was true of the Trans-Siberian Railroad when 
Commissioner Stevens appeared on the seene. It was a house- 
hold jest in Siberia that the railroad was run partly on coal, 
partly on wood, but mostly on vsiatka, which is the Russian word 
for bribe. 

Before the Stevens Commission interfered with it, no motion 
along the road was possible unless the palms of the officials were 
as well greased as the wheels of the cars. From top to bottom 
the railroad administration suffered from this disease, its entire 
anatomy being penetrated and shot through with veins and 
arteries of corruption that communicated themselves in a thou- 
sand ways from the poorest-paid conductor to the highest officials 
in the Ministry of Communication. 

Wherever American control or supervision entered it hurled 
the system of corruption skyward. Not only railroad official- 
dom, but the whole bureaucratic and official class became bit- 
terly antagonistic. Naturally so, because any influence that 
struck at bribery as a principle struck at the very roots of bureau- 
cratic and official existence where many years of custom and 
habit had made bribery a legitimate source of emolument and 
compensation for services and conveniences rendered. At one 
blow American became anathema, especially to that whole sec- 
tion of upper officialdom that lived parasitically on railroad oper- 
ations and now found itself completely ousted from a rich 
source of revenue which could not be replaced in any other 
direction, as the Trans-Siberian, poor and depleted as it was, 
was the only piece of machinery still running through the 
wreckage of revolution and Bolshevism. 

Needless to say, economic intervention has won us no friends 
in the bureaucratic class—only enemies. It was an instance where 
we were wanted only with one foot, and we insisted upon step- 
ping in with both feet. , They wanted our supplies and our skill, 
but to their dismay we insisted upon running things also. 


The Bolshevik and bourgeois elements of the population also 
oppose the American railroad policy, the first-on the grouhd 
that it merely helps the Kolchak régime and the other because 
they regard the efforts of the Americans merely as an attempt 
to enrich themselves. As we read: 


Looking upon the railroad only as a means by which the 
Allies are shipping munitions and supplies to the Kolchak forces, 
the Bolshevik elements support and participate in a system of 
sporadic warfare against the railroad, their acts of destruction 
being secretly connived at by dissatisfied railroad officials, and 
even by workmen on the road itself, who are propagandized by 
Bolshevik agitators into the belief that American railway opera- 
tion in Siberia is-merely an attempt on the part of ‘‘ American 
capitalists to éxploit Russian labor,” and should therefore be 
stopt by any means available. That is the Bolshevik view-point 
of the situation that permeates the ignorant masses and makes 
them as a class hostile to our railroad administration in Siberia. 

In the middle classes there may be a spark of sincere approval 
of our presence in the railroad administration, the commercial, 
business, and cooperative elements in that section of the popu- 
lation being eager for the benefits that.they know must come 
from the reconstruction and reorganization of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad by the Americans. Their approval, on. tke other hand, 
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is so marked by a tendency to regard our 
work with the railroad as a cold-blooded 
piece of American economic expansion, as 
something by which we intend to benefit 
ourselves as much as the Russians that it 
would take much imagination to find in 
their cynical attitude on the matter any 
flash of gratitude or thankfulness. 

No matter how well intentioned our 
efforts have been, we seem, in other words, 
to have made as few friends and as many 
enemies with our economic policy as we 


~ have made with our,military policy. 


No more luck do the Americans appear 
to have had with their political policy in 
Siberia, for we read in regard thereto: 


With our support of the Kolchak ad- 
ministration we alienated, of course, the 
Bolshevik sympathies in the masses. In 
the middleclasses we antagonized the liberal 
bourgeoisie, which sees only reaction and 
monarehism in the Kolchak régime. While 
the bourgeoisie, especially the business and 
professional elements, would prefer even 
the temporary support of a military dicta- 
torship to a relapse into Bolshevism, the 
politically active bourgeoisie regard even 
such temporary support as a measure that 
may permanently strengthen. the forces of 
reaction. As such it becomes highly un- 
desirable in their eyes. As has already 
been stated, with the danger of reaction 
definitely destroyed, they would rather 
take their chances with Bolshevism through 
out-and-out democratic contact than to be 
kept dancing indefinitely, as they are now 
forced to do, between the twin dangers of 
Bolshevism on the one side and reaction 
on the other. 

Can one find any real friendship for our 
policy in the bureaucratic and government 
classes which support the Kolehak Govern- 
ment? Even here we meet cold shoulders 
and scowling countenances. Why? Be- 
cause we have-not gone far enough to suit 
them. They say we pretend to assist the 
Kolchak Government in the one breath 
and in the next breath withhold the 
official recognition that would really give 
our support the “‘punch” and _ political 
strength that the Kolehak Government 
feels it must have to exist as an interna- 
tional factor. Our willingness to go only 
part of the way with them involves, ac- 
cording to their point of view, as much 
repudiation as it does recognition. The 
result is just as much hostility to our poli- 
tical policy in that class as in any other 
class, tho for entirely different reasons. 


The Montgomery Advertiser, in a recent 
editorial, credits this condition of affairs 
to our “‘radicals.”” As we read: 

The radicals of America and those in 
Great Britain have been sufficiently noisy 
to frighten the British and American gov- 
ernments from sending troops into Russia. 
They have even induced their governments 
to withdraw troops that were already in 
Russia. In doing this they have rendered 
the greatest possible aid to Lenine and 
Trotzky, for as long as Bolshevism is su- 
preme in Russia, it will be a world menace 
and no country of the world will be orderly 
or safe. 

The Allied nations could have sent 
enough troops to reenforce the Russians 
who were fighting the Bolsheviki, to end 
in a few weeks the sinister government of 
Lenine and Trotzky. But their “liberals” 
and their radicals, who make so much noise 
and get nowhere, were able to hold their 
Government back from a course which 
would have destroyed Bolshevism. 
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ANCIENT BELIEFS IN CHARMS AND 
LUCKY PIECES WERE REVIVED 
DURING THE WAR 





O hear them tell it, most normal 

human beings “take no stock”: in 
charms, omens, magic formulas, lucky 
numbers, and such, holding that these 
things are the remnants of a superstitious 
age and as such not worthy of credence on 
the part of anybody who makes even a 
pretense of being up to date. As a strict 
matter of fact, however, it would appear 
that a goodly portion of even the most 
civilized communities still harbor sundry 
superstitions which ever and anon aro 
revealed when “‘all the signs are right.’ 
Thus we are told that during the war it 
became apparent that most of the soldiers 
still believed in the power of charms to 
protect them against the dangers to which 
they were exposed. It seems that this 
belief prevailed in all the armies of both 
the Allies and the enemy, and was by 
no means confined to the common soldiers, 
manifestations thereof being found among 
the officers as well. A writer in the Lon- 
don Morning Post, in discussing the super- 
stitions among the British soldiers, says he 
found many of these shared also by the 
troops from overseas. For instance— 


One day I happened to meet an Aus- 
tralian soldier who wore the figure 5 on 
the collar of his tunic. This 5 is known 
on the Continent as the Pentad, and in 
Belgium the Fifth Regiment is considered 
to be the lucky regiment. The logie of th« 
Pentad is as follows: Figure 1 stands 
for God, absolutely alone. Figure 2 is 
the mind of God in operation as shown 
by the works of nature. Figure 3 rep- 
resents man’ as the highest work of God. 
Taking therefore figure 1 as being unique, 
the figures 2 and 3, that is, God’s work in 
the hands of man, equal 5, and this 5 is 
said to represent everything. In this 
country we do not fully appreciate the 
meaning of the figure 5. 

To come back to our Australian soldier. 
He told me that he knew nothing of the 
Pentad, and he was rather inclined to 
sneer at luck in general. But he told me 
that his company, which was the Fifth, was 
very lucky, and day after day the men had 
many narrow escapes from death or 
wounds. The company, in fact, had lost 
only fifteen men out of 180, while the 
second company had lost a much larger 
proportion. He also told me that the 
number 13 was considered by them a 
lucky number, and most of the men in the 
Fifth Company, curiously enough, had 
13 in their regimental numbers, his own 
number being 51327. 


It would be inevitable that the ancient 
but exceedingly potent Swastika should 
be numbered among the charms carried 
by somebody, and it is not surprizing that 
that person should be an officer; but one 
wonders by what exercise of mental proc- 
csses a piece of coal should come to be 
invested with magic qualities. We read: 

On one oceasion, after lecturing to 
some men from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, I was entertained for the night 


and put up in an officers’ hut. Before 
turning in I chatted over the subject of 
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Protectograph 
Check Writer 
$45—$50—$75 


9 other models 
and prices 











Todd Exclusive Two- 
Color Patents 


On Guard 


Solid walls and bolts of steel, ponderous time locks and burglar 
alarms, all stand between the crooks and your valuables in the 
safe-deposit box. 

But what about your checks? 

Nothing but “a scrap of paper” between the check swindler’s 
clutching fingers and your active bank balance, the life blood of 
every going concern. Don’t let your concern be one of those 
that lose thousands of dollars yearly through check frauds. Don’t 
issue checks without the complete protection of 


TODD 


Protectograph System 


backed by an iron-clad Insurance Policy— 


the premium paid by Todd 


Todd System consists simply of (1) PROTOD chemical-fibre checks and drafts 
(preventing any change of payee’s name or date), each check registered like a 
tn em bank note to prevent duplication or ‘‘ counterfeiting’’ ; and (2) The 
patented Two-color Amount Line of the Protectograph Check Writer, like this— 


EXACTLY FiF TY ONE DOLLARS SixX CENTS 


(Imprint of the new “ Exactly’ Speed-Up Dial; denominations in Black, amount words in Red.) 







‘*Shredded’’ through the paper in red and black ink, in words representing Dollars 
and Cents, exact to the penny—a complete word to each stroke of the handle. 
750,000 Protectographs in use, by the world’s leading banks and business houses 
in every line—each instrument bearing the name and guarantee of Todd. 





Do you think your checks are safe? If you do, or 


do not, or if you are not quite sure, just return this ks ‘se ,? 

coupon and get the facts about check raising. This Scratcher The Forger 
mystery book, written in State His Book 

Prison by a celebrated forger, (Wrieten in State Prison) 

is for responsible business men s 
only, so be sure to enclose your | FREE, please send the ‘‘ Scratcher 
business letterhead with the book by a famous forger, describing the 
coupon. temptations of unprotected checks. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH Co. 
(Established 1899) 


Name 
(enclose your business card or letter head) 


' : DD PROTECTOGRAPH Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
in 100 cities throughout the World. ~ } abies 


1143 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Blaw-Knox Company 


STEEL FORMS for all kinds of 
concrete work—sewers, tun- 
nels, aqueducts, dams, culverts, 
bridges, retaining walls, factory 
buildings and warehouses, 
columns, floors,. foundations, 
manholes, subways, reservoirs, 
piers, foads, sidewalks, etc. 


CLAMSHELL BUCKETS and 
Automatic Cableway Plants for 
digging and rehandling earth, 
sand, gravel, coal, ore, lime- 
stone, tin, scrap, slag, cinders, 
fertilizers, rock products, etc. 


FABRICATED STEEL— mill 
buildings, manufacturing 
plants, bridges, crane runways, 
trusses, etc. 

PLATE WORK—Riveted and 
Welded steel plate products of 
every description; annealing 
boxes; kettles; ladles; pans; 
penstocks; etc. 

“KNOX” PATENTED WATER- 
COOLED Doors, Door Frames, 
Ports, Bulkheads, Front and 
Back Wall Coolers, Reversing 
Valves, etc., for Open Hearth, 
Glass and Copper Regenerative 
Furnaces; water-cooled stand- 
ings, shields and boshes for 
Sheet and Tin Mills. 


TOWERS for supporting high- 
tension transmission lines. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
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—and it will be accomplished 


positively accomplish the purpose 

for which each product is designed— 

that is the corner-stone of the Blaw-Knox 
business. 


To that end an unequaled service organ- 
ization has been brought together. 


Such wordsas “service”, “best”, and other 
superlatives have been used so loosely, 
that there is often a vast difference be- 
tween what is promised and that which is 
delivered. 


Blaw-Knox Company has been giving its 
distinctive type of service for years, and 
rests its case with those whom it serves. 


Blaw-Knox Company does not believe 
in just doing business the easiest way, 
It does more than take orders and make 
deliveries. 


Men who built the Panama Canal, the 
New York Aqueduct, the Los Angeles 
high-tension lines, the New York subways 
and harnessed the power of the Mississippi 
River; men who are producing the steel of 
the world; contractors and engineers who 
have built thousands of concrete struc- 
tures from sewers to subways, from side- 
walks to skyscrapers; men who have 
excavated or mechanically rehandled loose 


bulk material of all kinds—these men 
understand Blaw-Knox service. They 
have realized its worth. 


The Blaw-Knox engineers first in- 
vestigate and determine just what is to 
be accomplished. Then the equipment 
is produced to do that work. And the 
Blaw-Knox trademark means to you 
that it will fit the job and do the job, 
with speed and economy. 


The scope of Blaw-Knox service is not 
limited, by time, territory nor expense. It 
is there to call upon at your will, like the 
potential power in an electric light socket. 


You have a peace-of-mind when dealing 
with Blaw-Knox Company which saves 
your energy, time and money. 


When you call in Blaw-Knox engineers, 
you have added a valuable department to 
your organization. 


All Blaw-Knox specifications are the 
result of scientific study. If the manu- 
facturing costs of Blaw-Knox products 
were twice as great, they could do their 
work no better. If they cost a cent less 
they could not do it so well. Everything 
that bears the Blaw-Knox trademark is 
built to do a particular job. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Offices in Principal Cities 












Export Representation 


Blaw-Knox Company lives up to a code. 
The products which bear the Blaw-Knox 
trademark must do the job for which they 
are built, This principle is never deviated 
from. There is a personal interest taken in 
every piece of equipment or material which 
we provide. And that personal interest never 
lags. It begins with the first inquiry and 
knows no stopping place. 


ALBERT C. LEHMAN, President, 
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Burn the Smoke 
Too! 


O clouds of smoke pour from the chimney 
of your heating plant? Then you are 
wasting money. 





Smoke is an evidence of fuel-waste. Where 
there is perfect combustion—there is no waste 
and no smoke. 


In ordinary heating boilers the hydro-carbon 
gases, rich in heat value, rush up the chimney 
unconsumed in the form of smoke. In the 
Imperial Super-Smokeless Boiler these gases 
are retarded,. burned and used. The Super- 
Smokeless Hot Blast Chamber introduces 
an air blast (oxygen) at such a high temper- 
ature that intense secondary combustion is 
eaused. This burns the smoke and utilizes the 
heat units otherwise wasted. The 


IMPERIAL 


SUPER-SMOKELES 


“BOILER: 


burns the cheapest grades of soft coal efficiently and smokelessly; it meets the most 
rigid smoke ordinances; it cuts down the amount of coal needed and means a big 


saving to you. 
7° SRY BURN HIGH PRICED COAL? 


The threatened coal shortage is an added incentive to use this boiler. (The 
SUPER-SMOKELESS also burns hard coal or eoke successfully and economically.) 


SAVES MONEY—SIMPLE TO OPERATE 


The Imperial Super-Smokeless Boiler produces the most perfect combustion ever 
obtained in a heating boiler. It has but one grate, requires only normal draft and 
needs far less attention than the ordinary boiler. The firing periods are very much 
less frequent and.an inexperienced person can operate it with perfect success. 

Send at once for full information about this fuel-saving, perfect-heating boiler and let 
us tell you where it is being used today in apartment houses, office buildings, gar- 
ages, residences, schools, churches, public and private institutions. J¢ will pay you. 


UTICA HEATING COMPANY 





HEREIS WHERE THE | utica, NEW YorRK 218-220 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
ATLANTA The Lowry Co. NASHVILLE-F. T. K 
MONEY IS SAVED CLEVELAND pSperer & Bockins PITTSBURGH pil Tabedy Hosting Bievie 
DES ROLE Moras, W Me fachinety & Supply C Bt" LOUIS Iester-Bradicy Co, 
If you could look MINNEAPOLIS: M.A’ Welter & Con” °° BS UISVILLE~Belknap Hawe. & Mfg. Co. 


through the side of 
an Imperial Boiler 
you would see the 
Hot Blast compart- 
ment and _ the 
Secondary Combus- 
tion Chamber where 
all smoke and 
gases are burned 
and their heat 
utilized. 




























folk-lore and soldiers’ mascots with four 
officers. At first the conversation was 
naturally formal, but we soon’ warmed to 
our work and broke down any barriers 
which may have existed between us. 
Then to my surprize one of the officers 
told me. that he carried a charm, and | 
said I‘ would like to know what it was. 
It turned out to be simply a Swastika, 
which was apparently new to him, and he 
was glad to hear more about it. The 
second officer took from his pocket a 
small cross of grotesque form, which, 
he informed me, was his mascot. The 
third officer laughingly added: ‘Well, 
I need not show you mine, because it 
is only a piece of coal, wrapt in a little 
bag which I brought over from Austra- 
lia.””, The fourth (and this to my aston- 
ishment, being the ‘highest possible’’) 
said, ‘‘I also have a mascot, but I regret to 
say that I don’t intend to show it to you. 
I won’t even tell you what it is, because 
it would spoil my luck.’’ Nothing I could 
say would induce him to alter his decision. 
His was the most superstitious case of all. 


The Maoris of New Zealand have not 
been numbered among civilized nations as 
long as some of the others who took part 
in the war, but when it comes to lucky 
pieces it would seem as if there should 
be more luck in one of their greenstone 
amulets which had taken two or three 
men’s lifetimes to prepare than there 
would be in a mere chunk of anthracite: 


During my visit to this camp I was 
pleased to be able to have some con- 
versation with one or two Maoris. ,; They 
were exceedingly interesting fellows and 
did not object to tell me all they could 
about mascots. The great mascot of the 
Maoris is a quaint contorted greenstone 
figure, which is known to be of enormous 
antiquity. This greenstone—a kind of jade 
—is extremely hard; in fact, it is almost 
as hard as corundum or the diamond. The 
ordinary-sized jade tiki, or club would 
take a native New-Zealander several 
months or even years to rub down, and 
it has been stated that some of the large 
clubs of pure jade take the lives of three 
men, at constant work, to make. There 
are, however, a large number of machine- 
made tikis in the market. My Maori 
friend told me that when a Maori dies 
his tiki is always buried with him. 

What is said of the French and Belgian 
charms is reminiscent of the Indian's 
belief that the commendable qualities 
of the enemy he slew passed to himself 
with his appropriation of the slain man’s 
scalp— 

The commonest charms among the 
soldiers of France and Belgium are made 
of aluminum and copper fragments of 
German shells. It is considered that if 
you wear a piece of an enemy’s projectile 
it inoculates you against future danger 
from such sources. As a.matter of fact, 
it may be pointed out here that every Irish 


cottage has in it what is called a “‘ thunder- 


bolt,”” which is supposed to protect the 
cottage from being struck by lightning, 
and instances of such doctrine or idea exist 
practically all over Europe. The French 
soldier is also very keen on fragments of 
shells, any one of which he will wrap up in 
a bit of rag and put in his pocket. Alu- 
minum and copper fragments are treated 
more carefully. They are made into 
crosses, anchors, stars, diamonds, shields, 
finger-rings, and even into model flying- 
machines, and in this form they were 
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carried as amulets by thousands of men 
who were fighting on our side. In Italy 
the men wore the kinds of charms and 
amulets which have been common in that 
country for many generations—even cen- 
turies, I may say. They consist chiefly of 
phallic emblems, and may be seen by 
thousands in the streets and markets of 
Naples especially. 

True to their instincts, the Germans 
carried charms symbolizing the gross and 
obscene— 


I have a number of examples of Ger- 
man charms, some of which were taken 
from German prisoners, while others were 
collected by myself in Germany about 
two years ago. They are of a character 
you might expect from such a people, and 
consist largely of pigs, many of which, I 
regret to say, are grossly vulgar and of- 
fensive. Moreover, the pig is not a lucky 
charm, as we might regard it; calculated 
to prevent danger, it simply implies 
wealth, and that is}not much use in actual 
fighting. Another German charm is a 
small model of a fungus, which is of 
natural blood-red color. This is really a 
phallic emblem. A third kind is a teeto- 
tum, the meaning of which is “chance.” 
On the other hand, in the German Navy, or 
what remains of it, they have rather a 
pretty charm. It consists of a small, 
cheap medal bearing the figure of Christ 
stilling the tempest, with the motto, 
“Safety in storms.” I gathered from 
several of my friends that the charms 
in common use by the Germans were 
generally small objects, such as I have 
mentioned, which had been presented to 
the wearers by their mothers or sisters, 
but in few cases had the charm any definite 
logical meaning. 





OFFICIAL LOG OF THE “ R-34°S” HOME- 
WARD FLIGHT 





N time to come air-logs, of the sort 

issued by the British Air Ministry im- 
mediately after the world’s largest air- 
cruiser had returned from its record-making 
trip across the Atlantic, may be quite as 
common as the logs of ordinary steamships 
are nowadays. This first official record, 
however, has all the charm of novelty and 
strangeness. The view - point, which is 
largely confined to two dimensions on most 
ocean voyages, here has to take account of 
three, with the up-and-down dimension as 
the most important one. The first entry 
is dated New York, Wednesday, July 9, 
11:54 p.m., summer-time. It reads, as 
reported in the London Telegraph: 

It is a dark night (Wednesday, July 9), 
and a gusty wind is blowing from the south- 
west, strength about thirty miles per hour. 
We steer straight for New York, and stop, 
as promised, to fly over the city before 
heading out into the Atlantic. It was an 
extremely good “getaway,” considering 
the gusty wind and difficult conditions gen- 
erally. We find we have 4,600 gallons of 
petrol for the return journey. 

New York at midnight looked wonderful 
from above. Miles and miles of tiny, 
bright, twinkly lights—a veritable fairy- 
land. The search-lights at first make a 
very unsuccessful search for us, but finally 
get us fair and square. We are over Fifth 
Avenue. The Times Square and Broad- 
way present a remarkable sight. We dis- 
tinctly see thousands of upturned faces, in 
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SIFWEL-CLO 


build a modern home 
and then furnish it with 
unmodern equipment is 
a false economy. A truly 
modern bathroom is a perpet- 
ual delight. Silent Si-wel-clo 
Closets are rapidly displacing 
the obsolete loud-flushing closets 
*in present-day buildings—not 
alone because of the quiet operat- 
ing feature but because of me- 
chanical and sanitary excellence. 
The Si-wel-clo is but one item 
of the complete line of 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
“TEPECO” ALL-CLAY PLUMBING 


“Tepeco” plumbing is beautiful, practical 
and permanent. How permanent can be 
realized only after experience with other 
kinds. 

“Tepeco” plumbing is china or porcelain, 
solid and substantial. Dirt does not 
readily cling to its glistening white surface, 
nor will that surface be worn away by 
scouring. With time, inferior materials 
will lose their sanitary value, dirt will 
adhere, the appearance become uninvit- 
ing—the piece lose its usefulness. 

Insist that all your plumbing fixtures be 
of “Tepeco” ware. A wise investment— 
a beautiful one. 

If you intend to build or renovate your bathroom be sure to 
write for our instructive , Bathrooms of Character.” 
The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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Why This Michty 


Thousands Know, But Do Not Appre- 


ciate, The Extent of Its Leadership 


Respect For Essex 


It is like reminding the average reader of 
something he already knows to speak of Essex 
leadership. 


Its position as a popular car filling a heretofore 
unoccupied field, is accepted as a matter of fact. 
By word and attitude all motordom acknowledges 
its position. 

But let us consider the reasons for Essex prestige. 


You will probably say it is because of its per- 
formance. You compare its general appearance 
and performance with the admirable qualities of 
~ other cars. You place no price limit on those 
cars to which you compare the Essex. 


It is because the Essex so nearly matches the 
standards you hold as your ideal, that it is a leader. 


Essex Matches All 
Requirements 


There is ample evidence in every locality to 
account for what people are saying for the Essex. 


It has spoken for itself, just as we announced 
it would have to do at the time it was put on 
the market. 


It isn’t necessary for us to say how fast an Essex 
can be driven. We don’t need to speak of its 
performance on hills or its comfort and riding 
qualities. The car has proved itself. 


And 10,000 owners are daily giving their cars 
opportunities to prove Essex worth. Added to 





that are close to half a million motorists who 
voice their admiration. The most conservative 
and critical person having knowledge of the 
Essex is its sponsor. 


Time Is Revealing 
Another Quality 


It is showing that the Essex stands up under 
hard service. It retains the qualities which have 
created the respect with which it is held. 


Squeaks and rattles are not so common. It is 
rigid and powerful. Little attention is required to 
keep the Essex in smooth running condition. 
Every day’s use adds to the regard owners have 
for the Essex. 


So Be Guided By 
What People Say 


The best place to find out about the Essex is 
among those who have had their cars for some 
time and from the thousands who know Essex 
performance. 


Go see what the Essex can do. sf tag don’t 
know the Essex, ask your neighbor or the nearest 
dealer to take you for a ride. 


Judge Essex qualities for yourself and remem- 
ber that sales are so large it will be well for you 
to place your order as far in advance of the time 
you will require delivery, as it will be possible for 
you to do. 





























spite of the early hour (1 a.m. of the morn- 
ing), and the whole scene is lit by the gi- 
gantic electrical signs which seem to con- 
eentrate about this point; one in particular 
—the Overland Tower—illustrates the 
enormous importance of aerial advertise- 
ment. From 2,000 feet above we see its 
wheel revolving, and the mist rising in a 
cloud behind it, presumably an illustration 
of its speed. 

The air over New York feels very dis- 
turbed, partly owing to the approaching 
cyclone from the Great Lakes, of which we 
have already had warning, and partly, also, 
to the heat rising upward from the city 
itself. The air-ship, however, rides out 
very steadily under the circumstances. 


The following entries, dealing with per- 
haps the most dramatic portion of the 
flight, occur under date of Thursday, July 
10, the first one being marked 1:10 a.m. 


We head for home, with 3,000 miles of 
sea between us and our Scottish base. 
The wind is now well behind, and our speed 
makes good; it is estimated at sixty-five 
knots, or nearly seventy-four miles per 
hour. Our weather at time of starting is 
decidedly favorable for a flight from Amer- 
ica to England. There is a depression west 
of Newfoundland, and then a large one cen- 
tered to the north of Iceland; also an anti- 
cyelone over the east Atlantic and Great 
Britain. The inference from the above is 
that a strong southwest or west wind will 
prevail over the greater part of the Atlantic. 
We have got away on the outskirts of the 
depression, which is central west of New- 
foundland, and are getting the full benefit 
of the thirty-five knot southwest wind on 
its southerly side. At this speed we are 
traveling considerably faster than the de- 
pression, which is probably moving east- 
ward at about thirty-five miles per hour, 
and it may well be that we shall run right 
out of it by the time we reach mid-Atlantic. 
We then expect (it may be only a pious 
hope) to get into touch with the still bigger 
depression centered to the north of Iceland, 
and benefit by the southwest wind, which 
we ought to find.on.its southerly side. 

2:17 a.m.—We are crossing the American 
coast with four out of our five engines run- 
ning, the fifth engine resting. Some hot 
coffee from the thermos flask, presented 
us by our kind American friends, is very 
nice and warming. - 

9:15 a.m.—We have already covered 430 
miles from New York, and are going strong. 
Our mails are now sorted, and this takes 
some time. We find we have quite a large 
collection of parcels and letters of all de- 
scriptions, including some for his Majesty 
the King, the Foreign Offices, Admiralty, 
Postmaster-General, and a large number 
of copies of The Public Ledger for the editor 
of The Times. This journey we hope will 
prove the fastest newspaper delivery be- 
tween New York and London yet accom- 
plished, and will be the forerunner of regu- 
lar interchange of mails between East and 
West—the Old World and the New. 

10:45 a.m., G. M. T.—We are now mak- 
ing good seventy-two knots, or eighty-three 
miles per hour on four engines. The for- 
ward engine stopt. If all goes well, Major 
Scott will go straight for London, and we 
will see how long it takes us to cross the 
Atlantic from Broadway, New York, to 
Piccadilly Cireus, London—from the heart 
of one capital to the heart of-thesother. . 


10:45 a.m.—Cooke asleep under the din- 


ing-room: table. (Note.—This may take 
our thoughts back to the days of our an- 
cestors, but the cause of.this-slip and the 








position selected are from quite a different 
reason.) 
12 m.—Lunch: cold bologna sausage and 


pickles, and stewed pineapple and a ration | 


| 


of rum. The conversation turned on the | 


subject of obtaining secondary meteorolog- 
ical information in the Atlantic. Scott, 
Greenland, Lusk, and Harris all agree that 
one good method of getting information at 
small cost would be to equip all cable-repair 
ships with a meteorological observer and 
a suitable outfit of kites and instruments. 
These cable-repair ships work in all parts 
of the world, and are often at sea for days 
at atime. Moreover, the cable routes are 
ready in every case on-the-shortest and 
most direct route between the countries 
they link up. 

1:05 p.m.—We have averaged 56.3 knots 
per hour ever since leaving Broadway. 
Weather fine; visibility, 15-20 miles. Wind, 
40 knots, 8.S.W.; sea very rough. It is 
difficult from above to measure the height 
of waves, but it is easy to see that in a very 
heavy sea like this one, surface ships would 
be having an extremely bad time. Up here 
we are as steady as a rock, and unless one 
looks out of the windows we would hardly 
realize we were traveling at. all. 

Lieutenant - Colonel Hemsley, United 
States Army, Aviation Department, is 
steering, and is taking opposite watch with 
Pritchard; while Lusk has relieved Green- 
land in the fore car, Corporal Burgess being 
on the elevators. We are in very good 
wireless communication with Sable Island, 
and many messages wishing us success are 
received from America and Canada. We 
send our grateful thanks to the United 
States naval and military authorities for 
their very efficient and kind assistance in 
looking after the air-ship at Mineola during 
four days of difficult and unpleasant 
weather conditions. 

4:50 p.m.—Position 42.15 N., 54.05 W.; 
course, 140 degrees steered, 110 degrees 
made good, 86 degrees true; 48 knots. We 
have covered 900 miles from New York, 
sixteen hours, and are 1,850 miles from 
south coast of Ireland, exactly one-third 
of the distance between the two countries. 

Our petrol consumption works out at 
about one gallon an hour. Weather clear, 
sea deep blue, very good visibility, thirty- 
five—forty miles—according to the dip 
and distance horizon-tables at this height 
(1,500 feet) should be forty-five miles. 
Cooke determined his position by observa- 
tion on the sun and sea horizon. It is in- 
teresting to note that there were only two 
occasions when he was able to do this on 
the outward journey, owing to clouds and 
fog. 

6:15 p.m.—A five-masted schooner under 
full sail on starboard beam about five miles 
away was an interesting contrast between 
the old and the new, the sailing-ship and 
the air-ship. _We are now over the main 
east-bound summer route of steamers from 
New York to Queenstown. The steamship 
Adriatic, due New York on 13th, should be 
somewhere near us, and we are on the look- 
out for her on the wireless. Getting much 
colder. 

8 p.m.—Position 42.40 N., 50.30., W 
making good fifty-five knots. Harris gives 
most interesting explanation of the cloud 
formations to the north and south of us, and 
compares-the. clouds as we see them with 
the illustrations in a different cloud text- 
book we have with us. Itis now time for 
supper: soft-boiled eggs and cocoa; and we 

_all diseust at great length our impressions 
of American men and American women.” I 
wish our newly made American, friends 
could have heard the delightful things that 
were said about them. Pritchard goes to 
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play them correctly—artistically. 


THE 


[V-A-TONE 


REPRODUCER 


embodies an entirely new principle. 


The “‘Iv-a-tone”’ improves the finest pho- 
nograph; it will bring out the maximum 


in yours. 


Prices: In nickel, $10; in gold, $15 
We will send you an “lIv-e-tone” by 
Parcels Post, insured, upon receipt of $10. 
You may keep it for 10 days and if you 
are willing to part with it, you may return 
it and we will refund your money in full. 


Be sure to advise us what kind of an 


Important 


instrument you use, when ordering. 
As easy to install as a new needle. 


NEWTON & CO. 
Sole Agents for the U. S. A. 


597 Fifth Avenue, 


Scribner Building 





‘MASTERS 


Masters of the musical art made your 
It takes a master instrument to 


New York 
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VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The latest addition to the Funk & W agnalls Standard Diction- 


ary Series 


. “A marvel of condensed information. 


’ 26.000 


Vocabulary terms: 12 pages colored maps; many valuable sup- 
Cloth, 30 cents; blue moroccoette, 50 
cents; red leather, 75 cents. Thumb-notch index in each 
edition, 10 cents extra. Postage 5 cents extra. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - New York and London 


plementary features. 
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‘ STEGE 


The most valuable piano in the world 


§ A piano of true artistic 
worth is a companion whose 
personality becomes a part of 
our lives. The value of a Steger 
will be proved a 


J Sues Pianos and Player 
ianos are shipped on ap- 
Pe to ag of respon- 

ibility. rite for Steger 


Style 


STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Co. 
Founded-by John V. Steger, 1879 

Steger Bldg., Chicago 
Factories at Steger, Llinoig 


rochure today. 


= and again 
in the fullness of years. 
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The Controlled-key 
What it is—what it does 


It’s a device (found only in the Comptom- 
eter) that automatically prevents a short 
or partial key-stroke from registering an 
error. 


Suppose the operator slights a key-stroke 
—doesn"t put the key clear down. Im- 





mediately the key-board automatically 66 Q 
locks up and refuses to add another figure 
until the fault is corrected. She simply ‘ 


completes the unfinished key-stroke, 
touches the release-key and goes right 
on. Like a sentinel on guard the Con- 
trolled-key stands watch over every key- 
stroke. It will not permit an imperfect 
key-stroke to register an error. 





“The figuringentc 
business,” #A., ( 
Treasurer @hite 


And Mr. Ggght 
in one drughor i 
store, somef est 
and 6,000 #ter 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant, 
it’s not a Comptometer 
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ging inventory in a 
wwess 7,000 stores big 


‘la battery of Comptometers,’’ says Rexall, 
“we know where we stand at all times’’ 


iguris entory isa big job even in a small “You can imagine the size of the job in our business,’ continues 


sec 1 : : : Mr. Galvin, “supplying as it does over 7,000 Rexall drug stores 
SS, Galvin, Auditor and Assistant throughout the country. Speed is essential; accuracy is absolutely 


urer @ited Drug Company, Boston. necessary. And the work must be handled without disturbing the 


P . routine of other departments. 
Mir. G&ight, Just consider the inventory ‘ 


drugior instance. The average drug Tie cbt mation’ tallied 
somes estimated, carries between 5,000 


000 dtems of merchandise. ‘*The old method of hand figuring failed to meet these requirements. 


After a little investigation, we found the right kind of help in the 
Comptometer. With a battery of these machines we take inventory 
once a month, which enables us to tell exactly where we stand at 
all times. 


‘Our operators have great confidence in the machines, because they 
know the Controlled-key protects them absolutely against errors 
from short key strokes. 


‘Accuracy of results is so nearly perfect that we regard rechecking 
unnecessary. Our experiences with the Comptometer justifyes our 
conclusion that it is the machine for this work. 


Trained operators supplied 


‘Trained Comptometer operators are very easy to get, through the 
excellent service given by the Comptometer people—we do not 
have to spend time and money in training them—that is done 
for us.”’ 


Perhaps some speeding up of results, some pruning 
of waste can be done in your accounting depart- 
ment. Call a Comptometer man and have him 
bring a machine with him for a practical demon- 
stration on your work—it costs nothing. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, II. 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


REG. TRADE MARK 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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sleep under the dining-room table, while the + orable and, indeed, unique transatlantic 


watch come in for their supper. 
This position under the dining-room table 
seems to be the most-sought-after point of 
vantage in the ship. 


Here are a few significant entries, the 
first dated Friday, July 11, 7:25 p.m., 
dealing with the first sight of land: 


Land insight on our starboard bow. 
Great enthusiasm on board. First spotted 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Hemsley, United 
States Army Aviation Department, seven 
to ten miles away. Scott alters course to 
make the land. Cooke gets the large chart 
of the west coast of Ireland, and there is 
keen competition to see who will fix on the 
exact spot when we cross the coast. Two 
little islands lay right ahead of us. With 
our glasses we see the wireless mast of 
Clifden. These two islands are almost cer- 
tainly the same two little islands that ap- 
peared out of the fog, to the delighted gaze 
of Alcock and Brown, at the conclusion of 
their historical flight. A strange and 
happy coincidence. 

8 p.m.—At eight o’clock precisely we 
crossed the coast-line a little to the north 
of Clifden, County Mayo, and our time 
from crossing the American coast at Long 
Island to crossing the Irish coast is exactly 
sixty-one hours, thirty-three minutes. 

8:15 p.m.—We head right in over the 
mountains, which at this spot are 2,900 
feet high. What a wild and rugged coast- 
line; a magnificent cloud panorama now 
appears. Huge white cumulus clouds of 
weird and fantastic shapes surround us on 
all sides, and over the top peep out the tops 
of the mountains, while through the gaps 
we see lakes, harbors, islands, and green 
fields—quite the prettiest picture we have 
seen on the entire voyage. It seems as if 
the elements have reserved their best cloud 
shapes to welcome us as we cross over 
British soil. 

9:10 p.m.—Two-seater airplane from 
neighborhood of Castlebar flying past us 
and under us, waving a welcome. We are 
now well away from the mountains over 
the flat country inland, heading right across 
to Belfast and finally East Fortune. 
Height, 2,000 feet, making good thirty-eight 
knots. Bright, full moon. 

As things have turned out (tho one could 
have foreseen this), it would have been 
wiser if we had kept a more northerly 


course after getting away from the helpful | 


influence of the Newfoundland depression. 
We would then have been helped by this 
N.N.W. wind instead of being hindered 
by it, and might have saved some time. 
Undoubtedly the captains of the big aerial 
liners of the future will become wary and 
cunning masters of the art of selecting the 
right way and the right height, and often, 
by making wide detours, will, by means 
of their air knowledge alone, save many 
hours on long sea and land passages. 

11:20 p.m.—Message from Air Ministry 
to say we are to land at Pulham. We ask 
if we may land at East Fortune, as that is 
our original objective, and the weather is 
reported good for landing. The reply is to 
land at Pulham, so we assume there is some 
special reason, and we alter our course 
accordingly. 

Sunday, July 13, 7 a.m.—Scott increases 
height to 5,000 feet, and course is steered 
over Isle of Man and Liverpool, 2: 45 a. m.; 
Derby,,3:55.a.m., and Nottingham, 4:15 
A.M., direct to Pulham. 

5 a.m.—A wireless: message is received 
from his Majesty the King: 

“I congratulate you all on your safe 
return home after completion of your mem- 








voyage. 
: : Signed. “GC aa.” 
Wireless messages of congratulations 
were also received from Major-General 
Seely, Under-Secretary of State for Air; 
Maj.-Gen. Sir H. M. Trenchard, Chief of 
Air Staff; Maj.-Gen. Sir F. H. Sykes, Con- 
toller-General of Civil Aviation; and Sir 
A. Robinson, Secretary of the Air Council. 
6:20 a.m.—Over Pulham air-ship station, 
and 6:57 landed. Total time of return 
journey from Long Island to Pulham, 
Norfolk, seventy-five hours, three minutes, 
or three days, three hours, three minutes. 





ARE BLOND AMERICANS THREATENED 
WITH EXTINCTION? 





HE American is known throughout.the 

world as a pepful individual who goes 
right after things and gets them done in a 
hurry, a matter of no little pride to the 
people who inhabit these United States. 
But now comes an erudite scientist, Dr. 
Austin O’Malley, and says that American 
bustle is not a thing to brag about because 
it is not a virtue, but a form of nervous 
irritability produced by the ultra-violet 
rays in the sunlight that prevails in Uncle 
Sam’s dominions. The doctor, who has 
given the subject a thorough investigation, 
finds that were it not for immigration, the 
population of this country would eventu- 
ally consist of brown-skinned people only, 
as all the blonds would die off. It appears 
that the latitude in which practically the 
entire area of the United States is situated 
is unsuited for the Irish, English, Scotch, 
Germans, and all other north Europeans, 
because it is too far south, and that the only 
people able to survive indefinitely are those 
who come from southern Europe and 
points south. ‘From South Carolina to near 
Canada is the zone in light and summer heat 
for the olive-tinted white man, the Mediter- 
ranean type,” he says, ‘“‘and this man 
thrives here fairly well, despite the winter, 
which is more severe than that of his Euro- 
pean home. If, however, a man from Scot- 
land, which has an average of 259 cloudy 
days in the year and a very slanting sun, 
migrates to Yuma, Arizona, where there are 
about nineteen cloudy days annually, a 
very slightly slanting sun, and sometimes a 
temperature of 120° Fahrenheit in the 
shade, he is stimulated for a short time, 
then nervously exhausted, and, finally, de- 
generates rapidly.” In an article in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger Dr. O’Malley 
sets out his ideas regarding the develop- 
ment of the characteristic coloration of the 
different races of mankind, and the relation 
this bears to the environment of the region 
where each race has its original home. We 
read: 


Anthropology and tradition show us the 
earliest man was white, and that he lived at 
about the latitude of the Euphrates Basin. 
The colored and blond races were such by 
development. As the whiteman migrated 
southward. he -slowly- acquired - protective 
skin pigment and became brown. Farther 
south, in the tropics, he grew black to defend 











himself from the ultra-violet rays of the 
sun and to radiate heat more readily. As 
he migrated northward he lost the protec- 
tive pigment which was worthless to him, 
and became whiter, so that he could retain 
animal heat better. 

Physicists that work with extra-spectral 
rays, Roentgen rays, Becquerel rays, rays’ 
from radium, and the like emissions must 
protect themselves by rubber, lead glass, 
sheet lead, and similar means. The ultra- 
violet radiation changes the protoplasm cf 
cells so as to let in salts which disintegrate 
and kill the cells. There were more than 
twenty physicians killed in the United 
States alone by the action of the x-ray be- 
fore methods for protection were devised. 
Similar rays exist in the sunlight. Finsen, 
in Denmark, found that skin pigment can 
protect animal tissues from the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun. Therefore, the stronger 
and more direct the sunlight upon the earth 
and the less relative cloudiness of the sky 
the more darkly pigmented the people that 
live under it. The Eskimos, an apparent 
exception, are dark, as a protection against 
the sun-glare on the arctic snow during their 
day of six months. 

Skin pigment has a relation also to so- 
matic heat. The blacker an object is the 
quicker it radiates the heat it receives; the 
whiter it is the slower it radiates received 
or stored heat. Arctic animals have white 
hair or fur for this reason, and northern 
men are white; the farther north you go 
the whiter menare. Tropical animals have 
dark pelts and are nocturnal in habit; trop- 
ical men are black. A Sioux Indian in 
Dakota is white, an Apache Indian in 
Arizona is black. 

Men are differentiated into races and 
thrive, develop, and reach physical perfec- 
tion within well-defined climatic areas. As 
fauna and flora exist and persist as distinct 
species within certain zones bounded by iso- 
therms, men so exist and persist as distinct 
races. Nature preserves the race that is 
best fitted to a given environment and kills 
off the unfit. The natural geographical 
position for the black man is, roughly, from 
the equator to the thirtieth parallel of north 
or south latitude. From the thirtieth to 
the thirty-fifth parallel is the zone of the 
brown man, like, say, the Malay. From the 
thirty-fifth to the forty-fifth parallel of lati- 
tude,is the zone of the brunette Mediter- 
ranean type of white man. The zone of 
the European blond is above the fiftieth 
parallel. 

To indicate just what this would mean to 
Americans of the north-European types, 
Dr. O’Malley points out that the fiftieth 
parallel in America passes through British 
Columbia about 480 miles north of the 
uppermost boundary of the United States. 
The forty-fifth parallel passes near Halifax, 
Bangor in Maine, Ogdensburg in New York, 
Ottawa in Canada, St. Paul, the lower bor- 
der of Montana, and the uppermost third of 
Oregon. In Europe it runs near Bordeaux, 
Turin, through Bosnia, Roumania, and the 
Crimea. ‘‘Madrid, Naples, and Constan- 
tinople,’’ says Dr. O’Malley, ‘‘are north 
of Philadelphia; New York is as far south 
as Naples; Boston and Chicago as Rome; 
St. Louis as Athens, and Washington city 
is at the level of French Africa. 

Heat-zones must also be considered in a 
study of the effects of climate on man. 
Humidity, says Dr. O’Malley, is almost 
as important as heat and light. ‘‘As the 
summer heat is greater than in Europe,” he 
continues, ‘“‘the winter cold in America is 
severer. Above Europe is a partly thawed 
sex;~‘above America hundreds of miles of 
ice-covered land. The European moun- 
tains are high and they lie east and west 
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‘TIRE CONSERVATION 
COURSE 
LESSON 5 Series of Six 


How to 
Increase Tire Mileage 
By Proper Care 
of Tubes 





A Few Hundred Yards 
May Cost 10,000 Miles 


MAN with a new car had one of his tires blow out. 

He didn’t have a spare, so he decided to run a few 
hundred yards to a friend’s house. When he got there 
he discovered that neither the tire nor the tube were 
worth repairing, for running on the rim had fractured 
the casing fabric. And the tube was riddled with holes 
caused by being pinched against the rim. Those few 
hundred yards of running on the rim probably cost him 
10,000 miles—miles that could have been saved by 
properly caring for the tube. Proper care of tubes saves 
miles in many other ways — not only in emergencies 
but all the time. Ask your Goodyear Service Station, 
or write to Akron, for Lesson 5 of the Goodyear Con- 
servation Course — telling how to increase tire mile- 
ages by proper care of tubes. 


ROPER care of tubes increases by thousands 
of miles the life of even the best of tires. 
For whenever a tube fails, the casing is seriously 
damaged by being run flat. 
Only a few hundred yards of such running may 
utterly spoil the tire; and even if the tube merely 
has a slow leak the tire will suffer the inevitable 
injuries due to under-inflation. 
Take care of your tubes, if you wish to get the 
most from your tires. 
Tubes inserted in the casing without being 
properly talced, either stick to the casing and tear 





because of the lack of French Talc or — when too 
much of this lubricant is used—they are injured 
because the talc collects in puddles and hardens. 


Tubes must be properly inserted in the casing; 
otherwise they will be pinched against the rim, or 
— if the valve stem is at an angle—they may 
be torn. 


Punctures from the inside must be prevented by 
cleaning all sharp dust and grit out of the casings, 
and by keeping the rims from rusting and 
“ flaking ”’ off. 

> o © 


Lesson 5 of the Goodyear Conservation Course 
gives simple but detailed directions for making 
your tubes serve your tires. 

It also tells how tubes can be repaired permanently 
and in a few minutes with the Goodyear Tube 
Repair Kit. 

Ask your Goodyear Service Station to show you 
one—and ask also for the other lessons of the 
Goodyear Conservation Course. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 











Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 






















Reflex Spark Plugs NOW 
“Bring up Supplies” in 
Construction Work 


—and with the same de- 
pendability as they held 
trucks to ‘rigid schedules 
bringing up war supplies 
to the front line fighters. 


For, Reflex equipped White 
—and other— Trucks pro- 
mote rapid construction by 
keeping the workers supplied 
with building materials. 
Downright trouble-proof igni- 
tion is assured by the sturdy 
Reflex regardless of how con- 
tinuous the work—the same 
result YOU get by equipping 
your car or truck with this 
plug. 


It is the cromite war- 
service porcelain and non- 
pit electrode construction of 
Reflex Plugs which enables 
them to force these supply 
trucks through all kinds of 
roads. WithReflex Spark Plugs, 
you, too, will get unfailing 
ignition under the most trying 
emergency conditions of exces- 
sive heat and lubrication. 


Try a set of Reflex Plugs 
because of their past per- 
formance record. Your dealer: 
has a Reflex for any type of 
engine. Write us direct if 
he is not supplied. 


Dept. L3 
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_and eut off the arctic winds; southern and 





| lution are extinct. 


eastern, Europe is pocketed behind high 
mountains. The American mountains run 
north and south and let down the cold 
winds. When roses are in bloom on the 
Italian Riviera, which is up at the level of 
Lake Superior, the frost may be nipping 
the Florida orange-groves, which are down 
at the middle of the Sahara Desert and al- 
most within the tropics. 

“A man from the north of Ireland 
going to Philadelphia to live,’”’ says Dr. 
O’Malley, ‘‘moves southward 1,000 miles; 
if he goes to New Orleans, he moves more 
than 1,700 miles. A Norwegian going to 
Texas moves south 2,000 miles, and fifty 
years ago a large Norwegian colony was 
actually foolish enough to try this experi- 
ment. To-day there is not a single male 
or female descendant of that colony in 
existence. 


Dr. O’Malley furnishes many instances 
showing that a northern man ean not thrive 
anywhere in the south. ‘‘The Yankee,” he 
says, ‘‘goes down to Georgia to take charge 
of a cotton-mill there, and for six months 
he awakens the sleepers; then he joins 
them.” Further: 


The most outstanding piece of evidence, 
because it is available for the study of every 
one, is the record of the American Revolu- 
tion. According to a record of the testi- 
mony given by Major-General Robinson, 
the English commissioner sent to this coun- 
try during the Revolution for the exchange 
of prisoners, General Washington’s: army 
consisted of “‘one-half Irish, one-fourth na- 
tives, and the rest were Scotch, German, 
and English.” 

‘*During the war of the American Revo- 
lution,” says Dr. O’Malley, ‘‘almost the 
entire Pennsylvania and Maryland line in 
the American Army was made up of Irish; 
there are now almost no Irish names among 
the Daughters of the Revolution, the Cin- 
einnati, and similar societies made up of 
persons who had ancestors in the Revolu- 
tionary War, because the Irish of the Revo- 
I recently examined 


| fifty Irish families in northern Pennsyl- 


| sons to college. 








vania who are now in the second American 
generation. 

“‘These families were of the best immi- 
grants that came here just after the famine 
in Ireland of 1847. They gave their chil- 
dren the best example; they all succeeded 
financially, so that their children were well 
fed, well housed, and educated; nearly 
every family was able to send some of their 
In the first American gen- 
eration there were a little over five chil- 
dren as the average to each family—276 
in all. If these 276 people had the number 
of children their parents had, they would 
now be represented by at least a thousand 
descendants. 

“They are actually represented by less 
than two hundred delicate, neurotic chil- 
dren. These families will be extinct in a 
few more generations.. One group of seven 
families in this list had forty-nine children 
in the first American generation, of which 
9 per cent. became insane, but the second 
American generation consists of six delicate 
children, and there will be no more. In- 
stead of a progression in the second genera- 
tion there is a retrogression by more than 
86 per cent. 

“The Lombards went from what is now 
Hanover and the Altmark of Prussia down 
to middle Italy. Their kingdom began in 
Italy in 568 and ended in 774; it lasted 
two hundred and six years, and the name 
alone remains; the people and their speech 












have disappeared. The Teutonic Goths, 
who most probably came originally from 
the south coast of the Baltic, were impor- 
’ tant in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. 
They took Italy, Sicily, and Dalmatia and 
extended their power over a large part of 


Gaul and nearly the whole of Spain. They 
lasted in Italy ‘sixty-two years. They lost 
Spain in 534, and by 601 the Gothic lan- 
guage began to go out of use in Spain. 

“The Vandals went down from Branden- 
burg and Pomerania, and about 428 some 
80,000 of them passed over into northern 
Africa, at the level of Virginia. By 536, 
that is one hundred and eight years after 
they had left Spain, the Vandals disappeared 
from history, annihilated, not by war or 
pestilence, but by the climate. Early in 
the thirteenth century a body of Burgun- 
dians and Germans invaded Greece. Two 
generations after the conquerors had set 
foot on the Peloponnesus many of their 
leading families were extinct. There are 
ruins of old Frankish castles there now, but 
nothing more. 





THE ALPS ONCE MORE SUPPLYING 
EXCITEMENT AND CASUALTIES 





HE Alps as providers of excitement, 

danger, and sudden death are emerging 
from the eclipse in which they were placed 
for so long by the world-war. Nearly three 
hundred] mountain-climbers, according to 
recent dispatches from Geneva, have lost 
their lives since the signing of the armistice. 
A far larger number have been subjected to 
minor injuries. These casualties indicate 
that what has been called the ‘‘ noblest of 
’ is destined to spring into renewed 
popularity, says a bulletin issued by the 
National Geographic Society of Washing- 
ton. The bulletin deals with mountain- 
climbing in general, and in the Alps in 
particular, to the following effect: 


sports’ 


It is one of the queer quirks of human 
nature that the unknown expanses of mys- 
terious waters should have lured explorers 
from earliest times, and that mountain ex- 
ploration should have been neglected until 
a few centuries ago. Indeed, it was nearly 
three hundred years after Columbus made 
his daring voyage to the New World that 
Europeans looked to their mountains, 
which, like the poor, always were with 
them, and made the first successful ascent 
of Mont Blane. 

Some of this seeming lack of curiosity 
concerning the ridges and peaks about them 
may be attributed to the fear of ancient 
peoples for the gods they believed to in- 
habit the high hills, and to the later super- 
stitions that devils, bad fairies, and evil 
spirits lurked among them. The Alps, for 
example, were believed to be the dwelling- 
place of dragons which, if disturbed, would 
swoop down to wreak vengeance upon the 
peoples below. 

Perhaps, for the same reason, mountains 
were not considered beautiful until recent 
times. Even in the time of Sir Walter 
Scott mountains were regarded as sore spots 
to mar the eye-filling sweep of the plains. 
Writers of the Psalms, with sensitive appre- 
ciation of natural beauty, refer to hills as 
holy, rather than as beautiful places. 

There were sporadic attempts at moun- 
tain-climbing through the centuries before 
the epochal ascent of Mont Blane in 1786. 
Trajan, first mountain-climber of profane 
history, ascended Etna to see the sun rise, 
but he was a lone pioneer. 

For the most part the medieval attitude 
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Look! The magnifying glass here tells you a story of how Remington 
service stands guard over seeming details. You see hete the contrast 
between the finest linen money can buy anfd.the fabric of Remington 
ribbons. The fine linen handkerchief looks coarse compared with the 
ribbon. It is! For the Remington ribbon fabric is woven with 290 
threads to the square inch, a far closer weave than is ever required for 
any other purpose. But all this care is worth while. For Remington 
ribbons are surpassingly durable, and make impressions clear and 
sharp as copperplate. 


What’s in a Typewriter Ribbon? 
The answer largely decides “How do your letters look? ” 


4 | ‘O your unseen customers your 
letters are You! 


> 


As ‘*you’’ say your good morn- 
ings in scattered cities, how do you 
look? Are ‘‘you’’ clean cut, the 
way the real you looks? Or slightly 
fuzzy ? 

You agree then, don’t you, that 
the quality of your typewriter rib- 
bons is more than a small detail? 
That it is really a considerable 
problem? That your business letters 
deserve Paragon Ribbons—made by 
Remington workmen in a Reming- 
ton factory? 


Something else important: — 


The first cost of a typewriter 
looks large. It deserves thought. 
It always gets it. The ‘‘supply’’ 
cost of a typewriter is large. During 
its life a typewriter uses in supplies 
an amount at least equal to its first 
cost. Typewriter supplies deserve 
thought. Do they always get it? 


You will grant that purchasing 
agents who spend upward of $3,000 
a year on typewriter ribbons alone 
must give real thought to ribbon- 
buying. 


Here is what Paragon Ribbons give 


such buyers—and will give you:— 


Clean-cut, sharp impressions. 
Lasting impressions from ink which 
will stand any test paper will stand. 
Letters whose appearance is worthy 
of their message—and your signa- 
ture. Ribbons in every wanted color 
and many variations in two colors. 


LT Sadeege if it happens that you are 
not already enjoying the dollars 
and cents time savings given by 
Remington Typewriters you can 
still have Paragon Ribbons—made 
by Remington workmen in a Rem- 
ington factory. For we make ribbons 
for all machines. 


Of course the exacting care be- 
stowed on the manufacture of rib- 
bons is but typical of the larger 
phases of Remington service. 


The Remington Salesman who 
brings these ribbons will give you 
also the forward Remington thought 
on every clerical office problem, in- 
cluding billing, ledger posting, state- 
ment writing, all kinds of statistical 
and form writing—and plain letter 
writing. In 177 American cities that 
helpful business co-operator—the 
Remington Salesman—is as near as 
your telephone. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Incorporated 


374 Broadway, New York 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 


Branches Everywhere 


We always have openings for com- 
petent, high-grade stenographers. 
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My Pencil?” 


OW many times have you 

asked that question? Yet 
have you ever really found your 
pencil? One that feels friendly 
to your hand—that eases and 
quickens your work. 

You can find this pencil. Our unusual 
little:-booklet “Finding Your Pencil” 
will tell you how. It contains personal 
information about how to lighten your 
work by using the correct 


ELDORADO 


the master drawing pencil” 


Write for it today. Booklet No. 41-J 


Send 15c for full length samples worth 
double the money, telling us what work 


youdoand Asti, LEADS 


your deal- one for every need 
er’s name. ahaa ll 


fesph Dizon Dept. 41-J, onucibl City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


There is a Dixon-quality Pencil, Crayon 
and Eraser for every purpose 


A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY Paes, 


The Expert Cleane 


house. Hundreds of useful recipes. 12mo, cloth. $ oe 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - - NEW YORK 
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KEY TAGS 
A key in the hand ts worth two of them * 


Tags tell you “which is which.” 
Wise travelers use them on trips and in 


CAs ‘Bar-tame (=> 40 





toward mountain passage seemed .to be 


summed up by a Canterbury monk who. 


prayed in the twelfth century, after tra- 
versing the Brenner Pass, ‘‘ Lord, restore me 
to my brethren that I may tell them that 
they come not into this place of torment.” 
He prayed thus, he said, because ‘‘the mar- 
ble pavement of the stony ground is ice 
alone, and you can not set your foot safely. 
I put my hand in my scrip that I might 
scratch out a syllable or two to your 
sincerity; lo, 1 found my ink-bottle filled 
with a dry mass of ice; my fingers, too, 
refused to write, my beard was stiff with 
frost, and my breath congealed into a 
long icicle.’’ 

Not until 1857 was the English Alpine 
Club formed, and the scores of similar or- 
ganizations have all been founded since 
that date. Within the past half-century 
the sport has flourished, the Alps have be- 
come thoroughly known, and mountains of 
other continents, including America, have 
been explored. Hand in hand with the 
sheer sport of climbing has gone the adven- 
ture of scientific study, and the ‘‘secrets of 
the hills,”’ which the ancients feared, have 
given to moderns a marvelous insight into 
glaciers, meteorology, and hitherto. un- 
known plant and animal life of the peaks 
of snow and ice. 

How the world’s history would have 
been transformed had the ancients con- 
quered altitudes as bravely as they did the 
seas is a fascinating subject for speculation. 
But mountains have played a momentous 
part in national life from the time when 
Moses came down from Sinai with the 
Ten Commandments to the present day, 
when the sacred mountains of Shantung 
figured large in [Peace Conference consider- 
ation of Japan’s claims to part of that 
peninsula. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES IS ROYALLY 
WELCOMED IN CANADA 


HE Prince of Wales, it appears, has 

been ‘“‘making a hit’? with the Cana- 
dians from the moment he first landed 
among them on August 15. ‘‘Canada was 
prepared to receive her royal guest in af- 
fectionate welcome for what he is and for 
what he represents,’’ writes a correspondent 
of the New York Sun from St. John, New 
Brunswick, ‘“‘but Canada, as represented 
by the people of this old city, was scarcely 
prepared to receive in a youth of twenty- 
five the individual she welcomed to-day. 
This infers no reflection upon the people 
of Canada generally or of St. John in par- 
ticular, but simply means that young 
Wales by his poise and tact, by the sheer 
force of his own personality, in a few hours 
to-day did as much as any of his illustrious 
ancestors to cement the bond of fealty 
between this colony and the motherland.” 
The Prince and his party arrived at St. 
John aboard the British cruiser Dragon, 
which dropt anchor in the outer harbor 
shortly before dawn. Atseven o'clock Pilot 
Edward Doherty, who was an apprentice 
when the Prince’s grandfather landed at 
this same port fifty-nine years.ago, rowed 
out to the Dragon. A bit of ceremony 
followed: 


A few minutes after nine the Dragon 
weighed anchor and Pilot Doherty nosed 
her up the inner bay ,to a point about two 





hundred yards off the wharf of the Eastern 
Steamship Corporation at Reeds Point, 
where the Prince. was:.to' land. Behind 
the Dragon in tow ofa tug came up the 
sister ship Dawntless, the second of the 
naval escort that accompanied the battle- 
ship Renown across the Atlantic. 

At 9:30 the Dragon drest ship, and 
from stem to stern a varicolored array of 
flags and pennants broke out. A _ bugle 
sounded and the crew took their places in 
readiness for the Prinee’s going ashore. 
The 1,000 school-children on a huge stand 
opposite the wharf, who were to greet the 
Prince in chorus, waved their flags in 
anticipation. The guard of honor, com- 
posed of 100 men from the famous Twenty- 
sixth New Brunswick Battalion, stood at 
ease, oblivious of the rain. 

Lieutenant-Governor Pugsley, Premier 
Borden, Governor Milliken of the State of 
Maine with staff, Brig.-Gen. A. H. Mac- 
Donnell, commandant of the military dis- 
trict, and Provincial Premier Foster all 
arrived on the scene within a few minutes. 
Governor Milliken was cordially greeted 
by Premier Borden. Police arrangements 
were in charge of R. G. Chamberlain, an 
official of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
who has been loaned for the occasion and 
will be in charge during the Prince’s entire 
tour. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Governor- 
General of Canada, arrived next, accom- 
panied by his military secretary, Colonel 
Henderson. The guard of honor came to 
attention and presented arms to the vice- 
regal party, and then Colonel Henderson, 
accompanied by Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry 
Burstall, who has been detailed staff officer 
to the Prince during his stay, put off in a 
launch and boarded the Dragon. At 10:50 
the opening bars of the British national 
anthem were heard from the deck of the 
Dragon, the royal standard was lowered, 
and the Prince’s party could be seen de- 
seending the gangplank to the landing- 
launch. 

As the launch with the royal standard 
flying from her bow and the British naval 
ensign from her taffrail drew away from the 
Dragon the guns of the cruiser boomed out 
in a royal salute of twenty-one guns. 
It was exactly 10:55 when the pinnace 
bumped into the.landing-stage and almost 
knocked the Prince off his feet. He was 
standing in the stern, but he smiled and 
recovered himself as the four sailors on the 
landing-stage came to attention and saluted. 
The Prince extended his hand to the nearest 
of the quartet, who assisted him and he 
hopped nimbly ashore. 

Immediately on a signal that the Prince 
was ashore the 1,000 massed on a stand 
at the far end of the wharf began the 
Doxology. A moment later a battery of 
guns emplaced in King Square boomed out 
welcome far up-town. 

The first to greet the Prince was the 
Duke of Devonshire. He shook hands with 
the Prince, who was smiling and plainly 
very happy. Informal greetings followed 
quickly from Premier Borden, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Pugsley, Premier Fielding, 
Mayor Hayes of St. John, Governor Mil- 
liken, and a score or more of prominent 
citizens, Cabinet Ministers, members of 
the Senate and the House of Commons, 
former executives of the province, and 
others who had been specially invited .to 
be among the first to greet the visitor. 

In his smart naval uniform the Prince 
of Wales looked like a youth of eighteen 
rather than a man of twenty-five. But at 
no time during the full day that followed 
did this young man exhibit greater self- 
possession. He was perfectly at ease 
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FRADE 
“sane 


Desks 


; They Express Success 


The Secret of Better Desk 
Work for Everybody 


Sitting down to a good Cutler Desk helps 
everyone—stenographer, clerk, executive—to 
do more and better work. 


There is something more to a Cutler Desk 
than a beautifully finished surface, more than 
perfect desk convenience. They inspire en. 
thusiasm because they express success and 
make those who work at them wish to be suc- 
cessful. Sit behind one and see. 





Cutler Desks help everyone make a better 
impression on customers, and a good impres- 
sion is a business asset. Back up everyone of 
your employes—and yourself—with success- 
ful-looking furniture. It makes a difterence. 
It gives them confidence and increases their 
value to themselves, to you and to your 
customers. Better desks make better em va 
and a better office. 


Cutler Desks are made with an ideal which 
was born three generations ago when Abner 
Cutler invented the “roll-top”. Today, his 

andsons and the grandsons of his associates 
os the same ideal—to make Cutler Desks, 
flat top, and roll top, express the success of 
successful men. 


There is a Cutler Desk Dealer near you. If you 
do not know his address, we will be glad to send 
it to ree your request, together with aCut- 
ler Catalog showing models for every purpose. 


The Cutler Desk Company | y 





20-64 Churchill St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














altho it is impossible that he was not con- 
scious that during these first few moments 
Canada was forming the impressions that 
he afterward admitted he hoped would be 
happy ones. 

The Prince chatted for a moment in 
turn with each of the notables presented 
to him. Occasionally a faint blush over- 
spread his face, but of embarrassment he 
had none. His poise was not schooled, 
but reflected the cultured Englishman that 
he is, or, perhaps, better, the British naval 
officer that for the day he was, and it must 
be said that he won the instant affection 
of every person who witnessed the landing 
from the moment he stept ashore. 


After inspecting the famous ‘Fighting 
Twenty-sixth”’ Battalion, practically every 
man of which wore two or three medals for 
distinguished service on the fields of Flan- 
ders, and listening to songs by a children’s 
chorus of 1,000 voices, the Prince and the 
official party drove through the principal 
streets of the city to the armories where 
the official weleome from the city and 
provinee was extended. In response to an 
address of welcome read by Provincial 
Premier Foster and a similar address by 
the Mayor of St. John, the Prince read the 
following: 


“Mr. Foster and gentlemen: 
the first official weleome which [ am 
privileged to receive on Canadian soil, and 
I am deeply touched by the warmth and 
loyalty of your address. 

“You have spoken of the affectionate 
interest felt by my father, the King, in 
this and every province of the Dominion. 
I can assure you that the warm regard for 
his Canadian subjects which he was able 
personally to express to you some few 
years ago is even stronger to-day, since it 


includes a deep appreciation of the new | 


and splendid services of this Dominion to 
the throne and empire during the war and 
a constant sympathy with those on whom 
the struggle has brought disablement and 
loss. I will gladly convey to him this re- 
newed expression of your loyalty to his 
house. 

“I greatly appreciate your reference, 
too kind altho it be, to my own service 
as a junior officer in the war. My first 
real knowledge of the splendid nations of 
the British Empire was formed, gentlemen, 
in the trenches, camps, and billets of the 
Western Front. Comradeship in the field 
is the surest of all roads to understanding 
between men of different climes and walks 
of life, and I have come thereby to know 
my brother Canadians in »ll the conditions 
incidental to service in the field, in and out 
of the line. New Brunswick gave its sons 
in generous measure to the great cause for 
which the empire fought, and I share to 
the full your pride that they proved worthy 
of these founders of your province who sac- 
rificed their all for loyalty to British insti- 
tutions and the British throne. 

“T agree with you, Mr. Premier, that 
common service and common sacrifice 


have drawn the nations of the empire | 


even more closely together than before. 
We have seen our British principles and 
ideals sharply outlined before us in the 
burning light of a supreme emergency, 
and we have learned more clearly thereby 
what the unity of the British Empire 
means, both to ourselves and to the 


world at large. ' 
““T much regret that the time does not 
allow me to travel up the beautiful St. 


Yours is 
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John River and to visit Fredericton, your 
seat.of Government. I beg that you will 
convey to the people of the capital my 
greetings and my regrets. I thank you all 
sincerely, gentlemen, for weleoming me so 
cordially to Canadian soil.” 


Later the Prince presented the King’s 
and the regimental colors to/the Twenty- 
sixth Battalion and presented medals to 
some of the heroes in its ranks. .There- 
upon— 


The Prince was taken to the military 
hospital overlooking the St. John River. 
There he made a brief inspection of the 
wards and chatted with several of the 
bedridden and convalescent soldiers. Pri- 
vate Donaldson, a wounded bombadier, 
searcely was able to shake the visitor’s 
sympathetic hand. 

‘**How are you coming along?’’ asked the 
Prince, after glancing over the wounded 
man’s record ecard. 

**Fine, sir,’”’ stammered the patient. 

**How long have you been in hospital?” 

“Don’t just remember, sir; several 
months.” 

‘“Well, good luck and God bless you,” 
said the Prince as he moved along the row 
of beds. 

From the hospital the Prince was 
taken to lunch at the Union Club, where 
all the local and visiting officials were 
present in a distinguished gathering, and 
for the third successive time in as many 
hours the Prince made what American 
vernacular describes as a big hit. Re- 
plying to the toast to his health he asked 
to be regarded as a brother Canadian. 
The request was made simply, but with 
such evident sincerity that the applause 
which greeted the suggestion must have 
assured the royal visitor that to ask of 








the people of St. John at least was tan- | 


tamount to acquiescence. 
Prince’s first after-dinner speech in Canada. 

“This is a red-letter day for me,” he 
said, “‘as I have just set foot for the 
first time on Canadian soil. It is a day 
to which | have eagerly looked forward 
and which [I can never forget. At the 
same time I do not feel that I come to 
this great Dominion as a stranger, since 
I have been so closely associated with 
Dominion troops throughout the war and 
have made so many friends among them. 
I look forward to seeing them one and all 
again during my comprehensive tour 
through the Dominion. 

“IT hope this feeling of mine will be 
shared by all of you. I want Canada to 
look on me as a Canadian, if not actually 
by birth, yet certainly in mind and spirit 
—for this, as the eldest son of the ruler of 
the great British Empire, I can assure you 
that I am. I value my Canadian friend- 
ships deeply; I hope to make more, and it 
will always be my earnest endeavor to 
prove myself true to those friendships and 
worthy of your trust.” 


The Prince’s Canadian itinerary shows 
that he will travel 8,800 miles and visit 
fifty-three Dominion cities. 
nearly ten weeks in Canada, and will cross 
into the United States on or about Novem- 
ber 1. The traveling arrangements made for 
his trip are thus described in the New York 
Tribune: 


He will spend 


On land the Prinee will travel in a 
special train of nine steel cars drawn 
by engine No. 2300, the most powerful 
locomotive yet turned out of the Angus 
shops in Montreal. The equipment will 
be “fit for a king.” His Highness and 


This was the | 


his immediate entourage will occupy the 
luxurious palace-car ‘‘ Killarney,’’ loaned for 
the occasion by Lord Shaughnessy. The 
Prince’s coat of arms and _ inscription, 
‘Ich dien,” will be inseribed on the royal 
coach. 

The bedroom which the heir will oceupy 
is finished in white mahogany, with a fine 
line of ebony outlining the panels. The 
dressing-table and toilet fittings are of 
brass. 

In the same car provision is made for 
the Prince’s secretaries, for officials of 
the Dominion, and for Sir Henry Burstall, 
who has been chosen to attend the Prince 
during his Canadian tour as military repre- 
sentative of the Dominion. ; 

The train is 780 feet long and is valued 
at $780,000, or at the rate of $1,000 a foot. 

There will be shower-baths, a dispensary, 
photographers’ dark-rooms, and many other 
features of equipment in the moving palace 
which will be the Prince’s home as long as 
he is in Canada. 

There will be also a telephone system, 
devices for temperature regulation, and a 
library. Officials of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway are giving special attention to 
outfitting the royal train. 

While plans that have been announced 
relative to the Prince’s visit to this country 
indicate that his stay here will be brief, 
Americans are nevertheless looking forward 
to the event with much interest. Plans 
for an elaborate reception of the royal 
guest are even now being considered, and 
experts and near-experts on etiquette are 
earnestly devoting themselves to a study 
of precedent and such, ever and anon 
out Thus a 
investigator, obviously wise 


pausing to hand advice. 
painstaking 
in all the subtleties involved in a situation 
such as will be presented by the visiting 
royalty, in the New York Globe furnishes 
the following extremely valuable ‘‘ Don'ts 
on Greeting His Royal Highness’’: 

1. Don’t eall him “Ed” for short. 
The use of “Hey there, Andy!” ‘You 
know me, Pat!”’ and *‘ Hello Dave!” are also 
barred. Exclaiming, ‘‘How’s the royal 
kiddo?” is very poor form. 

2. Don’t forget his rank: A prince is 
the highest card in the deck next to a king; 
nothing else beats it except two princes; 
it beats a pair of jacks, three aces, a straight 


| flush, and a full house. To eall him 
**Mister”’ is very de trop. 

3. Don’t ask him to Childs or the 
Exchange Buffet for lunch. He is not 
what you would call fully “noise-broke,”’ 
altho he saw some war-service. 

4. Don’t ask him to have a drink. He 





might accept. 

5. Don’t use the phrases, ‘I'll tell the 
world,” ‘“‘You said a mouthful,” or ‘T’ll 
say so,” when in conversation with him. 
He speaks only English, Welsh, Scotch, 
and Canadian Club. 

6. Should you attend a Newport house- 
party in his honor, don’t back into the 
punch-bowl, smoke a corncob pipe, chew 
tobacco, shoot craps in the drawing-room, 
or ask ‘‘When do we eat?” The Prince is 
a sticker for form. 

7. Don’t slap him on the back by way 
of greeting. This custom is very jarring 
on a monocle. 

8. Don’t ask, ‘“‘How are all the folk, 
Eddie?” He’d have to write home to find 
out, anyhow. 

9. Don’t bring up the Irish question. 
He is coming here to see America, not to 
fight it! 
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Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Halving Price and Doubling Service—with the G. T.M. 


They used to pay $25.00 for double belts that for two years at a cost of $6.25 per year. The best 


gave about a year of questionable service on a test costs obtained before were $25.00 a year. And 
block drive, off a countershaft, in the Garden City there isn’t any trouble at all. In spite of the fre- 
Fan Company’s testing room. In June, 1917, they quent misalignment the Goodyear Belt still runs 
* put on a Goodyear Belt specified by a G. T. M— straight and true. 
Goodyear Technical Man—for which they paid fer it had run only about six months, they 
$12.50. It has already lasted two years, and is still in were so pleased with the freedom from trouble it 
good condition. For half the price, they have had gave them, that they ordered another for a second 
twice the service, and better service at that. testing drive just like it. And since then they have 


Mr. H. C. Richards, the Superintendent, had . hada G. T. M. specify many other belts for them— 
tried about every kind of belt on that drive. None ranging all the way from one and three-quarter 
of them had been satisfactory, mainly because the inches to eight inches wide. 
test block was not stationary and whenever a new Jf you have a belt-devouring drive—no matter 
fan was put on it to be tested out the workmen how small or how large—ask a G. T. M. to call. 
lined up the belt “by eye.” The best double belts He'll do it without charge when next he is in your 
warped and curved because of this misalignment— vicinity. There are many G. T. M.’s—all with ex- 
and they slipped a lot, too. The cheap belts that perience in many plants—all trained in the Good- 
he tried lasted about two months. year Technical School—all experienced in selling 

When a G. T. M. called, Mr. Richards was very belts to meet conditions and not as a grocer sells 


skeptical.. He didn’t think that much could be done sugar. The G. T. M.'s services are free simply 


toward reducing belt costs and troubles. But he because the savings they effect for belt-users are so 
considerable that a gratifying volume of business 


thought he couldn't lose by trying d he didn't is certain to come to us within a few years from the 


The 4-inch 5-ply Goodyear Belt of Glide con- plant served—just as it has in the case of the 
struction recommended by the G. T. M. has served Garden City Fan Company. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. AKRON, OHIO 


HOSE~-VALVES 
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‘Does your dentifrice do all 
these five things? 


1. Correct mouth acids 3. Remove glue-like germ-film 
2. Whiten teeth 4. Prevent tooth-decay / 
5. Taste good 


If the dentifrice you now use does all these things, continue to 
use it faithfully. If it does only one, you had better change to 
McK & R Calox which surely and effectively performs al/ the 
duties of a good dentifrice. 


McK & R Calox forms lime-water in the mouth to correct 
mouth acids. It creates fresh active peroxide of hydrogen 
which whitens the teeth. It releases Nature’s refreshing oxy- 
gen which penetrates into. every part of the mouth and destroys 
the dangerous decay-germs. The lime-water and peroxide 
combine to remove the glue-like film in which decay-germs 
breed, and which hardens into tartar. 


Your dentist will recommend McK & R Calox to you and 
your druggist has it. 


Try it the next time you need’a dentifrice. 


Some other McK & R Health Helps 





McK & R Analax, the fruity laxative 
McK & R Army Foot Powder, won't cake. 
McK & R Coconut Oil S , dandruff eliminator, and tonic. 
McK & R Stearate of Zinc, the waterproof healing powder. 
McK & R Pinotol, the fragrant pine disinfectant. 
K & R Musta-Creme, rep the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 








Back of every product bearing the McK & R Oval trade- 
mark are 86 years of scientific laboratory experience. 
This mark is our pledge of excellence of formulae, 
process of manufacture, and quality of ingredients. 


Me Kessonr-Kobbens, Ine. 


New York 
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A PARTING DOUGH-BOY’S GLANCE AT 
THE GERMAN ON HIS RHINE 





ELL, what do you think of Ger- 

many?” is soon going to be the 
question of the hour in the U.S. A,, re- 
marked The Watch on the Rhine, as the 
3d Division started for home on August 15. 
While “possibly a regiment of magazine and 
newspaper writers have sojourned in the 
larger cities, lived in comparative luxury 
and have written columns of what the 
American soldier thinks of Germany,’ the 
opinions of men who have just been there 
may account for something, opines the 
paper. Accordingly, it presents the opin- 
ions of a ‘‘buck’”’ private who entered Ger- 
many with the 3d Division on December 
1, traveled all over the occupied area, and 
was billeted in big cities and villages, has 
talked with all classes, tested the vintages 
of the Rhine and Moselle, and now starts 
home pretty well fed up after eight months 
of “occupying.” According to this au- 
thority, as he takes a final glance over the 
scene of the American occupation— 


On December 1, the 3d Division tramped 
across the bridges of the Moselle and en- 
tered Germany proper. 


Immediately the soldiers began to com- ' 


ment on the attitude of the inhabitants. 
There were no flags, no signs of welcome. 
When the long lines of whistling, singing 
boys swung down the narrow streets, which 
had but a few days before resounded with 
the feet of the retreating Germany Army, 
stolid Herren and curious Fraus came out 
of their houses and gazed in wonder at the 
youth of the victors....... 

Then came the first German billet. 

Naturally each soldier expected that the 
German inhabitants would exhibit great 
indignation at having their premises 
invaded. 

Great was the surprize, therefore, when 
the German householder not only wel- 
comed the Americans but insisted on them 
taking the best part of his house. Not 
content with this, he went out and brought 
in straw which he placed on his parlor car- 
pet that the Americans might sleep more 
easily. 

Then to cap the climax, the Hausfrau in- 
sisted that her guests—for she would accept 
them as nothing else—have something to 
eat. Anything she had, she said, was 
theirs. 

While she cooked and boiled, for the 
Americans were hungry as well as tired, her 
husband brought in apples and wine. 

The first night of this procedure many of 
the soldiers were afraid to taste the deli- 
eacies for fear of a plot, but after that, 
when they saw that all lived through the 
ordeal, their first thoughts on reaching a 
town were to search for food and drink. 

Finally when the Army of Occupation 
took up its permanent abode in Germany 
the American soldier had the opportunity 
to view the German in his every-day life, 
to talk with him, and learn his ideas. 

Almost everywhere the Americans found 
the German women anxious to please and 
only too ready to accommodate. They 
seemed to be overjoyed at meeting a race 
of men who treated them with the respect 
and courtesy due a woman, instead of in the 
domineering manner to which they had 
always been accustomed. 

Many of the German men, particularly 
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the very old or the young men, were kindly 
to the Americans and apparently with no 
ulterior motive. 

Others, however, were glad to do any 
favor, break any law, denouyce their own 
country or race, if they believed they could 
profit by such action. 

There were two classes, tho, by whom 
the Americans were received with open 
arms. 

They were the Frduleins and the children. 

At first it was the chocolate, soap, and 
other dainties that attracted the girls, but 
soon even they acquired a different aspect 
of the situation, and their one ambition 
seemed to be to have Americans marry 
them and take them to America. Without 
a doubt the departure of the American divi- 
sions from Germany has left many broken 
hearts in many villages. 

To the children the American was a hero. 
He was never too busy to play with them. 
He taught them other than ganfes, he gave 
them candy, and, better than all, he showed 
them how to play baseball. ; 

Summarizing his opinions of the various 
classes of Germans he has met, the average 
American fails to find them much different 
from other European nations. 

Intellectually they are plodders. Every 
German must learn so much in a certain 
time. Asa result they are efficient in what 
they know, but their actions are almost 
mechanical. 





BELGIAN GAIETY SURVIVES THE 
WAR, BUT FRANCE IS SAD 





ELGIUM, which has been called ‘‘the 
martyred nation,” is not-so thoroughly 
ravaged, nor is the spirit of the people so 
downeast, as is the case with France, espe- 
cially with France in those northern prov- 
inces that met the German invasion, 
writes Karl B. Lamb, a former American 
officer who was attached to the board 
named by the Peace Conference to investi- 
gate industrial war-damage in both coun- 
tries. He found Belgium, by and large, in 
rather a gay mood, while France, even the 
portions of it;which had not been converted 
into ruins by German ruthlessness, was far 
from cheerful. As for the material dam- 
age, he reports that Belgium has been far 
more lucky than her neighbor to the south. 
A recent issue of the New York Evening 
Post carries his personal interpretation of 
conditions in the two countries shortly 
after the end of the war. In January he 
was appointed to the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace as a member of the 
Industrial Damage Board, and shortly 
afterward found himself in Belgium as as- 
sistant chief of the Industrial Section of the 
Belgian Mission. The party to which he 
was attached arrived in Brussels to find it 
“a city of gaiety,” he writes: 

Hotels and cafés were crowded with peo- 
ple of all descriptions; English, Canadian, 
and Belgian officers and men were every- 
where, while music, dancing, and drinking 
kept up until early morning every day in 
the week. As members of the American 
Peace Commission, we soon met many of 
the best Brusseloise, and they did their ut- 
most to make our stay pleasant. Indeed, 
hardly a night passed without a dance or 
entertainment of some kind. - 

. At that time an American officer was 
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Intelligent 
Eating 






CHEESE sandwich, a cold piece of pie, 
and a cup of coffee, all swallowed 
whole, represents the diet and the 

method of eating of thousands of American 
business men during the lunch-hour. 














This “swallowing things whole” is con- 
trary to the method of mastication of food 
which nature requires. It eliminates the use 

. of the teeth and the proper flow of the salli- 
vary juices, so that the food goes on the way 
to the digestive organs improperly prepared. 











The routine use of my Original Pepsin 
Chewing Gum ten minutes after each meal 
will go a long way toward correcting the 
faulty mastication at a meal, and do much 
toward the proper digestion of food. 

Without properly digesting the food, a 
man is certain to suffer from at least-some 
slight form ‘of indigestion, and just in pro- 
portion to the extent to which this may be 
carried is his physical and nervous strength 
diminished. 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 





Two Years Ago and Today 





The story of a remarkable storage battery 
invention and what it is doing for Motorists 





In the fall of 1917 readers of this journal 
read about a new -Willard, a Still Better 
Willard, a Willard With an entirely new idea 
in Battery construction—Threaded Rubber 


Insulation. 


That Still Better Willard was not an ex- 
periment—for two years before that announce- 
ment to the general public it had been under 
the test of service. A car builder who saw 
its wonderful possibilities put it on 35,000 
cars. Today he is still putting it on his new 
cars and has been followed by many others. 
And the demand of car owners for these new 
Willards has kept us busy in finding factory 


capacity to meet it. 


But it was not announced to the automo- 
tive world till 1917 after it had demonstrated 
its unprecedented resistance to the ordinary 
causes of battery trouble, battery deprecia- 
tion and battery short life. 


What is the Secret 
of Threaded Rubber Success? 


Inside any battery are these important 
elements—Pilates, which Willard had already 
brought to high perfection: Acid Solution, 
or Electrolyte, and Insulation, on which, 


more than on any other thing, a battery’s 
length of life depends. 


Insulation had always been the big prob- 
Ordinary 


materials wore out before the plates did. 


lem with any storage battery. 


Re-insulation was ‘bound to come sooner or 
later, and when insulation began to break 


down the plates were injured. 


But Willard, for the first time, found a 
practical way to use rubber, the one ideal 
insulating material, by piercing each rubber 
insulator with 196,000 tiny threads to permit 
passage of the electrolyte. 


Many of the first Willard Batteries with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation are still in use 
after four years. Even when abuse or neglect 
has shortened their lives they have shown 
their superior durability. 


The government ordered 140,000 Willard 
Batteries with Threaded Rubber Insulation 
for signal service, aviation, motor transport 


and other work in the war. 


No motorist can now afford to be unac- 
quainted with this subject—for some day he 
will need a new battery, and surely he wants 
the best that his money can buy. 





Get booklets. ‘‘The Wick of the Willard” and ‘‘A Mark with 


a Meaning for You” from the nearest Willard Service Station. 
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something of a curiosity in Brussels, but 
toward the end of our visit this gaiety be- 
eame less “‘hectic.”” In fact, the Belgian 
people have passed through three distinct 
stages since the armistice. First, a state 
of exuberant happiness caused by their sud- 
den freedom and the return of their army 
and King; secondly, a period of depression 
when they found that prosperity did not 
immediately knock at their door; and 
thirdly, a feeling of determination to take 
up the work of again building their indus- 
tries and reconstructing their homes. 

In traveling through France and Belgium 
one notices immediately the difference in 
the attitude of the people. France is far 
from gay; she can not be, for, as we know, 
the nation has lost about 1,200,000 men, 
over fifty per cent. of its youth—men be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and thirty- 
one. Belgium, on the other hand, has not 
lost the same comparative percentage. 
When the German Army first swarmed 
through Belgium it traveled so quickly that 
Belgium did not have time to mobilize as 
completely as did France and England, 
with the result that the army driven across 
the frontier was small. In addition, the 
Belgian Army did not carry on any great 
offensive except during the last months of 
the war, when they operated in conjunction 
with their Allies; nor were they subjected 
to the heavy German offensives which 
struck other parts of the line. 

Our first step upon arrival in Brussels 
was to go to the American Embassy, 
through which we were put in touch with 
the Belgian officials who were to cooperate 
with us in our work. Our plan of proce- 
dure, briefly, was to find out the condition 
of the industrial plants before the war and 
to compare it with the existing condition. 
Mr. Henri Jaspar, Ministre des Affaires 
Economiques, supplied us with lists show- 
ing the location and size of every factory 
operating in 1914. We had had great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining similar data for France. 
We also found that a committee (Comité 
Central Industriel de Belgique) had been 
formed, which included subcommittees 
representing every branch of industry. 
From information thus gained working data 
were compiled. 

In making an estimation of the damage 
incurred it was necessary to take many 
outside factors into consideration. It was 
found, for example, that the cost of replac- 
ing machinery, stock, buildings, and so 
forth was from two to three times the 
prewar cost of the same items, the exact 
figure depending on the industry under 
consideration. Then, also, the economic as 
well as the material damage had to be con- 
sidered. To-my mind this economic dam- 
age is by far the greater of the two. If an 
organization is intact its factory can be 
destroyed without producing as serious an 
effect as if the organization itself were dis- 
banded and its customers lost, because a 
new factory can be built and the organ- 
ization again go-to work. -This disper- 
sion of organizations took place to a large 
extent in both France and Belgium and 
has produced a rather serious condition 
of disorganization. 

However, it is a remarkable fact that 
France met the adverse conditions sud- 
denly imposed upon her by the advance 
of the German armies over her industrial 
center with great intelligence, courage, and 
foresight, and many industries were quickly 
reestablished in the more southern depart- 
ments. In August, 1914, only thirty-four 
per cent. of the prewar employees were at 
work in France. This shows how greatly 
mobilization first affected industries. In 
July, 1917, there were more employees at 
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work than before the war started, even tho 
the greatest part of the nation’s man-power 
was in the field. 

This is all the more remarkable when we 
consider that the factories in the invaded 
area represented about thirty per cent. of 
the industrial output of France and that 
the invaded departments have furnished by 
far the greatest percentage of her iron ore, 
pig iron, and steel, coal, sugar, and textiles. 

Luckily it was found that a fairly accu- 
rate estimate of the damage due to the war 
could be obtained by covering a rather small 
percentage of the plants, inasmuch as most 
of the capital invested was contained in a 
minority of the factories. 


*““We have heard much of ‘devastated 
Belgium,’” writes Mr. Lamb, “‘but it can 
be definitely stated that the material dam- 
age in Belgium is very much less than the 
world has believed.”” He gives some reasons 
for German partiality as between French 
and German industrial establishments: 


French industries were affected much 
more seriously, as Germany, through ha- 
tred of the French and the fact that she 
did not expect to hold much of the country, 
systematically wrecked everything pos- 
sible. On the other hand, she expected to 
retain Belgium, and if only for selfish rea- 
sons had little desire to destroy her indus- 
trial potentialities beyond the removal of 
certain machinery and other things she 
needed to carry on the war. 

Many Belgian factories were running 
continuously from 1914 to 1918. For ex- 
ample, candy and sugar (manufactured from 
sugar-beets) were obtainable in Brussels in 
January in considerable quantity, but it 
was impossible to obtain them in Paris; and 
as another example, the chemical plants in 
Belgium had been in operation under Ger- 
man supervision. The general manager of 
the largest chemical firm in Belgium said, 
in answer to my question as to what mate- 
rial damage they claimed: ‘‘Captain, we 
ean claim no material damage (dégdts maté- 
riels) whatever. We were in operation 
during the entire four years of German 
occupation.” 

This condition was much more prevalent 
than we had thought possible. 

Only a small part of Belgium was actu- 
ally in the war-zone, and this part. con- 
tained very few large factories. The mate- 
rial damage due to shell-fire only occurred 
during the first week or ten days of the 
German advance, and then only in a few 
isolated. spots and in small amount. The 
division of the indemnity imposed upon 
Germany gives a clear idea of the differ- 
ence between industrial damage in France 
and Belgium. The latter is to receive only 
one-eighth as much as France. 

In taking material from Belgium the 
Germans used three methods of requisition. 
The first was to pay in cash for material 
taken. Knowing the Boche as we do, it is 
not surprizing that this method was not 
popular. The second method was to give 
a receipt for the material showing the 
value, quantity, and other details. The 
greatest amount was taken in this way, 
The third method was to confiscate directly. 
This method, as far as I could judge, was 
used only where material had been hidden 
by the Belgians with the hope of saving it, 
except in the case of certain products de- 
sired for the immediate use of the army 
during the first month or two of the war. 

But even requisitions were not as great 
as had been reported, for during the last 
years of the war Germany hypocritically 
tried to change public opinion; but be it 











to the everlasting credit of the Belgian 
people that they did not swallow this 
hypocrisy, even when it was rammed down 
their throats in typical German manner. 

At the time I was in Belgium the coun- 
try was suffering from a very serious labor 
situation, and from direct accounts I have 
received this condition has not improved 
much. It should be realized that the 
Belgian people are only beginning to recover 
from the first exuberance caused by their 
relief from the German yoke, and that while 
there is plenty of labor available there is 
still a great amount of work to be done in 
efficiently distributing that labor and 
earing for it until the country is again in a 
better financial condition. The Belgian 
working-classes seemed rather dazed. They 
are not going back to the war-zone in any 
numbers, for they can get no supplies 
there, but are living in cities and towns 
in the interior, where they often become 
a burden upon the Government or their 
neighbors. 


These facts, according to the writer, 
make it plain that American manufacturers 
“must not make the mistake of over- 
estimating future business opportunities in 
Europe.” He continues: 


In fact, in my opinion, no more serious 
mistake could be made than to indulge 
in a buoyant feeling of security for the 
expansion of American industries if such 
feeling of security is chiefly based upon the 
future demands of our Allies. 

This important point should be brought 
to the attention of our overoptimistic 
business men, who may not be informed at 
first hand regarding actual conditions. 
The statement does not imply that there 
is not an immediate world-demand for 
certain goods and raw materials, but rather 
that a careful study should be made of the 
conditions of foreign industry, labor, and 
finance. 

Another point of importance strength- 
ening this belief, and a point perhaps not 
generally known in this country, is that 
both France and Belgium look with a feel- 
ing of antipathy and almost of horror upon 
any great influx of foreign products, with 
the corresponding outpouring of capital. 
France, in particular, would rather go 
slowly and earry on reconstruction as far 
as possible herself with her own labor than 
suddenly to cast her money broadeast into 
foreign markets while her labor is idle, her 
returned soldiers are looking for work, 
and her finances are at a low ebb. Such 
a condition would do much to bring on 
social disorder. In fact, the French 
Government some time ago took definite 
steps to prevent this condition, a step not 
difficult to understand when we consider 
that the years of 1917 and 1918 alone 
showed an unfavorable balance of trade of 
about 33,000,000,000 francs. 

Some interesting facts were brought to 
light in talking to business men in France 
and Belgium. The great majority feel 
that they-have: spent enough money in 
America, and are apt to look upon us as a 
nation of great potentiality, but one more 
or less money-mad. 

French business men are rather con- 
servative in their methods in that they 
like to do business in the way to which they 
are accustomed, and prefer to deal in their 
own units (such, for instance, as the 
metric system of measurement). These 
may seem small points, but they are some 
of those little things which may do so 
much to make or mar business relations. 

It can be said, however, that the French 
have absorbed a_ certain amount. of 
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Go Express Lucury 


USE PAPERGRAPHIC ADVERTISING 





Luxury is an emotion—not an argument 





-(uxury appeals to the senses— not to the reason 


The language of Luxury is Papergraphic Advertising 


which means the combination of type, color, 





illustration and Strathmore Expressive Papers. 


STRATHMORE. 


Expressive Papers 





carry their messages to the imagination 
and to the senses as well as to the reason. 


They make good advertising irresistible. 








STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


Mittineague, Mass. 


“How To ApverTise Luxury 
WitnoutT Worps” 
is an exquisite folder which we've had Designed 
and Printed by 
T. M. CLELAND 
to show how Papergraphic Advertising can and 
should be used. 
write for it 
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—It’s still a dollar and still the best. Its famous 
X3X Temper Radio Blade will give you quick, clean, 
smooth shaves—shaves that can’t be bettered. 
The Ever-Ready frame is heavily nickelled and 
scientifically designed to present the blade at its 
most efficient shaving angle. The Ever-Ready out- 
fit sells for $1.00 complete. Extra Radio Blades— 
6 for 40c. 

Ever-Ready—the Honest Brush—is all that qual- 
ity materials and careful workmanship can make it. 
It-sells from 30c to $6.50. 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 


Factories—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ever-Ready Safety 
Razor Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
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Amerié¢an “‘pep-”’ They look with admira- 
tion upon the work of the American engi- 
neers in France, not perhaps the quality of 
the work, but its magnitude and the quick- 
ness with which it was accomplished. One 
man said to me: ‘“‘You Americans have 
something we French can not understand 
and I am going to America at the first 
opportunity to find out what it is.” 

Therefore, I believe the manufacturers of 
France have gained, if nothing else, a 
desire to become more industrially active 
than they were before the war. 

Another point of great importance which 
has already been considered carefully by 
our banks and discust in our trade and 
financial journals is the matter of credit. 
Both France and Belgium need long credits 
and would rather go slowly and not buy 
more than is absolutely necessary unless 
they can get them. 

What is more, unless we extend credit to 
our Allies they will be face to face with a 
serious economic situation, and hunger, 
real hunger, will be at their door. Let 
there be no mistake about this. And 
hungry people are apt to disturb the 
equilibrium of the world. Both for the 
sake of humanity and world-safety the 
least we can do is to help them as much as 
possible this way. 

Both France and Belgium have always 
been thrifty, industrious nations. The 
past should guarantee the future, and if 
helped now these qualities may build for 
them a new economic structure which, 
hastened by the present need of action, will 
be better than the old. 

In fact, the business men of both coun- 
tries are already beginning to transform 
an emergency into an opportunity, and if 
straws show in which direction the wind 
blows they intend to try and sell this coun- 
try in the future an increased quantity of 
the products in which they excel and to 
bid for the trade we formerly had with 
Germany. 

I was in Lyons in March, at the time the 
annual industrial fair was in progress. 
On the surface one would never know 
France had just emerged from a war. 
Exhibition-halls filled the public squares 
and extended along both sides of the Rhéne 
River for miles, and one immediately felt 
the ambition of French manufacturers to 
expand their trade, an ambition which 
will be materially helped by the coal and 
iron which France will obtain from the 
territory she has gained—commodities of 
vital importance to her industries and of 
which she had lacked sufficient quantities 
in the past. 

Briefly then the present situation is this: 

French industries, tho very seriously 
damaged during the beginning of the war, 
have recovered to a remarkable extent. 

Belgian industries are in a very much 
better material condition than we in this 
country had thought. 

Both France and Belgium intend to make 
their reconstruction slowly, and as far as 
possible by themselves. 

The signs seem to point to the fact that 
both countries are becoming more in- 
dustriously ambitious than before. On 
the other hand, present economic and labor 
problems are so serious that they may un- 
dermine these ambitions and the good work 
already accomplished. . 

The situation should be carefully con- 
sidered by this country in order that we 
may not be disappointed in our future 
trade relations with Europe, and that we 
may not find ourselves with an inflated 
trade condition, which, if it collapsed, 
would bring hard times to America as a 
whole, and to ourselves as individ ‘4's. 
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THE LAND WHERE THE SUMMER GNAT 
DRIVES EVERYBODY OUT OF 
HOUSE AND HOME 





= Jersey mosquito has a bad rep- 
utation, as has also the one that 
inhabits Alaska, but it appears that for 
general pestiferousness the gnat that 
infests the hinterland of Finmarken, the 
most northern province of Norway, has 
everything else in the line of insects 
looking sad and hopeless. Finmarken 
lies well up toward the north pole, and 
hence is one of the best places in the world 
to witness that justly celebrated phe- 
nomonen, .the ‘‘midnight sun.” During 
the summer its coasts are visited by 
tourists, fishermen, and others, but stran- 
gers seldom penetrate into the interior. 
It is a barren land covered with moss and 
heath. “An all-enveloping _ stillness 
reigns,” says O. Lutzow Holm in The 
North Star (Minneapolis). ‘‘ There is balm 
for the mind in roaming these uplands 
some sunlit midsummer night, . filling 
one’s lungs with the fresh, pure mountain 
air.’ But wo unto him who descends 
into the valley on this same “sunlit 
summer night.” Joyous tho he may have 
been while roaming over the heights 
above, observing the scenery, breathing 
the ozone, and basking in the nocturnal 
rays of the suu, his mood quickly changes 
when he gets down into the lowlands 
where billions of gnats have their buzzing 
being and go about seeking whom they 
may devour. Says Mr. Holm: 

Humming, sucking, night and day, 
this bloodthirsty insect spoils the other- 
wise glorious, but short-lived summer in 
Finmarken. Born by the millions on 
lakes, rivers, and swamps, the gnats fill 
the air, the woods, the houses, pursuing the 
luckless human everywhere, sucking his 
blood, robbing him of sleep, rest, and 
equanimity. He who means to survive a 
somewhat protracted stay in these parts, 
had better come prepared with mosquito- 
netting, gloves, ointment—and a goodly 
supply of a Job’s patience. 

Even the natives give up the fight against 
the gnat and take refuge on. the islands 
off the coast; the ‘‘Mountain Lapp” 
reluctantly forsakes his tent and reindeer 
and, together with the young “River 
Lapp,” joins the “Sea Lapp” in fishing 
for a month or two. The bailiff goes 
along to the fishing colony to maintain 
order, the minister to be with his flock; 
the storekeeper: goes to the cities to re- 
plenish his stock for the long winter. 
The young people and the children drive 
the herds to the uplands, where the gnat 
does not follow. Thus it is that the in- 
land settlements of Finmarken are al- 
most deserted during the summer months. 
_Only the very old remain. The gnats 
circle around them and settle on the bald 
pates and exposed chests. But the seorch- 
Ing sun in summer and the terrific winter 
storms have through the many years 
effectually tanned and thickened their 
skin, which no sting of gnats can penetrate. 
The old fellow sits undisturbed and lets 
the gnat do his worst, while he is waiting 
for the shades to indicate the hour for 
inspecting the salmon uets. That is the 
summer job of the old Mountain Lapp. 
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5,000,000 
Parker Fountain Pens 
have been sold. 











New Parker Patent 
Clip Held in Place 
Like a Washer 25c 











(SA fig -SEALED ) 


WAIN PENS 


20,000 dealers sell 
Parker Fountain Pens 





Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis. 


New York Retail and Service Store, Singer Building 
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Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vé es 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 

The Coal section and the Gas section 


are just as separate as though you 
had — pode ny your kitchen. 


Glenwood 


Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass eled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 

When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 





























roasting meats and the other for 
pastry faking—It 






e oe 
Makes Cooking Easy 
Write for handsome free booklet 178 
that tell#’all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


Tennis Taught by an Expert 


in Modern Tennis, hy P. A. Vaile. A thorough, expert description 
of the principles and methods used by the International champions. 
48 photographs of McLoughlin, Brookes. Williams. ete . in action. 
Cloth, by mail, $2.16. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 






















with Steam 


—Under pressure. The 

National Aluminum Stcam 

Pressure Cooker and Canner 

- savcs kitchen work, reduccs 

living cost. “*National’* 
Way 


Other foods same ratio of saving. 
NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS 
847 Spring Street, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
Write for FREE 
Descriptive Book 


SVational 


ad) 
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or more. 
| description of a reindeer herd on the move. 
Its coming is heralded, he says, by a 








And it certainly affords him joy to fetch 
home the plump, silvery ten- to twelve- 
pound salmon and make another layer 
in the brine barrel. And much is needed; 
for the winter season is long, and there is 
little variety of food. Dried venison, 
salted salmon, whisky, and coffee con- 
stitute the choice bill of fare for the Lapp. 
To obtain these he is often willing to 
barter away his reputation, his freedom— 
even his soul. Of these things the court 
records of Finmarken tell a tragic story. 

With the coming of August and Sep- 
tember the inland settlements take on 
new life and color. Everybody returns, 
from coast and uplands, to resume the 
wonted home duties. During the dark 
season. traffic dies down along the coasts; 
but among the Mountain and River Lapps 
it is the very time for a richer community 
Jife. Every Sunday the church is filled, 
children are baptized, the young folks 
confirmed, lovers united in wedlock, 
the dead given burial—all without regard 
to the fact that the thermometer registers, 
as often happens at Karasjok for weeks 
in unbroken sueeession, from five to 
twenty-five degrees below zero, dropping 
occasionally to forty-five—once even down 
to sixty-nine degrees below zero. Over 
the mountains lies a deep silence, a melan- 
choly twilight. 


The principal wealth of a large number 
of the people of Finmarken consists of 
reindeer. This animal supplies food and 
clothing as well as a means of transporta- 
tion over the wide stretches of country. 
Every family, at least among the Mountain 
Lapps, owns a herd of reindeer, varying 
in size from a few animals up to a thousand 
Mr. Holm gives an interesting 


booming noise, much like the roar of 
waves— 


Then suddenly a shout is heard above 
the rushing noise, then another, followed 
by the sharp, snappy yelping of dogs. 
Soon is seen, in distinct contours upon the 
background of a. clear wintry sky, a 
veritable forest of antlers. Coming nearer, 
the different flocks of white, brown, gray 
and black reindeer seem to form an im- 
mense ball, which presently winds off to 
the right and to the left, sending out long 
slender threads that twist, bend, and again 
unite. The herdsman shouts, and in 
furious haste Jarfe and Digal, Musti and 
Ranne dart away to round up the stragglers. 
And they never give up, these small, long- 
haired dogs, until they, snapping and 
snarling savagely and with an _ ever- 
increasing speed, have gathered into the 
large mass every detached clump of deer 
and every straying calf. 

And the drove moves on over the snowy 
moor. The warm breath from a thousand 
reindeer lungs comes in loud snorts, ac- 
companied by the snap of strained ham- 
strings—a peculiar combination of noises 
that sounds like the rush of the surf against 
the shore. And the glistening snow 
covering the plain, after being tramped 
by the many feet, is not unlike the agitated 
sea during a storm. 

But long before the drifting snow has 
restored the virginity of the snowy expanse, 
even while the noise of the moving com- 
munity comes faintly back from the dis- 
tance, a pack of hungry wolves is stealthily 
skulking along in its tracks. Eagerly 
sniffing and with eyes and ears alert, they 
move cautiously forward, hoping that 








some calf may have escaped :Digal’s or 
Jarfe’s watchful care. Their long-drawp 
howls spread dismally over the moor, 
No peak or precipice is here to throw back 
the sound, which is carried by the winds far 
over these endless uplands, until it slowly 
dies among the distant snowdrifts. 

Again the snowy wilderness lies for. 
gotten and forsaken, even more desolate 
under its white cloak than when covered 
by the brownish heath during summer— 
until presently evening comes on, bringing 
with it the northern lights. They gambol 
in all the colors of the spectrum; they 
advance, recede, flame, and tremble in a 
thousand fantastic forms, while their 
brilliant tints flash and gleam in the 
crystals of the deep snow. 



























Mr. Holm’s article on Finmarken closes 
with an account of an adventure that 
befell him there a. number of years ago, 
illustrating the perils of travel in that far 
northern country in the winger time, and 
incidentally revealing how a people living 
an isolated life under rigorous conditions 
learn to meet those conditions. He was 
stationed at the Varanger Fjord, which is 
an arm of the Arctic Ocean on the eastern 
eoast of Finmarken. The time was the 
first of January, and he was due in Chris- 
tiania, Norway, nearly 1,600 miles south, 
February 1. Only 300 miles of the dis- 
tance could be covered by rail. The 
rest must be traversed by reindeer-sledge 
and boat, both methods of transportation 
involving uncertainty as to speed. Hence 
he decided to start on his journey im- 
mediately. The first leg of the trip, 
about forty miles, was made on horseback. 
Then he continued with reindeer, and it 
was at this stage that he met with his 


adventure. He says: 


I had come to the wildest section of th 
way between Karasjok and Alten, and lay 
comfortably sleeping in a mountain inn 
we had reached the evening before. Sud- 
denly I awoke—the whole house was 
shaking in the grip of a furious storm. 
My watch showed me it was five o'clock 
in the morning. Getting out of bed! 
went into the room occupied by the post- 
rider from Vadsé, who had arrived about 
the same time as I had and was going the 
same way. He advised waiting until 
daylight came; it was impossible to find 
one’s way over the moors through such a 
blizzard. 

At eight o’clock, however, the storm 


had somewhat a’ ated, so we had the 
twenty-five reindeer hitched to their 
pulchas. ‘*‘We can at least try,’’ said the 


post-rider, and blew his horn, the signal 
to start. 

A reindeer runs through the snow in 
the ordinary way until only the antlers 
are visible; then he begins to leap, as if he 
were swimming through the snow-drifts 
But if the raid (a row of pulchas) is too 
heavily loaded, he often gets stuck in th 
snow, whereupon the vappus (the leader 
of the raid) must get his skis on and 
serve as a snow-plow, a duty that fre- 
quently fell to his lot during the dark 
morning in question. There was not 
enough light to see the big drifts until we 
were right in them. 

Then, all of a sudden, an avalanche of 
madly whirling snow fell upon us. The 
blizzard had come back with a vengeance. 
In the twinkling of an eye the whole raid 
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NOVO DH HOIST can be 
quickly installed, and as 
soon as it’s in place you can 
begin work at once—no waiting 
for a boiler to be fired up or a 
motor wired. 


Like all other Novo Outfits, 
the D H Hoist is simple in con- 
struction, easy to operate, and 
can be depended on to give faith- 
ful service, day in and day out. 


We make every part of this 
Hoist in our own factory. Every 
casting is thoroughly seasoned 
and tested — adding Durability 
to Reliability. 
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Quickly Installed, and at Work for You 


The complete line of Novo 
Hoists includes various sizes and 
types ranging from 4 to15 H. P., 
and designed for a variety of 
services — lifting ore, coal, and 
building materials, hauling scra- 
pers, back-filling, pile driving, 
log loading, lumber piling. 

Novo Engines, 1% to 15 H. P. Out- 
fits for Hoisting, Pumping, Air Com- 
pressing, Sawing. Furnished to 


operate on gasoline, kerosene, distil- 
late, natural or artificial gas. 


OVO ENGINE (CO. 
Clarence E. it, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
406 Porter Street, Lansing, Mich. 


New York: 1617-1619 Woolworth Building 
Chicago Office: 800 Old Colony Building 


London Concrete Machinery Co., London, Ontario, Canadian Distributors 

















































Prince Albert is sold in toppy red 
bags, tidy red tins, handsome pound 
and half-pound tin humidors—and 
—in that classy, practical pound 
crystal glass humidor with spong 

moistener top that keeps the to- 
bacco in such perfect condition. 
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~ PRINCE ALBER 


the national joy smoke 


Talk about handing yourself a 
birth-day-blow-out with bells on— 


you never fell heir to an idea in your 


life that tears off such generous 
slabs-of-smoke-sunshine as Prince 
Albert tobacco! Puts a jimmy pipe 
on the high top deck of the pedes- 
tal-of-pleasure and makes men 
yearn for clocks to be jumped for- 
ward another couple of spells! All 
too few hours in twenty-four to 
check up on the fun Prince 
Albert has stacked-in-storage for 
you ! 


You get thesporty angle of a lay- 
off down-under-the-old-apple-tree 
with some Prince Albert and a pipe! 
Talk about plugging the empty hole 
of happiness hankering! Leave it 
toP.A., leaveittoP.A.! You'll 
unhook such a new brand of pal- 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Copyright 1919 by 
RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co; 


party-stuff you’ll want to get it 
copyrighted and trademarked ! 


For, Prince Albert is joy’usly 
delightful to a man who wants to 
smoke a pipe, or to men who are 
willing to lay their smoke-cards on 
the mahogany and be shown! 
The P. A. flavor and fragrance and 
coolness will knock galleywest any 
notion you ever had as to what a 
pipe can really hand out! And, it 
just beats all when you know per- 
sonally that Prince Albert’s patent- 
ed process cuts out bite and parch! 


P. A. fills up your tank-of-thanks 
so overflowingly you certainly will 
get stuck passing out praise-talk 
and have to wireless: “‘ You tell 
’em—I stutter! ” 
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had disappeared—the post-rider, my vap- 
pus, Anne Peter, and all the others seemed 
swallowed up by the blinding ocean of 
snow. 

‘Hello there!” I shouted at the top of 
my voice. 

But the effort was vain: the snow-wall 
ground me choked the sound. 

My only recourse now was to trust to 
the reindeer’s instinct. I snuggled down 
in the kjerris (the boat-shaped Lapp 
sledge) and gave the animal 3 erack that 
down on the Tana River would have 
sent us flying at a rate of twenty-five 
miles an hour. Now it was not heeded at 
all; the reindeer only dipt his nose into the 
snow, closed his eyes against the drifting 
sleet, and took a few desultory steps. It 
was clear that the animal didn’t know 
where the others were, which again 
proved that we were off the scent, and 
I decided to drive with the wind. 

Nothing was to be seen except the snow- 
covered moor, which somehow seemed 
raised toward the sky at the close horizon. 
I got out of the sledge and walked; leading 


the reindeer in different directions, shaded 
; now; he knows how to deal with such 


my eyes with my big furry gloves, and 
stared as hard as I could into the whirling 
snow. But very soon I had to close my 
eyes, and I lay down in the bottom of the 
kjerris. 

In a little while he jumped up and re- 
sumed his shouting, but his voice failed 
to carry in the storm. The reindeer 
finally lay down in the snow, and soon 





the traveler followed suit, crawling under | 


the overturned sledge. In a little while 


both were practically buried in the snow. | 


Suddenly it occurred to him that daylight 
would soon end and it would be impossible 
for him to survive the twenty-hour night 
in the open. So he hurriedly rose, forced 
the animal up, and they plodded’ on 
through the snow. Then— 


Through the whistle of the wind and the 
choking snow, a clear, resonant note came 
floating. The post-rider’s horn! Never 
had a sound seemed to me more fascinating. 
I fancied even that it made the blizzard 
itself abate; at any rate the sound grew 
louder and came nearer. The reindeer 
struggled frantically through the drifts, 
and in a few minutes we were again with 
the raid. 

We camped for the night in the shelter 
afforded by the pile of sledges and the 
many reindeer. We had no compass, so 
it was impossible to determine our where- 
abouts. Consequently we had no choice 
but to wait for the morrow. 

At half past nine o’clock in the morning 
there was a momentary lull, just long 
enough for Anne Peter and the post- 
rider to recognize a little knoll that ap- 
peared some little distance away, and at 
onee we were off in a straight line for the 
nearest beacon. The natives of Finmarken 
surely have a marked local sense. In the 
course of the day we succeeded in reaching 
the inn at Mollesjok, located half-way be- 
tween Karasjok and Alten. 

But I was not through with my part of 
the adventure of the night before. My 
right eye began to swell alarmingly and 
became extremely sensitive to light and 
heat. Sleep under such circumstances was 
out of the question, and I could not eat 
even the tiniest morsel of food. 

I lay in misery in my dark room, upon 
a big bed of pelts and fagots. Old Lars, 
the keeper of the inn, was very solicitous 
and ¢ame in often to inquire about my 
comfort. 
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**Can’t you stand the light?” he asked | 


when he noticed that I shielded my eye 
from the rays of the lamp which he carried. 

““No, I certainly can not.” 

“Vuoi, vuoi!” (Lappish exclamation 
of regret or concern.) 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

““What do you mean by that?’ I asked. 

““Vuoi, vuoi!’’ he said again. 

I understood very well what that meant: 
sickness, perhaps death. 

“Why do you talk like that?” I de- 
manded. 

‘**You’ll get smaite, poor pastor!’’ 

I knew Lappish quite well; but this was 
a new word to me. 

“Smaite! What's that?’’ 

“First you get a white spot on your 
eye,” he explained, “and. then you'll 
become blind. It’s common enough among 
the Mountain Lapps.”’ 

‘Blind, you say?” 

“Yes; vuoi, vuoi!’ 


I knew that this was no idle talk; old 


Lars was a tried and experienced man. 
‘*What do you think I had better do?” 
“There is a fowler here at the inn just 


things,”” he answered slowly. 

‘“What kind of man is he?” 

“Oh, he is just an ordinary Lapp from 
Karasjok—his name is Klemet, a brother 
of Anne Peter.” 

“‘T see.” I reflected dubiously a minute. 
“Well, bring him in!” 

Klemet came at once, and examined my 
eye critically. Then he shook his head. 

“Tt will be smaite all right,’ he said, 
quietly. 

** And do you know how to cure smaite?”’ 
I asked, suspiciously, fearing that his 
only object was to make a little money. 

‘Well, I have done so a number of 
times,” he answered. 

**But how would you do it, Klemet?” 

“T would turn your eye.” 

“Turn my eye?”’ 

‘Yes, and then I’d rub it on the inside.” 

““No, thank you, Klemet.”’ 

“Y ou won't let me?” 

“No, I'll rather wait.”’ 

“Very well; but if you 

Alten in this cold and stormy 


proceed to 
weather 


| without having anything done to that eye, 





| me. 


it will never see the light of day again.” 

He spoke with decision. 

In the course of the night, however, the 
ache and pain became too intense to be 
endured. At two o’clock I got out of 
bed and ealled into the other room, where 
the Lapps slept: 

“‘Klemet, come here!” 

Half an hour later I had committed 
myself to his care. I lay stretched on the 
floor, and Klemet was on his knees beside 
me, his short-sleeves carefully rolled up. 
First he had assiduously washed his hands 
and ordered a supply of clean towels— 
preparations which looked promising to 
Then he began to rub my swollen 
eyelids, gently, soothingly, whereupon he 
placed one of my clean silk handkerchiefs 


over my face and, placing his mouth close 


to the afflicted eye, he breathed on it so 


| long that I felt the heat way back in my 





Then he resumed rubbing; and 
thus he kept on a while, alternately 
breathing and rubbing. At length he 
turned my eyelids as deftly as a practised 
physician, and stroked them gently and 
tenderly as if I were a child. Finally he 
washed the eye with clean, tepid water. 

The treatment 
minutes. 
had considerably abated, and my eye 
was no longer a sore, hard lump. 

“Now, pastor, you may go to sleep,” 


head. 





lasted about fifteen | 
When I then arose, the ache | 











































Ask Your Decorator 


to show you Sanitas before 
you decide on your wall 
coverings this Fall. 
See the beautiful effects in dull-fin- 
ished styles for every room in the 
house, 
Sanitas is made of cloth with a 
machine-painted surface. Does not 
crack, peel or fade, Un ied for 
durabil:t Plain tints, decorative 
styles oully glazed tile effects to choose 
from. A damp cloth wipes off the 
a: ~ aati 
or Booklet 
Samples 

and Saale the manufacturers of 

SANITAS MODERN 

WALL COVERING 

Dept. 16 
320 Broadway, New York 





WHAT TO SAY 


CONVERSATION {ho ftow to sar ir 
by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 


book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 8sc net; by mail 93r. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





4 composition material, easily applied | 
new iron, sea a 7 clege Cold tock. 


ti 

gor rae ek. thick — Does not. ~ 4— fo— = 
Ic presents @ continuous, fine grained, 
or Joint f cally a Daned 9 tile—No oes >| 

- int ye or thes i of grease, dirt or moisture—| 


by Best Floor 
for Kitchen, th Reem, La Laundry. 


Pantry, 
rool Mat Meat a act Gace s ae seal 


— and foot-eas: 
and sample FREE ssrore i ht 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
1109 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the Market 10 years 


non-slip- 
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OU don’t have to use Effecto Red Enamel on your car, 

like Fire Chief W. H. Joynes, of Richmond, Va., did, if 

you like any of the other eight colors better! Any one of 
them will make yourold Frivolous FourlooklikeaSensible Six! 
of tops, seats and upholstery. 


If you own a six, eight or 
twelve you are fond of, don’t Cffecto 
let that stop you. Neal McAu- Dries in fifteen minutes. 
liffe, a chauffeur of Allston, FINI SE “SHE. 's Keep a can of Effecto Black 


Mats, applied Effecto on a Cad- Enamel handy in your garage. 
illac Eight in a public garage. He and the It’s great for touching up banged fenders and 

owner were so well pleased with the result rusty spots on chassis or body. 

that herejuvenateda Marmoninthesame way. =f you can’t find Effecto at your local 


You too can apply one or two coats of paint, hardware or accessory stores, 


Effecto and drive out what appears to bea g.4g ‘ E 

new car, in 24 to 48 hours! And this finish us $1.70 foraQ of Black ; el 

will outwear the finish on most new cars! enough for the average small ae which = 
Effecto is the genuine, original high lustre y oa or beg “it you'll ie ee " 

—_ eae sate quick-drying, easy-working and }; ghty profitable purchase. 


-leveling; wax, lish paint. ; . 
Do oper we Bey with Be AB mee Color card showing complete line of colors, 
and names of local dealers sent on request. 


b paints on the market. You'll see the 

difference as soon as you try it. PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
In addition to the nine lustrous enamel 163 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

In Canada address 


colors there are Effecto Finishing (clear var- t a j 
nish) and Top & Seat Dressing, which re- 109 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


news and waterproofs all kinds 





SER SRR eM 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 































Jraiimobile 


Hauls All Kinds of Loads and Cuts Cost 





HETHER the load is logs, lumber, road ma- 

— —— \ \ terials or farm produce, if a truck can haul it, 

ee re the use of a Trailmobile with that truck will 
= cut hauling costs almost in half. 


With the Trailmobile one driver hauls twice as 


SOPERES Bo. t much with nomore effort. The Trailmobile adds only 








-wheeled . 

Trl ne forse 1244 per cent to the cost of operating the truck, or 
light trucks, 1,250 Ibs.) in other words saves 8714 per cent of the cost of 
%-ton and 1-ton. ° e E 

DIVISION No.2 | hauling the same load on a truck. The original cost 
Heavy-duty | Four of a Trailmobile is only one-third as much as ofa 
3 use with trucks: motored vehicle of the same capacity. 
ble: 2 tone: 335 tone When two or more Trailmobiles are used with each 


truck one can be loaded while the other is away— 
idle time is reduced and costs cut still further. 
Thousands of businesses in the most varied lines are moving 
material and making deliveries more promptly and rapidly and 
spending less since 
ren began to use 
Trailmobiles. 


Write for booklet, 
“Economy in Hauling” 


The Trailmobile 
Company 
517-537 E. Fifth Street 
Cincinnati, O. 








Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried 
on each wheel. 














said Klemet; “and if you cover your eye 
well on your journey to-morrow, I am 
sure that everything will be all right.” 

I had no sooner got into bed than [I 
fell asleep, and slept soundly until seven 
o’clock in the morning, when Anne Peter 
awoke ‘me. 

The vast snowy stretches lay dazzlingly 
white. No trace of the storm that so 
lately had swept over them. They lay 
as if never disturbed in their sublime re- 
pose. And while my sound eye drank in 
the glory of it all, I felt that the other 
eye under its cover was getting better. 
I kept wondering whether I really had 
been in danger of losing it, and after I 
had consulted the doctor at Alten I could 
not help but ask him about it, and 
was answered that but for Klemet’s care 
that snowstorm on the Finmarken moors 
would have maimed me for life. 





W. J. BRYAN SAYS HE IS NOT SO 
LONESOME NOW AS WHEN THE 
COUNTRY WAS WET 





ARTICULARLY apropos in_ these 
opening days of the great drought 
which he helped bring about seems a recent 
interview with William Jennings Bryan, by 
Fred Locksley, in the Oregon Daily Journal. 
When Mr. Locksley met Mr. Bryan in As- 
toria afew days ago, by a rapid association 
of ideas, it occurred to the newspaper man 
that this would be the psychological mo- 
ment for carrying a story about the famous 
Nebraskan, wherefore he tackled the latter 
and asked him numerous questions about 
himself, particularly regarding his early life, 
thus bringing out several things of which 
the public has not heretofore been informed. 
Naturally the subject of prohibition was 
diseust, and Mr. Bryan confided that he 
was not so lonesome now as he once was. 
“T have 
youth,” 


always been a teetotaler from 
“Neither Mrs. Bryan 
nor myself has ever permitted liquor to be 


said he. 


served in our home, and now I have come 
to see the day when liquor can no longer 
In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Bryan suggested that in 
his opinion the liquor question would even- 
“angle of repose’’ in this 
country, which expression he thereupon 
elucidated as follows: 


be served in any home.” 


” 


tually reach its 


No question is settled until it reaches its 
angle of repose. Do you remember what 
bitter controversy there was over the slav- 
ery question? It has reached its angle of 


repose. You never hear it discust any 
more. The same thing is true of the liquor 
question. We shall no more go back to the 


day when we “hall auction off our boys to 
the liquor interests than we shall go back 
to the day when we auctioned off the bodies 
of black men. Do you remember that verse 
in the Bible where they sent for Joseph and 
Mary to come out of Egypt? The mes- 
senger said, ‘‘They are dead that sought 
the young child’s life.”” Yes, Herod, the 
slayer of children, was dead, and so to-day 
King Alcohol is dead. Where Herod slew 
his hundreds, King Alcohol has slain his 
hundreds of thousands. Woman suffrage 
will also soon reach its angle of repose, for 
it is now recognized that it is not only a 
woman’s right but her duty to take part in 
governmental activities and to help make 
and enforce law. 
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There are many questions that must be 
met and solved. They are questions that 
require our best efforts to find a wise solu- 
tion. I can remember when I was consid- 
ered an anarchist for advocating the income 
tax and direct election of senators by the 
people; yet you hear no further discussion 
about those questions. They have reached 
their angle of repose. Oregon and other 
progressive States have long ago adopted 
the initiative and referendum, and soon 
that, too, will reach its angle of repose and 
be nationally adopted. Every one will 
realize that in a democracy all of us should 
help to form as well as obey the laws. 


Of course, Mr. Bryan’s goings and com- 
ings have been as an open book to the 
American people for the last twenty-odd 
years, but less is known of his boyhood 
and early youth, and Mr. Locksley’s main 
purpose in this interview was to secure some 
glimpses of that period of ‘‘The Common- 
er’s”’ life, which purpose he made clear by 
a line of questions as follows: 


What I want to know is about the old 
swimmin’-hole where you learned to swim? 
Did you use to catch channel catfish, or 
perch, when you were a boy? Did you ever 
go rabbit-hunting? What was the name of 
the dog that used to go with you? Who 
was the first girl you ever went with? Did 
you plan on being a pirate, or a preacher, 
when you grew up? I want to know all 
about your boyhood. Tell me about your 
father. How did he happen to meet your 
mother? Those are of the kind of things 
I want to know.” 


And when the advocate of silver coin in 
the ratio of 16 to 1 had recovered his 
breath after this string of queries had been 
hurled at him he replied: 


Well, there was nothing in my boyhood 
that was different from the boyhood of a 
million other American boys. My father 
was a Jeffersonian Democrat. He was 
born in Virginia, near Jefferson’s home at 
Monticello. His parents died when he was 
fourteen years old and he went to Illinois, 
where his brothers and sisters had gone 
some time before. Father graduated from 
McHenry College, at Lebanon, Ill. He 
was an enthusiast on the subject of educa- 
tion. It was while he was teaching school 
that he met my mother. My mother’s 
name was Maria Elizabeth Jennings. She 
was born at Walnut Hill, Marion County, 
Ill. My father was teaching school there to 
earn money to go to college. She was one 
of his pupils. They were married at Salem, 
the county seat of Marion County, IIl. 
My father was an intensely religious man. 
He was a member of the Baptist Church 
and was frequently called upon to speak at 
religious gatherings of that denomination. 

I can not remember the time that I was 
not planning to go to college. I was born 
at Salem on March 19, 1860. My father 
was judge of the circuit-court and his in- 
terest in public life threw the care of the 
family largely upon my mother. She was 
& woman of unusual intelligence. My 
mother and father, like my wife and my- 
self, were comrades, and my mother was in 
full sympathy with my father religiously, 
intellectually, and politically. It was the 
impress of her life on mine that helped 
largely to mold my character. 

In 1872 my father was a candidate for 
Congress. With Greeley he went down to 
defeat, as did the rest of the Demoeratic 
candidates. He was defeated by only 240 
votes. I was only twelve years old at that 


























Imagine a man with arms long enough 
to reach the ceiling of your warehouse—and 
the strength to lift heavy packages up to it. 

Of course there’s no such man. But 
there is a means of giving any man that 
“long reach’’—the Economy System of 
Storage Handling. 

Already in hundreds of industrial plants 
this efficient system is saving space, labor 
and time in the storing of heavy boxes, 
bales, barrels, bags, crates and other forms 
of merchandise. 

Economy Storage Engineers are daily working 
out the specific contention of this system to indi- 
vidual needs. They will gladly confer with you 
to determine your requirements without cost or 
obligation on your part. 

A postcard will bring you complete information. 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2639 West Van Buren Street Chicago, U. S. A. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Copper Steel 


bears this special mark ad- 
ded below regular brands: 








WHEN jou specify Keystone—you 
are specifying for satisfaction. The 
copper steel alloy gives added resist- 
ance to rust and unequaled service. 
Actual time and weather have demon- 
strated the superiority of this material 
for all uses where substantial wear and 
durability are important factors. 

Whether you are a large user of sheet 
and tin mill products, or require only 
a new metal roof, or the replacement 
of some exposed sheet metal work, you 
should know the advantages of Key- 
stone Copper Steel Sheets and Tin 
Plate. Shall we send Facts booklet? 





Apollo 


Galvanized Roofing and Siding Products, as 
formed from APoLLO-Keystone Copper 
Steel Galvanized Sheets, give unequaled 
service. Keystone quality is also supplied 
in Black Sheets, Roofing Tin Plates, etc. 
Demand this material for Roofing, Siding, 
Cornices, Spouting, Gutters, Cisterns, Cu!- 
verts, Tanks, Flumes, and all exposed sheet 
metal work. This Company man 

Sheet and Tin Mill Products of every 
description and for every known purpose. 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Why Stutz Cars Are 
Equipped With 


Harrison Radiators 


By their adoption of the Harri- 

son Radiator, Stutz engineers em- 

body a cooling system of marked 
mon superiority in a car well worthy eéiis 
Sales of the best the market affords. Offices and 
Offices : Factory . 

In durability — maximum prac- 
‘oll tical cooling surface, ample water ag 304 

passages and the distinctive Hex- 

agon cell construction, Harrison 

Radiators definitely increase the 

worth and improve the perform- 

ance of Stutz automobiles — as 

they also add to the life and sat- 

isfactory service of many other 

finely built American motor cars. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation 
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HARRISON :-: Radiators 















, but I was greatly interested in the 
paign. Right then and there I‘ deter- 
to go into politics. As I grew older 
ed to enter the law and make a com- 
gtence before entering politics, but cir- 
qumstances changed my plans. 
“I didn’t go to school until I was ten years 
dd. My mother taught me at home. I 
went through the grammar grades and high 
school at Salem, IIl., and in the fall of 1875, 
when I was fifteen, I was sent to Whipple 
Academy, at Jacksonville, a preparatory 
ghool for Illinois College. Two years later 
Twent to Illinois College, where I gradu- 
ated in 1881. The next two years I spent 
at the College of Law at Chicago. The law 
course at that time was a two-year course. 
Ibegan the practise of law at Jacksonville 


July 4, 1883. 


As might have been expected, Mr. Bryan 
was most interested in debating and public 
speaking while in college. He also paid 
some attention to athletics and won prizes 
for jumping. As we read: 


Shortly after reaching Jacksonville I was 
edected to the Sigma Pi, and for the follow- 
ing six years I took a very active interest 
init. I was particularly interested in de- 
bating. Teachers frequently assign a stu- 
dent the affirmative or the negative side of 
a questibn for debate, without regard to 
whether the student believes in the side of 
the subject he is to uphold. Personally, I 
believe this is a mistake. I have always 
believed it unwise to argue against one’s 
convictions. I myself have always refused 
touphold a side in which J did not believe, 
and I have always advised others to do 
the same. I think persons suffer a certain 
moral impairment when they try to make 
others believe what they themselves do not 
believe. Unless you have a deep and abid- 
ing faith in a cause you can not impress 
others with your sincerity. 

I began my public spéaking with decla- 
mations. I took part in three contests. In 
the first I was pretty well down the list. 
In the second I was third, and in the third 
I was second. In my sophomore year I 
won the prize for my essay. In my junior 
year I won the prize for oratory. This 
gave me the privilege of representing my 
college in the State oratorical contest. 
This was in the fall of 1880. In this State 
oratorical contest I won second place. 
When I first entered the academy I at- 
tended the intercollegiate contest at Jack- 
sonville. Then and there I made up my 
mind that if it was possible I would repre- 
sent my college in the State oratorical con- 
test, on or before I reached my senior year. 
Yes, I think in justice to myself, I can say 
that I studied hard. I think this is proved 
by the fact that during the four years in 
college I led my class, which resulted in my 
being chosen valedictorian. 

In many of the college sports I took but 
an ordinary interest. Many of the boys 
could beat me in the one-hundred-yard 
dash, my best time being eleven seconds. 
Like most American boys, I played base- 
ball, but was more or less of an amateur at 
it. I excelled in only one thing, and that 
was the broad jump, or, as it is usually 
called, the standing jump. When I entered 
the academy I could jump nine feet in the 
broad jump. When I graduated my rec- 
ord was twelve feet. Several years after 
graduation I returned to the college and the 
students induced me to compete in the 
broad jump. I won the prize by jumping 
twelve feet, four inches. In one other 
event I was always able to take the prize, 
.and that was in the backward jump. I was 











able to jump nine feet backward. 
think that is easy, try it some time. 


Most of Mr. Bryan’s childhood was 
spent on the farm. Of his life there he says: 


We had a creek that ran through our 
pasture. I remember very distinctly the 
old swimming-hole in the creek in which I 
learned to swim. I also remember with a 
great deal of pleasure bringing home upon 
rare occasions a ten-inch mudeat. When I 
could get a mudecat of that size it was a 
red-letter day. We didn’t have trout fish- 
ing, as the boys do out here. We caught 
perch and catfish. 

My one great diversion as a boy was hunt- 
ing rabbits. Many atime when I was doing 
the chores in the winter I would get so cold 
that I wanted to go into the house to get 
warm, but the sight of a rabbit-track would 
so interest me that I entirely forgot the 
cold, and, whistling to my dog, off I would 
go on the track of the rabbit. I hunted 
rabbits with a dog long before I could 
handle a gun. As I became older I became 
a very successful rabbit-hunter. Occasion- 
ally I hunted quail, but somehow or other 
the quail would always fly between the shot 
and get away. Of late years most of my 
hunting has been devoted to hunting ducks. 
Am Ia good duck-hunter? You may judge 
as to my ability as a duck-hunter when | 
tell you the only place where the legal limit 
has ever disturbed me has been on a lake 
near Galveston, where I hunt ducks as the 
guest of Colonel Moody. 

You asked me if Iam a good swimmer. 
Iam only an ordinary swimmer. When I 
was young less attention was paid to seeing 
that boys had a good time than is the case 
nowadays. Whenever I see an_ inland 
community that fixes up an artificial swim- 
ming-pool for the boys I rejoice. It seems 
to me such an expenditure is certainly jus- 
tified. 
time to urge upon the people of the nation 


If you 


the importance of a systematic effort in the | 


way of promoting athletic games. 

Mr. Bryan gives his wife credit for much 
She has helped him 
in his work, and has been an adviser in 
whose judgment he expresses great con- 
fidence. The account continues: 


of his success in life. 


I met miy wife in Jacksonville, while at 
college. 1 was boarding with relatives near 
the Jacksonville Female Academy, at which 
institution Mary Elizabeth Baird was a 
student. It was not long before we became 
acquainted. We became engaged in our 
junior year. She was the valedictorian of 
her class, graduating on Wednesday, I was 
the valedictorian of my class, graduating the 
following day. When we became engaged 
I still had to go another year to college 
before graduation. After finishing college 
I planned to spend two years at the law 
school. Then I had to establish a law 
practise before I could get married. So 
ours was a rather long engagement. I1 was 
four years from the time we were engaged 
until I was in a position to support a wife. 
After our marriage my wife studied law and 
was admitted to the bar. She did this 
without any thought of practising law, but 
so we might have more subjects in common, 
and also that she might help me in my 
library work. 

When I was thirty years old I was offered 
the Democratic nomination for Congress. 
I was offered it largely because no other 
Democrat wanted it. It was realized that 
it was next to impossible for a Democrat 
to be elected. ‘The impossible happened, 
however, and I was elected by a very satis- 
factory majority. When I entered politics 
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Motorists, Get a Can 
of Tarr-Gon 


It is the magic car cleaner. Asphek. tar, 
grease, any stain upon your car will instantly 

yield to a few drops of thisgprecious fluid. 

Tarr-Gon cleans, brightens and reserves 

every part of yourcar. It e leather 

and does not make it sticky. 

Wherever tar, seohak, grease oS oan 

can come upon glass, wood, m: 

rubber— Tarr-Gon makes like new. It will 

not injure finish or fabric, and it is just as 

us: in the home as it is in the garage. 

Try Tarr-Gon. You'll never be without it. 

It's a discovery—a m—a necessity for 

every motorist and tor every home. 

Then there's TASGON— another famous 
‘olygon prod that 

rust, It fs lessens * tightest pe screw or 
int. st ~ 

- ce. em labor end't a" “ 


Tarr-Gon and Tasgon 
Scke-cmvcien Morera 
cannot supply you, write us. 
POLYGON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
141 Milk Street .*. Boston, Mass. 
(Made by Samuel Cabot, Inc.) 




















Refinement of Speech 


is one of the first essentials of culture. The helpful beok, 
“25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced,” by Dr. Frank H 
Vizetelly, will be for you an infallible guide to pronunciation. 
You w il And every word likely to prove puzzling to you, clearly 
pronounced and explained 


The Evening Post, New Vv ork City —“He rie as 


consideration for the foreigner coming to this coumtey Oy 
including many simpleword «,the pronunciation of whic h 
is not clear to those who are unfamiliar with the values 


of the letters in English.” 
042 pages, cloth bound. $1.75 net; by mail, $187 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Patent 
Spout 





PREMIUM 


WRITING FLUID 
Writes a 


Bright Blue 
Changes to an everlasting black 


NEVER FADES 


For sale by all stationers 
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WARNING! 


Never 
Neglect 
a 
Radiator 
Leak 


HVEN the slight- 

est leak may 
cause many dollars’ 
worth of damage 
because, if neglected,‘it will cause overheating. 








Be prepared for that inevitable moment when 
you discover a leak in tadiator or cooling sys- 
tem. Carry with you a can of the famous liquid 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


Simply pour contents into radiator, that’s all. 
No need to dismantle radiator, no delay. Let 
it mix with the water and all leaks stop in five 
to ten minutes. 


You can positively depend on Radiator Never- 
leak to do all we claim. It will even mend 
cracked water-jackets. It is guaranteed not 
to harm or clog in any way. 

You take no risk. Why pay $15 to $25 repair bill when 


a 75c can of Neverleak will do the work? Try it. At 
dealers or sent direct. Have a can on hand! 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


“The WOO NA People” 
398 Ellicott Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















my wife took up the study of political ques. 
tions. I want to say right here that my 
wife has not only been my helper in my 
investigations, but she has been my adviser 
as well—an adviser in whose judgment | 
have great confidence. In fact, I know of 
no other living person in whose judgment 
I have more confidence on any question 
than in that of my wife. One of the regrets 
of my life is that my mother died ten days 
before I was nominated for the first time 
for President. It made me glad that Mr, 
McKinley’s mother was alive when he was 
nominated, for I know with what joy she 
learned of her son’s nomination, just as my 
nomination would have been a great joy to 
my mother. 





THE TREMENDOUS TURNING OF A 
BASEBALL WORM 





T was a damp and chilly day, ‘‘a good 
day to sit in an armchair before an open 
fire,” according to the New York Times, 
and yet on that day some forty thousand 
people sat in the cold for about four hours 
watching two games of baseball, in a rather 
unattractive section of the Harlem district 
of New York City. Other thousands, too 
late to get into the grounds, ‘‘clung to the 
precipitous slopes of Coogan’s Bluff and 
thousands more wandered aimlessly about 
Harlem, reluctant to admit that they had 
come up-town in vain.”” Why thus, ona 
Wednesday, a cold and cloudy business 
day in the middle of the week, did baseball 
draw such a crowd ‘‘as it has drawn only 
once before in New York City, and then in 
the fever of the World Series”? It was to 
celebrate the turning of a baseball worm, 
the victory of the hitherto despised Cin- 
cinnati Reds over the celebrated New York 
Giants. 

The Reds, we are told by expert ob- 
servers, have more than an even chance 
to take the pennant away from the Giants. 
But this struggle is more than a race for 4 
pennant; it is, in the opinion of the much- 
moved New York Times, ‘‘ the liberation of 
an opprest nationality.” We have heard 
of opprest nationalities in Europe, we 
have even heard of them in this country, 
and baseball is not to be considered lacking 
in so up-to-date an adjunct. For, in the 
words of the staid Times, which ever and 
anon throws in a touch of irony, doubtless 
the better to conceal its own chagrin, 


For fifty years Cincinnati has been the 
jest of the baseball world. Its citizenry 
have drunk each year the bitter draft of 
hope deferred, of high aspiration brought to 
nothing. Team after team which started 
brilliantly exploded in late June or early 
July and ended in the abyss of degradation. 
Cincinnati was a by-word. The notable 
turning of this secular worm is something 
to be marveled at by the entire country; 
but for the citizens of southern Ohio, north- 
ern Kentucky, and southeastern Indiana it 
is more than a marvel; it is the vindication 
of a moral order in the universe. 

Half a century has passed over the 
Queen City of the West with Right forever 
on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
throne. The fluency in abusive epithet 
which has marked the Cincinnati fan, his 
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technical proficiency in the ballistics of the 
pop botile, are no mark of special ferocity 
of disposition; they are manifestations of 
an inferiority-complex which has grown in 
his soul, warped and embittered by re- 
peated disillusionment. He curses the vis- 
iting teams and flings pop bottles at the 
umpire, not out of hostility to these indi- 
viduals, but because to him they personify 
an unjust Fate whose heel is forever on the 
Cincinnatine neck. In rotation the other 
teams have won the pennant, have passed 
on to the fastigious glory of the world’s 
championship; to Cincinnati the new season 
brings only renewed shame. The sufferings 
of downtrodden races of eastern Europe 
have had their counterpart in the Cincinnati 
soul; the fan who has followed the unfor- 
tunate Reds for the past generation knows 
all the deep-seated bitterness of a people 
enslaved, of a great soul unjustly visited 
by the repeated bludgeonings of Chance. 

And this year the tide has turned. A 
person named Moran, upon whose shoulder 
Victory seems habitually to perch, has 
changed the whole aspect of life to the Cin- 
dnnati baseball enthusiast. It has hap- 
pened more than once in recent years that 
our Giants were the first to shatter the ro- 
seate dreams of hope with which the Cin- 
cinnati team so often started the season. 
There was no malice about it; the Giants 
were out to beat everybody, and it was 
mere chance that they happened to give 
Cincinnati the first push on the annual 
decline. But they took this to heart in 
Cincinnati. The Giants, to the embittered 
Buckeye fan, came to personify the malig- 
nant destiny which thwarted all the efforts 
of midwestern virtue. And so the struggle 
which is now at its height has a quite dif- 
ferent meaning in Cincinnati from that 
which is given to it in New York. To the 
Giants this is a pennant race like any other; 
they may win, they may lose; it is all in 
the day’s work, and they are calloused to 
victory no less than to defeat. But to 
Cincinnati it is the wiping out of ancient 
wrong, the correction of old injustice, the 
final vindication of the principles of eternal 
truth. The Giants can expect no mercy 
from those who are merely demonstrating 
the ultimate triumph of right over the 
forces of evil. 

Cincinnati has never before come so near 
to victory as this year. In effect, Cincin- 
nati is now giving the Cosmos its last 
chance; and the imagination does not will- 
ingly contemplate the possibilities of what 
may happen in Cincinnati if wrong should 
triumph once more. There is more than a 
pennant at stake this year; the whole 
moral faith of several hundred thousand 
people hangs on the success of Mr. Moran. 


As for the Cincinnati view-point, when 
the Giants and the Reds met in a Sunday 
game, 32,000 people saw the fray. This, 
in proportion to population, is the equiva- 
lent to a crowd of 400,000 in New York. 
If it is an exciting season in New York, to 
Cincinnati, and to the Ohio Valley gener- 
ally, we are assured by baseball correspon- 
dent, “it is a cosmic event, the culmination 
of human history.” In a special dispatch 
from New York to the Cincinnati Times- 
Star we find this description of that epic 
conflict which, on Wednesday, August 13, 
made thousands of New-Yorkers mourn: 


There have been many double-headers, 
but few more nerve-racking, desperately 
thrilling double battles than those of Wed- 
nesday. Before a massed multitude that 
roared and booed, threw ever and anon a 
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Heat will not break 
Havoline Oil 


4 hin heat created by a burst of speed or the pull up 
a long, steep hill will not break Havoline Oil. 

The character of Havoline Oil never varies. It is as 
uniform as anything can be, never differing even occa- 
sionally from its fixed, highly corrected standard of 
lubrication for motor cars. It spreads a constant, pro- 
tecting film on hot cylinders and in crank bearings that 
prevents the ravages of friction. 


It is refined and classed so carefully that there is a 
grade of Havoline Oil fitting exactly the requirements of 
your passenger car, truck, or tractor. 

Your dealer will tell you the grade best suited to your 
need, 

Havoline greases are compounded of Hayoline Oil and 


pure, sweet tallow, clean to handle and correct in body 


INDIAN Rerintnc Company, New York 


Incorporated 
Producers and Refiners of Petroleum 


HAVOLINE OIL 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


*‘It makes a difference’’ 
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This garment is featured at the best stores 
everywhere, but if you cannot get it easily 
and quickly, send your size with remit- 
tance toour millat Albany, N.Y, andyou 
will be supplied direct, delivery free. 














HEN a great ocean liner puts out to 

sea with its thousands of passengers 
and its crew of nearly a thousand more, its 
owners do not put a committee in charge. 
They look to one man, the Captain. We 
have applied the same principle to underwear 


~ HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


reaches the Port of Underwear Satisfaction every time, 
not only because of its quality material and splendid 
workmanship, but because we believe that one “‘cap- 
tain’’ button is better than a ‘‘committee’’ of nine 
or more. 


This one master button at the chest frees you from 
all the gapping and wrinkling that comes when you 
have a whole row down the front. It frees you, too, 
from the annoyance of lost buttons and torn button 
holes, whether caused by ordinary wear and tear or. by 
laundry abuse. 

The Hatch One-Button Union Suit comes in super- 
fine cotton, worsted and mercerized materials. A cat- 
alog describing the complete line will be sent free on 
request. 


Boys’ Garments: 
$1.50, 2.00 and 2.50, 


Men’s Garments: 
$2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 
5.00, 6.00 and 7.00 





~FULD & HATCH KNITTING COMPANY 


ALBANY, N. Y. 









































































bottle; 
paper and finally, in berserk frenzy, tore 
their own straw hats and then hurled them 
onthe sod. The Reds twice brought down 
thei? quarry. 

Each game was by a one-run margin, and 
in each contest the incomparable defense of 
the Cincinnati Club was the element that 
won, back of cool and plucky pitching. 
Reuther was hit some in the first game, but 
rallied under fire. Sallee was the same old 
master all the time. Behind these two the 
boys played the ball that should win the 
classic of the world. Morris Rath saved 
the first game; Edd Roush saved the sec- 
ond. It was the tightest and most grueling 
of work, for holding a one-run margin is a 
full-size task, and to hold it in two games is 
the labor of a Hercules. 

Amid noises that sounded like the de- 
struction of Pompeii, the Giants gained a 
good lead in the first tussle. In the second 
inning Chase single, Kauff popped up, Hein- 
iezim hit into right and Neale fired too high, 
each runner taking another cushion on the 
throw. Came then Frank Snyder with a 
crash that sent two menin. Virtually be- 
fore the tumult and shouting over the 


Giants’ achievement had died the Reds had | Kahekili. 


gained the lead. With one gone in the | 


third, Rath drew a pass. Nehf threw wild. 
ou Daubert’s grounder. Groh’s walk filled 
the bases. Roush’s fly to Young scored 
Rath. A pitched ball hit Neale and refilled 
the bases. Kopf, that peppery party in a 
pinch, crashed one that drove in Daubert 
and Groh. There would have been more 
runs but for Bennie Kauff, who made an 
incredible catch of Magee’s grass-topping 


drive. Heinie Groh advanced in the fifth 
stanza. The little fellow met one and met 
it good. It went deadset between Kauff 


and Young; Heinie rode the circuit on that 
belt, and, so later proved, this was the 
whack that won the game. Great plays, 
infield and out, saved the game time and 
again, but the Giants got one in the eighth. 
Art Fletcher walked —the last ball looking 
like a perfect strike. Doyle did nothing. 
Chase tripled off the right field wall, scoring 
Fletcher. With one in, the tying run on 
third, and only one down, the chances 
seemed dubious and gloomy. But Kauff 
rapt to Rath and they ran down Chase at 
the plate—and then, while the uproar sank 
to a gasping gluck, Reuther struck out 
Heiniezim. 

The Giants again scored first in the sec- 
ond game, and again the Reds had to over- 
come a lead. With one out in the third, 
Gonzales bounced a double off that short, 
right-field wall, and a passed ball took him 
to third. Douglas perished. Then Gon- 
zales broke for the plate. He got a tremen- 
dous lead on Sal’s long windup, and slid in 
to safety. 

And in the fourth the Reds came up on 
top again. Chase made a gooberous fum- 
ble on Roush.. Neale sacrificed. Fletcher 
picked up a mitt full of sand instead of 
Kopf’s bounder, and Larry at once stole 
second. Good old Sherwood Magee leaned 
against the apple, and, while the crash 
echoed like a death-knell, two runs rushed 
in. 

Never again could either faction score. 
The Reds couldn’t even hit hard against 
Shuffling Phil, while the seething smashes 
of the Giants were absorbed by eager hands, 
Roush, Kopf, Groh, and Neale accom- 
plished wonders, and the last play of the 
day, a pick up at short by Kopf, was a 
gladsome dream. 

When the second game ended, not one of 
the New York fans had a word to say, and 
they dragged themselves out completely 
crusht and conquered. 


whitened the playing-field with | 














REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


AN ISLAND NAPOLEON 


Gowen, Herbert H. (F. BR. G.S.) The Napoleon 
of the Pacific, Kamehameha the Great. 8vo, pp4326. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 





In the square in front of the Legislative 
Buildings in Honolulu is located a statue 
of heroic size which perpetuates the mem- 
ory of the subject of this volume. June 11 
was ‘‘Kamehameha day,” when was cele- 
brated through the Hawaiian Islands the 
centenary of this king’s death—which oc- 
eurred, however, on May 8 (1819). The 
interest in this personage has complex 
sources. There is first the splendid phy- 
sique—he was a giant in form and an Apollo 
in proportion and physiognomy. The sec- 
ond source of interest is political: he rose 
from a position of chieftainship to that of 
king and founder of the dynasty that con- 
tinued from 1795 till 1872, and united the 
islands under one sway. A third reason 
is the mystery of his parentage, the belief 
being firm that he owed his origin not to his 
putative parent, the Prince Keoua, but to 
a famous king of the Island of Maui, one 
It was during Kamehameha’s 
lifetime (he was born on a stormy Novem- 
ber night, between 1736 and 1740) that 


Captain Cook. rediscovered these islands | 
(1778) and subsequently was killed (Feb- | 


ruary 14, 1779). And like other great 
rulers of the islands, 
island custom of those times, his burial- 
place is unknown, remaining a mystery to 
this day. 

The author has felt the full thrill of 
romance which has come to be attached to 
the thought of what were once known as 
the Sandwich Islands (so named by Cook 
in honor of his patron, the Earl of Sand- 
wich). This romance perpetuates itself in 
the title often given to the group of islands 
—‘*The Paradise of the Pacific’ 
the name of an attractive monthly devoted 
to giving the news and portraying the at- 
tractions of the region. On every page 
Mr. Gowen shows himself under the spell 
of the islands and of his subject. In order 
properly to orient his tale historically; he 
goes back half a century to give the poli- 
tical situation. And in the course of the 
narrative he rehearses much that affords 
a fair picture of the social and religious 
customs of those times, particularly the 
sway of the priest-sorcerers, 


culiarly deadly operation of suggestion upon 
the natives. 

For the title, ‘‘The Napoleon of the 
Paeifie,”” applied to Kamehameha, Dr. 
Gowen is not responsible—he uses it with 
recognition of its somewhat grandiose qual- 
ity and yet rightly feels that it has a cer- 
tain appropriateness. For under the con- 
ditions of the times and the enmities of the 
separate islands, and with the arms and 
means at his disposal, this founder of a 
dynasty exhibited qualities not un-Napo- 
leonic. It was by_no single tour de force 
that he accomplished his aim, but by the 
exercise of a long patience, by repeated 
restoration of forces lost in numerous de- 
feats, and by application of real genius. 
No stretch of meaning is employed when 
Kamehameha I. is described as a wonderful 


man, an intrepid and chivalrous warrior, a | 


far-seeing general, a clement conqueror so 
far as the times and his environment 
allowed, and a wise and able ruler. 

We can not here trace the life-story of 
such a splendid savage—that is the work of 
this remarkably interesting volume. But 
we may give the judgment of one of his 
suecessors (of a new dynasty) on the throne 
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the worship | 
of idols, the working of tabu, and the pe- | 
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Hays Gloves 
Copyright 1918 by 
The Danie! Hays Co 


| This Hays Buckskin 


is the glove that will be worn 
for business occasions by the 


better dressed men and women 
this year—a favored model in 


Hays 
Supersean) 
Gloves 


Genuine Buckskin is the satisfactory glove. 
No other leather equals selected Buckskin for 
wearing qualities, warmth or style. 

Sixty-five vears of specialized Hays Buckskin 
production ‘s back of every Hays glove you buy. 
The ‘‘Hays Button’’ on a glove is your 


| guarantee that the leather is First Quality. 


”” 


The ‘‘ Superseam’’ stamp in a Hays glove is 
final assurance that every stitch is locked— 
seams will not ravel—even though the thread 
is cut or broken. 

‘Ask your good dealer for 

Hays Buckskin—Superseam 


The Daniel Hays Company 
GLOVES SINCE 1854 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
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_Nen loin see bell: near 
and 1 far with one pair of: “glasses “ 


HE little rogue ‘picked’ my pocket! Yes, 

hid my reading glasses behind her and 

gleefully watched me fumble and search for 
them. How well I remember it! 


“It made me realize how inefficient and 
inconvenient it was to fuss with two pairs of 
glasses—one pair for reading and the other 

' pair for distance. It caused me to invest in 
KRYPTOKS—the Invisible Bifocals for near 
and far seeing.” 


RYPTO 


GLASSES 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced Crip-tocks) free you 
from the two-pairs-of-glasses nuisance. They enable 
you to see both near and far objects with equally keen 
vision. You glance up from your book or paper and 
see things at a distance as clearly as you see the type 
on the printed page. 


And bear this in mind: Unlike all other bifocals 
KRYPTOKS are without the conspicuous, age-revealing 
seam or hump. The lens is clear, smooth and even. 
It cannot be distinguished from a single vision lens. 
That’s why KRYPTOK Glasses are nationally accepted 

as “the invisible bifocals.” 

[For further advice and information, ask your oculist, 
optometrist or optician about KRYPTOK Glasses. Write 
us direct for the KRYPTOK booklet,“‘The Eyeglass 
Experiences of Benjamin Franklin Brown.” Please 
give, if possible, the name of your optical man. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC. 
1018 Old South Building BOSTON, MASS. 
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(King Kalakaua), quoted with approval by 
Dr. Gowen, and trust to that to stimulate 
@ proper interest: 

“Kamehameha was a man of tremendous 

hysique and intellectualstrength. In any 

nd and in any age he would have beena 
leader. The impress of his mind remains 
with his crude and vigorous laws, and wher- 
ever he stept is seen an impe rishable track, 
He was so strong of limb that ordinary men 
were but children in his grasp, and in council 
the wisest yielded to his judgment. He 
seems to have been born a man, and to 
have had no boyhood. He was always se- 
date and thoughtful, and from his earliest 
years cared for no sport or pastime that 
was not manly. He had a harsh and rug- 
ged face, less given to smiles than frowns, 
but strongly marked with lines indicative 
of self-reliance and changeless purpose, 
He was barbarous, unforgiving, and merci- 
less to his ene mies, but just, sagacious, and 
considerate in de valing with his subjects. 
He was more feared than loved and re- 
spected; but his strength of arm and force 
of character well fitted him for the supreme 
chieftainey of the .roup, and he accom- 
plished what no one else could have done 
in his day.” 


LEONARD MERRICK 


Merrick, Leonard. Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth. With an introduction by Sir J. M. Barrie, 
The Actor-Manager. With an introducton by W. D. 
Howells. Cynthia. With an introduction by Maurice 
Hewlett. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Leonard Merrick, thanks to a collected 
edition of his works recommended in in- 
troductions to the various volumes by 
the eminent novelists of his generation, is 
having something of a vogue among us. 
Occasional middle-aged men on railway- 
trains may be seen gravely turning the 
pages of “Conrad in Quest of His Youth.” 
Merrick, even his brother authors.and best 
critics admit, has never been a popular 
success, however much his careful writing 
and shades of feeling have been appreciated 
among the masters of his own craft. ‘‘The 
novelists’ novelist,” he has been called. 
Aside from ‘‘Conrad,” which is his best- 
known novel, and at one time threatened 
to become a “ best-seller,’’ he seems to have 
had a poor chance with the American 
public until the recent edition of his works 
began to appear in bookstores. 

“Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” with 
an introduction by Sir James M. Barrie, 
“The Actor-Manager,” introduced by W. 
D. Howells, and “‘ Cynthia,” with a fore- 
word by Maurice Hewlett have been out 
for.some iittle time, both in a limited and 
a popular edition. All of them have the 
gray background that Merrick, as a kind of 
lighter, less determined ‘‘realist,’”’ finds 
useful in setting off the simple drama of 
his stories. Here is Conrad, trying to re- 
turn to the memory-glorified days of his first 
ventures in art and love, a very sentimental 
fellow in his thirty-seventh year. Gentle 
irony is mixed with the sentiment, except 
on rare occasions, and the mixture is of 
such a sort that, as the advertisements of 
the books intimate, the reader most fitted 
to appreciate it will have passed his first 
youth. 

In ‘‘Cynthia,” against a gray back- 
ground that never quite becomes drab, 
Merrick follows the adventures of a young 
novelist, and then of the novelist’s wife. 
Maurice Hewlett suggests that the study 
of the novelist’s wife, which gives the book 
both its name and whatever distinction it 
possesses, may have been more or less of 
an afterthought. Cynthia, it might ap- 
pear to a casual reader, suffers from too 
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much of the rather priggish novelist hus- 
band, and too little of Cynthia. The re- 
sult is not so satisfactory as is a somewhat 
similar study of a married idealist and art- 
worker in ‘‘The Actor-Manager.” The 
development of character in this story is 
close enough to the manner of our own 
Howells to justify the introduction. The 
ending, rather peculiarly, comes in a par- 
ticularly vivid treatment of an illicit love- 
affair between two secondary characters. 
Even if the result of this affair, as we are 
left to infer, will be to set the principal 
character free to follow his love and his 
art, it produces a very mixed finish. 


THROUGH ENGLISH EYES 


Lapsley, Gaillard [Editor]. The America of 
To-day. Being Lectures Delivered at the Local Sum- 
mer Meeting of the University of Cambridge, 1918. 
Large 8vo, pp. xxvi-254. Cambridge: University 
Press, 


What is thought of us abroad, and said 
before one of the two great English univer- 
sities, is surely worth noting. And when 
the lecturers include such eminent Britons 
as the Downing professor of laws in Cam- 
bridge, and Lord Eustace Percy, former 
secretary of the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington, and such Americans as P. B. Ken- 
nedy, Commercial Attaché at the American 
Embassy; Prof. J. W. Cunliffe, of Colum- 
bia; G. E. MacLean, former Chancellor of 
the University of Nebraska; Professor 
Canby, of Yale, and former Professor San- 
tayana, we may be sure the matter is worth 





while. The subjects of the separate lec- 
tures are interesting: English Influence on 
American Ideas of Justice and Liberty is 
one, and it will be a surprize to many to see 
how much our own Constitution leans on 
Magna Carta. Even one who is fairly well 
read on our system of government will lose 
nothing by reading the chapter on State 
and Municipal Government, where both the 
weaknesses and the excellences of our forms 
and methods are discust. There is an excel- 
lent review of recent Social Legislation and 
Administration, and also a discriminating 
discussion of the Characteristics.of Ameri- 
can Industrial Conditions. The Relation 
of the American Government to Business 
is timely, if only by way of review and not 
dealing with this year’s conditions and 
movements. It must be remembered that 
we were in the full swing of war when these 
lectures were delivered, and the discussion 
of the last two subjects named above neces- 
sarily was influenced by war-conditions. 
The two lectures on American Universities 
—a historic survey—and on the State Uni- 
versities, School Systems and Colleges, are 
perhaps less interesting to Americans, but 
must have been illuminating to the audi- 
ences. Naturally, Professor Santayana’s 
treatment of Professors James and Royce 
is illuminating—both critical and appre- 
ciative. Professor Canby’s lecture on 
‘Literature in Contemporary America is 
dignified—with neither boast nor apology. 
It is satisfying to have account of our large 
magazine literature given in such circles. 

We are glad to see ourselves in part as 
others see us. This collection of lectures 
with their varying subjects and standpoints 
should prove to have both interest and 
value. 

MEMOIRS OF A MILITARY CRITIC 
Vestigin’' Reminincences of Peace and. War. Sve, 
Pp. viii-373. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The remark one is apt to pass on reading 
the first three chapters of this volume is— 
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Once more, the opening of school rolls 
around. Resolve to start the term right 
this year with a CONKLIN. Whether 
you are in grammar school, high school, 
prep school or college, you owe it to your- 


self—it insures neater work, and 
that will help your class standing. 


The CONKLIN and writing trou- 
bles are utter strangers—it simply can’t 
leak, it won’t “balk” or refuse to write, 
nor will it skip, sputter or scratch. 
Moreover, the “Crescent-Filler” pre- 
vents it from rolling off the desk. 


When you buy your school sup- 
plies, ask to see it. At leading sta- 
tioners, druggists, jewelers and de- 
partment stores. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Boston Chi San Francisco Winnipeg, 
$9 Tenele Place 1636Lytiex Bldg. “S17 Market St. 346 Dalyan 
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Metal Weather Strips Saved Forty 
Thousand Cars of Coal Last Winter 


In the winter of 1918, metal weather strips were credited with sav- 
ing from waste, two million tons of coal (40,000 car loads) which 
fact led the United States Government Fuel Administration to 
publicly state that““Weather Strips are 100% fuel conservation. ”’ 


Every house-owner or building manager must now realize the 
importance of the weather strip industry— must understand 
that any unprotected window continually wastes fuel by allow- 
ing heat to escape, and should be anxious to mitigate the coal 
shortage, that is staring the country in the face, by installing 
metal weather strips to save his share of the two million tons 
of coal that they save the Nation annually. 


“Monarch Outstrips "Em All” 


Monarch Metal Weather Strips hermetically seal windows, doors or any 
opening — yet provide a slipping, sliding surface that allows easy and 
noiseless operation. Made in two, tubular strips—one acting as a curved 
track for the other—they make a leak-proof cushion between the sash and 
frame that gives and takes with every movement of the window, yet seals 
the gap securely and permanently. ‘Monarch Outstrips ’Em All” because 
the two-piece, tubular design is exclusively owned by the Monarch Company. 





‘Look up “Monarch” in the phone book, or write us for address of our 
nearest representative. Monarch Meta] Weather Strips will save your 
coal and increase your comfort. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 
5000 Penrose Street, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers also of Casement Window Hardware 


MONARCH 
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‘*Thoroughly British! Why do they print 
it here?’’ For those forty pages deal with 
ancestral background of the author as long 
ago as the Norman Conquest. Here, too, 
are reproductions of a number of family 
portraits and their history, and stories of 
family life and home. We have also given 
the vouth and training of the colonel. In 
the fourth chapter, however, we begin to 
taste something of more intimate relish, ag 
the young man in 1878 finds himself a sub- 
altern in India, gazetted to the Rifle Bri- 
gade. There he managed, tho ill, to be at. 
tached to a column headed for the Khaibar 
Pass in the Second Afghan War. From 
this time on there is no lagging in the nar. 
rative, for this soldier has a vivid memory 
(or else kept a pretty straightforward 
diary), and early began practise for jout- 
nalistic contributions with a precociously 
mature pen. His first military service was 
in support of the political agent, Cavagnari, 
whose murder later at Kabul shocked the 
world and caused the British to take sum- 
mary justice on the Afghans for their 
treachery. His next service was in Ireland, 
in the days of Parnell and landlordism and 
the murder of Cavendish and Burke. 
During some years of “peace soldiering,” 
the author went to Burma, and then was 
returned to Ireland. Wherever he was, 
however, he found the material for excel- 
lent stories. Curiously enough, it is just 
at this juncture that he introduces Wilhelm 
Il. of Germany, as the writer of a letter 
to Repington’s uncle, in which the Kaiser 
figures as a naval architect and a prophet 
of the Fashoda incident. This typical sen- 
tence occurs almost at the end of the letter: 

‘*Perhaps your press then suddenly will 
find out that after all the German Emperor 
is worth while thinking of! {Quien sabe?” 

In 1897 the author was in Egypt, and 
soon in the Atbara Campaign under Sir 
Francis Grenfell, with Kitchener ‘‘among 
those present.” In succession we pass 
through the Omdurman Campaign with a 
chapter on Sudan Memories, the Fashoda 
incident, the first Hague Conference (1899), 
and then get another letter from the Kaiser 
on the Jameson raid. South Africa and the 
Boer War next figure, with which the author 
rounded out twenty-five years of military 
service, retired, and took actively to writing 
as war-expert for the papers, eventually 
going to The Times as military correspon- 
dent. His first noted service in this diree- 
tion was during the Russo-Japanese War. 

The remainder of the book, dealing with 
events that culminated in the ‘‘ Great War,” 
has immediate interest. The Kaiser’s at- 
tempt to blind the British as to the pur- 
poses of the German naval program is 
among the revelations made here. Cer- 
tainly the prospects of a war with Germany 
and consequent naval dispositions were 
discust at length by the British authorities. 
But, as Colonel Repington says, they were 
so unaware of what was really in the air 
that, 


“It is certain that we had neither the 
policy ready, nor the ships built, to save 
Antwerp when the need arose in 1914, and 
that the fall of Antwerp was largely due to 
the shameful neglect of our interests in & 
region where they were, and always must 
be, vitally concerned.” 

It is in his capacity as military corre 
spondent of the London Times that the 
author of this volume became so well known 
to Americans. He wielded an effective 
pen, and was regarded as one of the highest 
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military authorities. In the present vol- 
ume he mingles military criticism with nar- 
ratives and pleasantries so as to make an 
interesting and informing volume—to on< 
interested mainly in British affairs. The 
book is well illustrated with excellent maps 
of the battles described, and has an unu- 
sually complete index. An extensive ap- 
pendix consists of a memorandum on a 
hypothetical invasion of England by the 
Germans, showing the possibilities of trans- 
porting an army of invasion consisting of 
150,000 men, with embarkation within 
thirty-six hours. Apparently a defensive 
warfare was all that was ever considered 
by British officials prior to the opening of 
the war. 


A MONROE: DOCTRINE FOR JAPAN 


Kawakami, K. K. Japan and World Peace. 
Small 8vo, pp. xvi-196. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


pan. 

This seems to be undoubtedly ‘‘a kite” 
to show what kind of wind is blowing from 
America on the Japanese foreign policy! 
Had the author some diplomatic or official 
position, ‘“‘diplomatic blunder” would fitly 
characterize this book. As it is, in case its 
purpose is discerned, it ean be disavowed. 
On the other hand, never to be forgotten 
is Talbot Mundy’s dictum: The East 
stands ready to take advantage of its own 
mistakes as well as of other people’s. 

Captain Hobson used to furnish the 
occasion for much unseemly mirth on the 
part of certain editors of great newspapers 
when he spoke of a Japanese hostile in- 
tention regarding America. These same 
editors had found unfailing sources of 
laughter in predictions of war as the 
purpose of the Germans. They reiterated 
and, fairly chorused their jeers while the 
Teuton’s sneer broadened and his prep- 
arations became complete. But men who 
discounted Treitschke, that saw a joke in 
Bernhardi, and who were convulsed at 
Nietzsche could never learn. They would 
now pooh-pooh imperial intentions on the 
part of Japan, but here is a book which, 
read on and between the lines, becomes as 
sinister and purposed a threat to eastern 
Asia (and incidentally to all American 
interests there) as anything written con- 
cerning Europe by the three Germans 
named above. Yet it will be likely to 
escape notice unless those well informed on 
Eastern affairs—and more discerning than 
the editors spoken of—wake up to its 
meaning as respects the Far East, especially 
in connection with the Peace Conference’s 
decision concerning Shantung. 

On its face it is a defense of Japanese 
policy on both coasts of the Pacific, a 
disavowal of any purpose of aggression on 
the eastern coast, and a plea for, if not a 
threat of, a Japanese Monroe Doctrine 
more drastic than the American doctrine 
on the western coast. It is skilfully con- 
structed, beginning with a chapter on 
Japan’s part in the war. Practically all 
of the claims made there can be most un- 
grudgingly conceded. The second chapter, 
on Democracy in Japan, is plausible. 
“The Mikado ...a ceremonial head... 
reigns but does not govern.” All this 
may fool the “‘idiotie American’’ who does 
not know Japan and is not aware that 
ninety-nine of every hundred Japanese 
hold their lives absolutely at the command 
of the descendant of Amarterasu, the 
Sun Goddess, himself a deity and an 
object of worship. The fact is that no 
government left on earth is so concretely 
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for safety and service 


Wire serves the workers in practically every industry. 


Mill and mine, factory and farm use wire for a thou- 
| sand different purposes. In the home, wire is equally 
indispensable. 


Clinton-Wright Wire Company meets every need for 

wire. Its comprehensive line of products includes: 
EXCELSIOR wire ropes, fence and netting, safety guards for 
machinery, elevator cabs and cables, window screens, trellises; 


CLINTON welded sheathing, welded wire fabrics, electrically 
welded wire and perforated metals; 








Special manufacturers’ wire and wire springs, forms, specialties 

—wire goods, in fact, of every description. 

Quality is the distinctive feature of these products. 
Their standard of value is recognized as the highest. It 
is the result of more than half a century of leadership in 
steel, iron, copper, brass and bronze wire manufacture. 


Warehouses of this company are located in the lead- 
ing cities of America. Catalogs and prices on request. 

















CLINTON-WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 
~ Ee Successors to Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Wright Wire Co., Morgan Spring Co. and National Mtg. Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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imperial as that of Japan. This Americans 
do not realize. 

The third chapter, on The Race Problem 
and the World League, begins to uncover 
the position. Racial discrimination comes 
to the front. And Mr. Wilson is adroitly 
quoted on a question which our Pacific 
States understand only too well. Here is 
voiced ‘‘keen disappointment” (the ex- 
pression is diplomatic) at the rebuff of 
Japanese on that point at the Peace 
Conference. Japan. will not let this ques- 
tion rest in this shape. “Eventually, we 
predict, she will win peacefully, or go to 
war to win her point. The chapter on 
“Japan and the Pacific Islands” shows 
Japan’s need for places to which her in- 
creasing population can emigrate. Chapter 
five disavows any territorial interest of 
Japan in Siberia. But it is interesting to 
note that the writer works around to an 
open attack on the Monroe doctrine: 


“The Monroe Doctrine is an antiquated 
idea of a bygone age. It is incompatible 
with such advanced ideas as thoso embodied 
in the covenant of the League of Nations.” 


But Japan knows America will not give 
this up. So: 

“The only alternative for her is to rec- 
ognize the American principle, request- 
ing that she be allowed to adopt a similar 
principle (italics ours) in the Far East.” 


The effort is then made to show that 

the Monroe doctrine as now applied, 
eg., to Japan in Mexico, 
“is not a political doctrine, as it was 
meant to be by President Monroe; it is an 
economic dogma conceived to bar out all 
Japanese enterprises” (sic). 

What then? The effect of the rest of 
the book is partly to suggest just such a 
turn in a Japanese dogma, applying it 
particularly to China, and justifying 
Japanese control; partly to exeuse or ex- 
plain away Japanese aggression and claims 
on China against which in 1915 China 
appealed to the United States and Japan 
then partly abandoned. 

Explanation is made of Japanese at- 
tempts on the Gulf of Mexico as ‘‘private 
enterprises.”” But the world knows how 
many times such “private enterprises” 
have been made the occasion of public 
seizure of territory. One account offered 
is that a corporation in Maine (!) wanted 
to open up Magdalena Bay and ‘‘offered 
alluring terms to a Japanese .. . to start 
a fishing establishment there.’”” Does Mr. 
Kawakami realize just how fishy this 
sounds? He very probably has all the 
facts, but certainly does not state them 
all. “‘The Chaos in China” (chapter 
seven) lets the cat out. After the most 
has been made in argument of civil strife 
between North and South China, the 
following comes: 

“Tt is unthinkable that Japan will sit 
uiet with folded arms and watch tho 
rift of affairs on the other side of the 
Yellow Sea. It is but natural that Japan 
should exercise her influence (italics ours) 
to put an end to China’s internal war- 
fare,” ete. 


Precisely! So Japan in 1915 proposed 
to officer China’s Army, secure a monopoly 
in supplying arms, exploit mines, forests, 
and railroads, act as police, besides obtain- 
ing practical control of China’s internal 
and external affairs—all this while Europe 
was fighting for life—by means of the 
“twenty-one demands,” which (since they 





were exposed) our author admits were a 
“diplomatic blunder.’’ The book don | 
plores” the necessity of many edmincons | 
of the arrogant spirit of Japanese ano 
and militancy when dealing with China. 
A bluntness and haughtiness were con- 
fessedly displayed which we have come to 
associate with a nation far to the West. 
The volume read carefully is an eye- 
opener. It raises the question—remem- 
bering also Korea—whether the next | 
nation to challenge a wholesome chastise- 

ment may not be found west of the Pacific 

Ocean. Things seem to be drifting that | 
way. 

WILSON’S FOURTEEN POINTS 

Barclay, Sir Thomas. Collapse and Recon- | 
struction: European Conditions and American | 
Principles. 8vo, pp. x-315. Boston: Little, Brown | 
& Co. 

An examination of President Wilson’s | 
fourteen points, with a defense and interpre- | 
tation of them from the British standpoint 
and from European conditions and outlook, 
should be enough at the present juncture 
to arouse acute interest. The author is 
one of the highest authorities on inter- 
national law and a well-known writer on 
the subject. He has been interested also 
in questions of economics, and active in 
endeavoring to promote international good 
will—in France in 1900 and following 
years, in the United States in 1903-04, and | 
in Germany in 1905. He was also an ad- 
vocate of treaties of arbitration for many 
years. He is not to be confused with the 
Sir Thomas Barclay who is eminent in 
hydraulic engineering. 

Sir Thomas has followed closely ~ the 
unfolding of the United States’ foreign 
policy for many years, as well as the 
tendency of the forms and methods of 
government in other lands. Particularly 
fhe methods of diplomacy—secret and 
motivated by selfish individual advantage 
—have come under his scrutiny. In most | 
cases the texts for his various chapters | 
come from ‘Mr. Wilson’s speeches—his | 
fourteen points (January 8, 1918), or four 
points (July 4), or five (September 27), or 
other deliverances. Each chapter has 
addenda of ‘‘ Notes,’ consisting of reprints 
of documents, remarks on matters touched 
on in the text, or proposals for modifying 
or restating propositions involved in the 
statement or application of principles. 

Thus the volume is more than a review 
of theses: it is throughout a constructive 

recognition of the elements with which 
reckoning has to be made, with condensed 
suggestions of the way in which the fac- 
tors of a situation may be advantageously 
utilized. An example of this is given in 
Chapter III, which has as its text Mr. 
Wilson’s first point on ‘“‘Open Covenants 
of Peace.’’ Notice is taken of the United 
States Senate’s Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee with its frequent ‘executive ses- 
sions.” Such a committee the author 
advocates for the British Parliament, call- 
ing attention to the fact that British 
members of Parliament in close connection 
with foreign countries could communicate 
much of importance to the Foreign Office 
and so make it a medium of action much 
better informed than it is and (this is the 
consequence) able to work in the open with 
greater permanent advantage both to 
Great Britain and to the various peoples. 

The chapter on “Evolution of the 
United States’ Foreign Policy” is a model 
of analysis. It quotes nearly six pages of 
Washington’s Farewell Address as a start, 
comes to the Monroe Doctrine and traces 
its genesis to Secretary Canning of the 
British Foreign Office through Mr. Rush, 








then United States Minister at St. James's. 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 




















FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by tle 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any infand 
dealer coyld possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat; meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest and 
safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it trom the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just 
like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ‘ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry shelf 
for regular or emergency use 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECI- a 
PES for preparing all our products. . Write 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of fish * 
is put up, with the delivered price, so you 
can choose just what you will enjoy 


most. Send the coupon for it Frank E. 


now. Davis Co. 
280 Central Wharf, 
FRANK E. A Gloucester, Mass. 
DAVIS CO. 2, Please send me your 
280 Central latest Fish Price List. 
Wharf, . 
Cloucester, / NGME ... ccc socescvvccsecoveceds 
Mass. 
Z SWB es sescvodsecccbvonccesssegonssecmab> 
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FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
“The Affirmative Intellect,”’ by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 


Plan Your Home Right 


Our Specialized Home Builder's 
Service wil) help you to get the 
most artistic design—comfort, 
convenience, and satisfaction 
from your home. Write for one of 
our new series of plan books- 
state whether , intesested in 
bungalows, cot? ages, or two- 
story homes. 


Keith’s 3 Plan Books Offer 


Three plan books, showing 100 desi ms, and nine months’ 
subscription to Keith’s Magazine (full of helofu; ideas and 
for twenty years a landing authority for home-builders)—al! 
for $2.00 (personal check $2.10). 

KEITH CORPORATION, 309 Abbay Building, MINNEAPOLIS 
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For Porches, Floors and Walls 


Labor costs 
more than paint, therefore the — durable 


These are times for economy. 


aint is the most economical. f you don't 
vow who sells it in your town, ee us. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland New York 
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ELECTRIC UTILITIES . FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


Comfy ? You Bet 


Out of the bath with a splash and into 
the warm rays of a Westinghouse Cozy 
Glow! 


What does it matter that the morning 
is chilly? What does it matter that there 
is no heat elsewhere in the house? 


The Cozy Glow puts warmth where it is 
wanted—sends it right to the spot, in fact—and 
in less time than it takes to tell about it. 


It scatters the chill of mornings and even- 
ings—puts comfort where there would be dis- 
comfort. 


As a searchlight projects its rays, so does a 
Westinghouse Cozy Glow throw out its heat up 
or down or straight ahead. 


And it’s mighty cheery, too, for the glow of 
the electric coils is caught up by the copper 
reflector, making it a bright, warm spot in the 
room. 


Its lightness makes it easy to carry and a 
handle is provided for this purpose. Connect 
it to a base-plug or socket just as you do your 
electric iron or your vacuum cleaner. 


-The Westinghouse Cozy Glow is sold by light 
and power companies, electrical, department and 
hardware stores, where you will also find 
Westinghouse Electric Fans, Electric Ware for 
the table, Ranges, Motors and other electrical 
conveniences. 


Look for the Westinghouse trademark in the 
window and on the appliance. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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YORRHEA is 
undoubtedly a 

vital danger to 
both gums and teeth. 
Tender gums inci- 
cate it, and with it 
come loosening 
teeth. Imperceptibly 
at first, the gums 
recede from the nor- 
mal gum line. They 
inflame. They-pre- 
sent many tiny 
openings for mil- 
lions of bacteria to 
attack the unenam- 
eled tooth-base. 
Tooth base decay 
quickly follows. 
a Even if the cavity be 
Dm filled and the tooth 
@ saved, the gums con- 
tinue to recede. 


Against. this Pyor- 


< ordinary tooth-pastes 
“are powerless Yet 
q Ange y attacks four 
of five people 
’ i are over forty, 
and many under this 
age. But Forhan’s— 
if used im time and 
used consistently— 
ecw aoe 
yorrhea. Iisa 
scientific tooth 
i cleanser as well. 
H Brush your teeth 
} with it. See how 
| Ht promptly bleeding 
i} Or gum tenderness 
A ceases and how 
your teeth are kept 
white and clean. 











































































If gum-shrinkage - 
has already set in, 
im start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 
35c and 60c tubes 

wf Drug agi ts ts 

. ana 
> ones ‘AN CO. 
2006th Ave.,N.Y. 


ERSONAL POWE 


a big practical book by Keith J. Thomas, 

shows you the way tol: ‘appiness and success 
throwgh mental concentration and the develop- 
ment of energy and will. Read it = make 
good. 12mo, cloth, $1.75; by mail, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Orders By Mail 
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A well known 
house (name on re- 
quest) wroteus: “Mail 
order sales 25% greater 
f since using Env-O- 

Blanks. We consider 
this a remarkable per- 
centage. Best induce- 
ment to draw mail or- 
nd we have ever 


nv-0-Blanks 


TWO-IN-ONE 
Swit” Patented 1908 and 1917 
Weetrm ig are the way of least resistance. 
Marshall Order after being written, is fold- 
Field ed, sealed and mailed without en- 
velope. Also put up in books. 




















Env-O-Blanks and watch 
‘eed mail business grow, 

ples and Prices on Request 

, err et Leaf Mfg. Co. 

Sole Makers. 113 N. Green St., Chicago 

Good territory still open for successful salesmen 
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It cites Jefferson’s approval of the sug- 
gestion on the ground that it would help to 
“detach” Great Britain -‘‘from European 
combinations.” It is interesting at the 
present time, when Senator Lodge is under 
so severe fire for his attitude regarding the 
League of Nations, to see here citation of 
his resolution of August 2, 1912, respecting 
occupation of military or naval bases, and 
of Senator Lodge’s dictum, ‘‘ Every nation 
has a right to protect its own safety.”” The 
Senator would no doubt declare now that 
just this is his present object. 

As ona follows this canvass of the four- 
teen points, there reappears what has so 
often been apparent during the last six 
months, viz., that they are too vaguely 
exprest to amount to a program, that they 
need interpretation. The third point 
on the matter of ‘“‘removal of economic 
barriers” and ‘‘establishment of an equal- 
ity of trade conditions” in international 
commerce well illustrates this. While 
avoiding specific criticism of the article, 
Sir Thomas shows how precisely worded 
prescription alone would: give to this 
section working effectiveness. He leaves 
us with the distinct impression of the 
vagueness and inutility of this point as 
formulated. 

We may not follow throughout our 
author’s comment on President: Wilson’s 
formulas. It is never condemnatory, al- 
ways appreciative and interpretative, some- 
times in a constructive method with an 
eye to impossibilities like the vague “‘free- 
dom of navigation alike in peace and war.” 
This, Sir Thomas shows, is (as worded) im- 
possible of realization. One might as well 
speak of “freedom of the land in peace and 
war,” calling for the ordinary processes 
of international commerce in the regions 
militarily occupied and even under fire. 
The volume is timely to the moment. 
Debate on the supposed embodiment of 
the ‘‘points” in the Treaty is just on or 
to come among the belligerent nations. 
And here is a trained guide through some 
of the intricacies. But why the absence of 
an index to a volume so important as this? 


A HERO OF THE YAKIMAS 

Splaun, A. J. Ka-mi-akin, the Last Hero of 
the Yakimas. Pp. xii-435. Privately printed, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Americana of this sort, embodying 
memories of men and events from the 
early fifties of last century, are none too 
abundant. They constitute a source for 
future historians that we can ill afford to 
miss. The author was born in Missouri 
in 1845, crossed the plains to Linn County, 
Oregon, in 1851, left home in 1860, and 
went to the Yakima country in 1861 to 
engage in the cattle business. He became 
a fancy breeder of cattle in 1887, then was 
active in a drest-beef and packing com- 
pany at Tacoma, and was .a factor in 
politics and business in Washington Ter- 
ritory and State till 1915. A typical, self- 
reliant pioneer, he was brought into 
intimate connection with the Indians of the 
region, and was at the time of his death 
the one survivor able to tell from intimate 
experience the story of Chief Ka-mi-akin 
and of the events which occurred under 
Governor Stevens’s régime and the Indian 
wars of 1855 and the following years. 

The Yakima hero who gives the title- 
name was born of a Nez Percé father 
and a Pishwanwappam mother. Because 
his father took a second wife, his mother 
left. his wigwam, returned with her son 





to her people, and the boy grew up to be 
the leader of what he knew to be a vain 
effort to check the advance of the whites 
into the territories of the extreme North. 
west. But the tale deals not only with 
this tribally patriotic Indian, but with the 
entire settlement of that great and prolific 
region with its fine agricultural future, 
its mines, and its salmon fisheries. _ It lays 
bare many of the astounding errors and 
even atrocities of our former Indian 
policy. But on the better side it describes 
the military occupation and _ gradual 
settling of the vast territory, the growth 
of wealth and its change in form from that 
of cattle to agriculture, mining, and the 
rise of commerce and industries. Through- 
out, after the first few chapters, the 
running thread is that of personal ex. 
perience, with a world of adventure and 
hair-breadth escapes. But the total sig- 
nificance of all that was meanwhile taking 
place never escapes the- author. His 
service in the legislature and in places like 
that of Live Stock Commissioner to the 
Pan-American Exposition gave him his- 
torical and social perspective. The nar- 
rative is plain and straightforward, ip 
short chapters, easy to follow, entirely 
lacking in ostentation. 'The widow is the 
publisher. The volume is attractively 
bound in limp morocco. 
MacNamara, Brinsley. 


Squinting Windows. Pp. 296 
tanos. $1.50 net. 


The Valley of the 
. New York: Bren- 


In revolt .against the romantic Irish 
novel, Mr. MacNamara has attempted 
to do for the novel of his country what 
Synge did for the ‘drama—to make it 
realistic. He succeeded so well, we are 
told, that he was mobbed by the people 
of the rural community portrayed, who 
thought they recognized their portraits, 
A spirit of spitefulness pervades the valley. 
The memory of the early sin of the woman 
who .is the central figure is kept alive 
through her ambitious struggle to rear her 
son for the priesthood in _ reparation. 
The malignance of the valley - dwellers 
distorts the lives of all those touched by 
her sin, and in the end triumphs over her 
proud hope. She is a picture of infinite 
pathos in her bitterness, her weariness, 
her tenderness, and her unending in 
dustry. The story inevitably reminds one 
of Hardy, tho MacNamara is no such 
craftsman in somberness and malignance 
as he. It is an unusually interesting tale, 
and well told. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. TuxE 
Literary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Funk & Wacnatis Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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CAOANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 
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A Truly Charming Car, 
This New Chandler Coupe 


OU who desire a handsome 

closed car, seating three or four 
persons in Juxurious comfort, will be 
delighted with the new series Chand- 
ler Coupe. It is one of the smart 
cars of the season, and just as good 
as it is handsome. 

The most exacting persons agree 
that the Chandler Coupe is one of 
the unusual cars. It is full of attrac- 
tive style without the suggestion of 


any freakishness in design. Its dig- 
nity, its long graceful lines, the room- 
iness of the body, the rich silk plush 
upholstery, the lustre of the finish, 
make this a car to be chosen by dis- 
criminating purchasers. 

This splendid body is mounted on 
the famous Chandler chassis, dis- 
tinguished for its marvelous motor 
and the sturdiness of its entire con- 
struction. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2695 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2595 


Limousine, $3095 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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A finish 
like beautiful glass 


All woodwork is porous and Murphy Univernish 
superimposes upon woodwork a surface almost as 
hard as glass—one that is impervious to grease and 
which boiling water will not injure or turn white— 
which retains its satiny finish and banishes drudgery. 


Murphy, 
Univernish 


The Universal Uarnish 


Supplied clear and in six 
transparent wood colors 


Dark Oak Light Oak ‘Golden Oak Bog Oak Mahogany Green 















Anyone can flow on Univernish. It is as neces- 
sary as soap to modern sanitary housekeeping—and 
what labor and worry over woodwork it overcomes! 
For the bathroom, for the kitchen, for the floors, it 
is truly The Universal Varnish. 








Write us for the name of a Murphy Univernish 
Merchant and we will also send one of our artistic 
brochures on keeping house in the modern elegant 


and cleanly way—the Murphy way. 







Murphy Varnish Company 
FRANKLIN Murphy, jr., President 
NEWARK CHICAGO 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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WANTED: A NUTRITION LABORATORY 





N an English laboratory costing about 

$300,000, a new kind of wheat was 
developed that in the year 1913 alone 
produced for agriculture surplus grain 
worth $1,000,000. That laboratories have 
profited the world, almost everybody will 
admit—after the event. But ask for the 
expenditure of, say, half a million on a 
new one, on the ground that it is likely 
to show the same kind of a profit, and we 
are met with incredulity. Last year the 
Inter-Allied Scientific Food Commission 
recommended to the governments of 
Franee, Italy, Great Britain, and the 
United States, the establishment in each 
of those countries of a laboratory for the 
study of human nutrition. The com- 
mission called attention to the fact that at 
least one-quarter of the income of a na- 
tion is devoted to the purchase of food 
by its citizens and that, since the poorer 
the individual the greater is the propor- 
tion of his wage devoted to this purpose, 
it is a matter of importance that the best 
utilization of a country’s food-resources be 
definitely established. Dr. Graham Lusk, 
of Cornell University, in-a paper on this 
subject printed in Science (New York, 
August 1), writes: 


“The comforts which one enjoys in 
the modern world are derived from the 
advance of science. Tho the so-called 
‘practical man’ says he will accept no 
‘theories,’ yet in reality he never aets 
except upon some theory of his own. 
The difference in the value of the opinions 
of the ‘practical man’ and the ‘scientific 
man’ is that the theories of the latter are 
more likely to be correct than those of the 
former. 

“Tf one looks back into history one 
notes the influence which an American- 
born scientist, Count Rumford, had upon 
the fortunes of Bavaria. Among the 
60,000 inhabitants residing in Munich 
there were so many beggars and vagabonds, 
who were all potential thieves, that in 
the year 1790 Rumford authorized the 
seizure of 2,600 in one week and put them 
to work under well-ordered and kindly 
direction. He also provided a soup 
kitchen which could feed a thousand or 
more people, and he prided himself that 
it cost only half a frane to pay for the fuel 
to cook for a thousand persons. He 
endeavored to introduce the use of maize 
meal into Bavaria and gave exact direc- 
tions as to its cooking. He employed 
soldiers, who had acquired habits of ii- 
dolence, upon public works. He ar 
ranged little gardens for the military, in 
which they cultivated potatoes; and 
through his improvements in the pro- 
cesses of cooking, by means of better 
boilers which consumed less fuel, he en- 
deavored to make the soldiers much more 
comfortable than they had ever been 
before and at much less cost. He sought 
to improve the live stock of the country 
by proper breeding. He believed that 
science was at the foundation of all re 
formatory enterprise, and in his own 








words sought ‘the providing of the wants 
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of the poor and securing their happiness 
and comfort by -the introduction of order 
and industry among them.’ And his 
results were successful because his theories 
were sound. 

“One ean trace the life of this Bavarian 
community yet further, for in 1822 
Liebig resided in Paris and met there the 
pupils of the great French scientist, the 
immortal Lavoisier. Liebig took back 
with him the fundamental truths dis- 
eovered by this great Frenchman, and 
later the town of Munich built the first 
great chemical laboratory, a laboratory 
destined to become the one in which his 
successor enriched the world by the dis- 
covery of artificial alizarin. 

‘Lavoisier was the first to establish the 
modern truths concerning the nutrition 
of man. . . . He called attention to the 
fact that his experiments showed that 
the poor laboring man needed more food 
than the rich man who did no work, and 
yet that the laborer was much the less 
likely of the two to get sufficient food. 

“The provision of man with adequate 
food is a social obligation of the high- 
est importance. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century Benjamin Franklin 
noted that where there was famine there 
was disorder, and that where there was 
disorder famine followed in its train. 
This, indeed, we now believe to be the 
sum and substance of the recent Russian 
revolution. After the Napoleonic wars 
famine devastated portions of Europe. 
In Magendie’s ‘Journal de Physiologic’ 
there is an account of famine which oc- 
curred in six provinces of France during 
the winter of 1817, the second following 
the Congress of Vienna, a time of great 
distress in Europe. A dropsy of a peculiar 
kind developed. Curiously enough, just 
one hundred years later, in January, 1917, 
a malady ealled ‘war edema’ broke out in 
Germany and Austria, especially among 
prisoners of war. The cause of the disease 
was attributed to lack of nourishment, es- 
pecially to lack of fat in the diet, for after 
giving 100 grams of fat daily for a week to 
each of three different patients a complete 
cure was effected without resort to any 
other remedy. 

‘A national laboratory of human nutri- 
tion would have many unsolved ques- 
tions to answer, and perhaps a few of 
these questions might be suggested in this 
article. 

“There should be researches ifto” the 
requirements of food necessary to- main- 
tain health, strength, and work in men, 
women, and children engaged in various 
occupations. It is well known that a man 
who is over the average weight is an in- 
efficient laborer, but it is not certain 
whether a man who is reduced in weight 
and receives good food is as efficient as 
when he is of average weight. He might 
easily be just as effective and possibly more 
effective a worker when thin than when 
of average weight. 

‘Another important question is whether 
the ration of about 500 grams of meat per 
day, which has existed for over a hundred 
years in the American and English armies, 
is not altogether too high for production 
of the maximum of physical work which 
ean be accomplished by a soldier. It may 
well be that such a diet of meat may tend 
to mental: relaxation and to a sensation 
of difficulty in the performance of a task, 
such as has been actually observed in 

















‘I;guess the Ls folks 
must have brought in all 
the neighbors to see the 
floors I Liquid Granited 
for them. I’ve had more 
calls to finish floors ‘like 
Simpson’s’ than I can take 
care of. Some won't wait 
and are buying the Liquid 
Granite and doing the 
work themselves. I always 
use Liquid Granite. 
Every such floor is a last- 
ing testimonial for me.” 
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laboratory experiments upon men who 
have taken large quantities of meat. 
“Furthermore, it would be interesting 
to know how much milk is required every 
day for children of various ages. It is 


| not known to-day how much milk must 
| be taken to prevent rickets developing in 


children. 

“It is also unknown how much food a 
child should be given at different ages, or 
whether a boy needs more additional food 
in order to do a certain amount of work 


| than his father would need to accomplish 





the same amount of work. It may be that 
the growing muscles of a boy are not as 
efficient machines as those of an adult.’’ 
There is also, Dr. Lusk goes on, a vast 
field in the study of the psychology of 
food. The Jews are told as children that 
pork is unfit for food and they rarely con- 
quer their repugnance to it. The English 
are told as children that maize is food for 
pigs, and tho Americans eat maizebread 
with pleasure and have recently done so to 


| a huge extent in order to make possible 
| exports of wheat to Europe, the English 





persist in their unfounded prejudice against 
it. He continues: 


**T once had a diabetic patient who was 
one of my own students and he had heard 
me say in my lectures that the sugar 
levulose was the only sugar that could be 
used by the body in that disease. When 
100 grams of levulose were given to him he 
was apparently greatly benefited. His 


strength improved, as measured with an | t) them. They may seem odd to us; 


ergograph, and all his classmates*remarked | 


upon the wonderful change in his spirits. 
Alas, none of the sugar was used in his 
body and all the apparent benefit was de- 
rived from mental suggestion. . In this 
little story lies the essence of much sincere 
self-deception, as well as the foundation of 
dangerous frauds, such as are exploited 
by’ makers of patent medicines. It is also 
evident that the testimony to the effect 
that 500 grams of meat are desirable for a 


| soldier may rest on an extremely shaky 
| foundation. 





*‘A laboratory of human nutrition 
should have at its disposal a close statis- 
tical analysis of the available food-supply 
of the country and should be able to 
advise the Government so that a sufficient 
quantity of suitable fogd may be always 
available. Thus, chemical analysis of the 
food-products, which would show approx- 
imately the quantity of food - materials 
obtainable from any given source, such 
as maize or hogs or cattle, should each 
year be determined. 

“There should also be an investigation 
into the food-resources of the country so 
that they may be used in the best in- 
terests of human beings. For example, 
it is wrong to feed bread-grains to pigs 
when human beings need them more. 

“Tf these four laboratories, British, 
French, Italian. and American, be es- 
tablished, the directors should meet to- 
gether annually and discuss results. And 
it would be wise to arrange for the ex- 
change of trained assistants. 

“It may be said that to build a nutri- 
tion laboratory would be too costly for 
the state. In this connection it should be 
remembered that in Germany for the past 
eighty years, even in times of her greatest 
poverty, money has always been spent for 
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tories, accompanied by recognition 
of her scientific men, and these things made 
her rich and powerful more rapidly than 
culture lessened her inherent barbarism. 
Before gold was discovered in Alaska 
and in South Africa, I heard a professor of 
geology in New York say that the geo- 
logical formation in these two sections 
was such that gold probably existed there. 
Other people got the gold that the scientist 
knew about. Take another illustration. 
Biffen, of Cambridge, - England, developed 
a new brand of wheat called ‘Little Joss,’ 
In 1913 this brand of wheat was.sown 
and it produced four bushels per acre more 
wheat than any other variety. The 
gain to the farmers that one year alone 
amounted to $1,000,000, while the labora- 
tory in which the work was done cost 
$200,000 to build. It is probable that 
the work of a nutrition laboratory, es- 
pecially designed for investigations into 
the food-requirements of man, could be 
carried on at an expense of less than one 
hundredth part of one per. cent. of the 
cost of the food-supply of each of the 
Allied nations.” 


‘abo! 





CAN WE DO WORLD BUSINESS? 





E consider ourselves well equipped— 

and doubtless we are—to do busi- 
ness among ourselves. Can we transact 
it equally well with foreigners? We can, 
if the foreigners will only come to this 
country and comport themselves exactly 
like Americans. But, unfortunately, they 
demand that we shall go to Chile or 
China and behave ourselves just like 
Chinese. Foreign 
have customs and traditions that are dear 


Chileans or nations 


but ours seem equally odd to them. If 
do business in the world’s 

must consult the world’s 
convenience, and not our own; we must 


we are to 


markets, we 
humor its whims and learn its ways. 
According to the writer of an editorial in 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
(New York, August 1), it is to-day dit 
ficult or impossible, despite our thousands 
of technical school graduates, to find an 
American who can fill the requirements of 
such positions as are going begging ii 
South Amerita—men who have not only 
the requisite technical knowledge, but the 
social grace, the tact, and the familiarity 
with the tongue and habits of the coun 
try that are needed before business can 
be transacted in this part of the world 
Says the editor: 


‘‘There came to us lately a request to” 
recommend a competent man to travél 


in certain Latin-American countries with 
a view to securing information as to the 
needs of industrial establishments located 
in those regions. It was required of him 
that he be conversant with the language 
of the countries in question, and that he 
shall ‘know how to comport himself 36 
as to gain the consideration and con- 
fidence’ of the persons that he meets, in 
addition to having a broad understanding 


of a considerable list of manufacturing 


processes. 

“Now, it is not difficult to find im 
telligent men who are familiar with the 
technical demands of such a position. 
But when it comes to finding such & 
man who is conversant with Spanish or 
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Portuguese if becomes difficult. And 
when it is still further required that he 
‘know how to comport himself so as to 
gain the consideration and confidence’ 
of Spanish-American men of substance, 
the difficulty becomes greater still. This 
is not said in any sense of criticism of 
American technologists; it is merely a 
statement of fact based upon more or 
less local habits of life. 

“The white population of Central 
America and parts of South America is 
but a small minority, and yet it is gen- 
erally in control of the greatest business 
organizations. White domination such as 
prevails in our own Southern States is 
out of the question. For this very reason 
the white minority feels called upon to 
maintain habits of grace which are more 
or less traditional. It is demanded, for 
instance, as an index of good breeding, 
that every one speak French with reason- 
able fluency. <A certain familiarity with 
belles-lettres, and at least with classic art, 
is expected. More or less ancient con- 
ventions are kept up. The obligation of 
good manners becomes a family tradition. 
They have what actors call ‘the grand 
manner.’ To those who are unaccus- 
tomed to it, it seems affected: but this, 
after all, is a matter of taste, and every- 
body, everywhere, is sensitive to criticism 
of his taste. 

“‘Now, many of our technical schools 
are so intensely practical that graduates 
often are not even on terms of amity with 
their own mother-tongue, and those studies 
known as the humanities are passed by as 
useless. Modern languages also are neg- 
lected. Unusual dignity of bearing is 
frowned upon as lacking in democracy— 
and very possibly it is. "What our South- 
American cousins seek to demonstrate by 
the grand manner is not democracy; on 
the contrary, it is the outward and visible 
sign of their deference to ancient tra- 
dition.” 

The South-American person of cir- 
cumstance, when a man from North 
America visits him, is anxious at the out- 
set, we are told, to find out what sort of 
person he is. He may or may not know 
the name of the firm represented; the 
man who calls is his point of contact. 
If the latter makes a disagreeable impres- 
sion, he does not want any dealings with 
him. His business relations he also con- 
siders as social—which often confuses the 
man from the North. He wants to deal 
with somebody who can understand him 
and his ways. Things that are negligible 
to the North-American buyer become of 
leading importance. Dates of shipment, 
metric units in packages, the size and 
shape of single packages, and many other 
details present themselves as more im- 
portant even than the price to be paid— 
within reasonable limitations. We read 
further: 

“Tf anything is thrown at a South- 
American buyer with the statement that 
he can take it or leave it alone, the chances 
are preponderant that he will leave it 
alone. If the visitor lacks the time, or 
the inclination, or the wit, or the under- 
standing to engage in a couple of hours 
of conversation, the host is unlikely to be 
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interested in anything he has to say. 
He will be interésted, however, the follow- 
ing week if a competitor who knows how to 
talk to him comes around. He is not 
ready to discuss business until he has had 
a chance to size up his visitor. 

‘But suppose the Latin-American pros- 
pective buyer to be half or whole Indian, 
or suppose him to be tinctured by a 
strain of African—suppose him to be a 
man who does not even own a white 
collar; he will nevertheless set himself 
up to be a person of circumstance; he 
will assume that his tastes are similar to 
those of his white fellow citizens; and he 
also wants to size up his visitor before 
negotiations begin. He must know be- 
forehand whether the prospective busi- 
ness connector can think as he does. 

“For the man who goes to South 
America to do business a term at a com- 
mercial high school and a course in en- 
gineering are not enough. What he 
needs is polish, savoir faire, versatility, 
and at least the semblance of grace. 
Then he ean gain the friendship of the 
real men of substance and get their trade 
as well. And he can’t get any trade 
worth seeking if he is a roughneck.” 





THE BOGY OF PRENATAL INFLUENCE 





OPULAR ideas of the influence of pa- 
ternal impressions on unborn children 
are very far afield, we are assured by an 
editorial writer in Good Healih (Battle 
Creek, Mich., August). One of the earliest 
records of a belief in such influence is, of 
course, the account in the Book of Genesis 
of how Jacob outwitted Laban by produc- 
ing at will striped or spotted lambs, which 
it had been previously agreed should belong 
to him. The method, as will be remem- 
bered, was to place peeled wands where the 
ewes could see them. . The writer in Good 
Health thinks that some vital detail must 
have been omitted from this account, for 
the attempts of cattle-breeders in the past 
3,600 years to repeat Jacob’s experiment 
have been complete failures. In spite of 
this fact, however, “a few faithful and 
credulous souls still put a white cow in a 
black stall when they desire her to produce 
a black ealf.”” It needs but little imagina- 
tion, the writer goes on to say, to see that 
Jacob’s technique, provided it works, would 
be an all-important practical instrument for 
eugenics. He continues: 


“Why worry about our ancestry or germ- 
plasm? If sitting in front of an object that 
resembles or suggests the kind of offspring 
one desires will actually persuade the devel- 
oping embryo to resemble that something, 
eugenics may as well pack its bag and move 
to another planet. The installation of a 
few Praxiteles statues and several sets of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ in our larger ma- 
ternity-wards will produce a race of physical 
and mental supermen in one generation! 
Unfortunately this sort of naiveté is not 
confined to the ancient chroniclers of Bib- 
lieal history nor the less-educated members 
of modern communities. One encounters 
precisely this point of view all too frequent- 
ly in the writings of certain individuals 
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‘THE good things of life 
are yours. An optimis- 

tic,kindly trend of thought 

attracts them to you. 





Exercise your right to the 
possession and comfort of the 
Sanitary Tuftless Sealy, jointly 
with your right to a harmonious 
state of mind and you will 
realize the full measure of 
sleep’s up-building process. 

















Naturehas supplied theneeds 
of the human body and given 
each its rightful place. 
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She has given us cotton. 





This material, perhaps more 
than any other, is identified 
with sanitary usage. 







Inherently it is clean, light, 
fluffy, soft to the touch, caress- 
ing in contact. 







By reason of these attributes 
it is specifically the material for 
a body rest. 








The Sanitary Tuftless Sealy is made ex- 
clusively of long fibre, prize cotton, in- 
separably interwoven into a single batt, five 
feet high, then pressed down, inserted into 
the ticking and released to the prescribed 
generous depth’ and buoyant softness of 
the mattress. This construction insures 
permanent comfort—life time service. The 
Sealy never needs remaking. 
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boards. 
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coat on Upson 
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Upson Board has 
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with Upson Board 


HETHER | am building 

a new home, factory or 

office, or simply a job of 
repairing or remodeling, | always 
recommend Upson PROCESSED 
Board. 


“It is the modern lining. It is 
quickly and easily applied. 


“It is permanent—can never 
crack, chip or fall. 


“It is washable— sanitary — 
wonderfully attractive. 


Nearly Twice as Strong 


“Official Government Testing 
Machines prove that Upson Board 
stands nearly 400 pounds pressure 
to the square inch. Most fibre 
boards only stand 220 to 240 
pounds. 


“A strong board like Upson 

oard won't pull from the nails 
when the building settles — as 
soft, spongy boards sometimes do. 


UP 
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Fibre Board 
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“Whether I am finishing a brand- 
new house—or simply recovering 
cracked and broken plaster in an 
old building, the saving in time 
and labor in applying Upson 
Board is a big item for the owner. 


“For you can- saw, cut and han- 


dle Upson Board just like wood. 


Upson Board IS Different 
“The KILN CURING takes out 


the excess moisture and pre- 
shrinks the panels. Dampness 
and moisture have little effect. 


“It is the fine, strong wood fibres 
in Upson Board — plus the tre- 
mendous pressure under which 
they are built up into panels— 
that makes Upson Board hard 
and woodlike. 


“And the WATERPROOFING 
really envelops the panels in a 
protective coat or film. That is 
why Upson Board ‘stays put’ on 
walls and ceilings. 





|PROCESSED, 


ON 


“There is no greasy, waxy ma- 
terial in the surface of Upson 
Board. Paraffin or non-drying 
petroleum oils: often cause paint 
to spot, peel and blister. 


Cuts Painting Costs in Two 


“Painters tell me Upson Board 
always saves the cost of a 
priming coat and at least one 
coat of paint as compared with 
other wall boards—a saving of $5 
to $15 per thousand square feet. 


“The oils and gums used in 
priming or sizing the surface of 
Upson Board are much like those 
used in high-grade varnish. 


“As the makers say, ‘The little 
difference in price does’ not 
measure the big difference in 
quality.’” 


Write today for sample panels of 
Upson Board and a booklet of 
beautiful interiors. 





‘The Upson 
Company 
Lockport.NY. 
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(among them physicians and surgeons) 
whom the layman not unnaturally sup- 
poses to possess a reliable biological back- 
ground. For example, a recent writer, who 
professes on the cover of her book to a 
‘complete and intelligent summary of all 
the principles of eugenics,’ says: ‘Too 
much emphasis can not be placed upon the 
necessity,of young people making the proper 
choice of mates in marriage; yet if the pro- 
duction of superior children were dependent 
upon that one factor, the outlook would be 
most discouraging to prospective fathers 
and mothers, for weak traits of character 
are to be found in all. But when young 
people learn that by a conscious endeavor 
to train themselves they are thereby train- 
their unborn children, they can feel that 
there are some hope and joy in parentage; 
that it is something to which they can look 
forward with delight and even rapture; 
then they will be inspired to work hard to 
attain the best and highest that there is in 
them, leading the lives that will not only 
be a blessing to themselves but to their 
succeeding generations.’”’ 


Now, as a therapeutic measure, the 
writer comments on the above, a method 
of inducing expectant mothers to keep 
themselves cheerful, tranquil, and health- 
fully occupied, this advice may possibly be 
indorsed. But that following the treat- 
ment indicated will have the slightest per- 
manent effect upon the mental, moral, or 
physical nature of the infant is the most 
fantastic of dreams. We read further: 


“An author of one of the multitudinous 
books on the care of babies expresses her 
views with no uncertainty: ‘Science wran- 
gles over the rival importance of heredity 
and environment, but we women know 
what effects prenatal influence works on 
children. The woman who frets brings 
forth a nervous child. The woman who 
rebels generally bears a morbid child. 
Self-control, cheerfulness, and love for the 
little life breathing in unison with your own 
will practically insure you a child of normal 
physique and nerves.’ 

“The above are extreme and sentimen- 
tally worded statements of a belief in ‘pre- 
natal influence’ that is really wide-spread 
and deeply rooted. All of us have heard 
at one time or another of the pathetic effect 
upon the incipient Smith, Jr., of Mrs. 
Smith’s having encountered a snake, skunk, 
or Senegalese some time before the baby first 
saw the light. The fantastic effects that 
are occasionally attributed to material. im- 
pressions are often a credit to the imagina- 
tion of the person making the report. We 
were informed some years ago by a per- 
fectly sincere individual that a woman in 
the seventh month of her pregnancy had 
carelessly witnessed a circus-parade. ‘And 
when the child was born it had an ele- 
phant’s head,’ said our informant. De- 
tecting a suspicion of doubt on our part, 
either as to the facets or their sequence, he 
confirmed his report by naming a witness. 
‘I don’t know much about that sort of thing, 
but my brother, he saw the child.’ This is 


simply an extreme instance of the sort of 
‘facts’ and their interpretation that are 
continually being advanced as conclusive 
evidence for the existence of prenatal 
influence. 

“For the sake of clearness, let us choose 
for discussion a more familiar type of case 










hat is very frequently reported. he 
mother receives a wound on her arm, let 
us say; when the child is born, it is found 
to have a scar of some sort on the corre- 
sponding arm. This coincidence is imme- 
diately interpreted as an instance of ma- 
ternal impression, without the slightest at- 
tention being given to the question of a 
necessary mechanism for the transmission 
of that impression. in this case there is 
no question to be raised of an acquired 
effect upon the germ-cells; the child was 
already well formed when the mother was 
injured. We are forced to conclude that 
the injury was in some way transmitted 
through the placenta, the only connection 
between the mother and her unborn child. 
But have we the slightest basis for such a 
hypothesis? The embryo receives nourish- 
ment alone from the blood of the mother. 
Can we imagine that a sear could be dis- 
solved in the maternal blood, pass to the 
unborn child, and reform in a correspond- 
ing position on the child’s arm? We can 


not possibly entertain such a theory for an | 


instant. ‘There is as much reason,’ say 


Popenoe and Johnson, ‘to expect the child | 


'| Prevent the waste 


with a SWARTWOUT CAST 
EXHAUST HEAD 


HE factory 


to grow to resemble the cow on whose milk 
it is fed after birth as to expect it to grow 
to resemble its mother because of prenatal 
influence.’ 

“Of a supposed case of maternal impres- 
sion Sir Charles Darwin wrote to Sir Joseph 
Hooker as follows: ‘W. Hunter told my 
father, then in a lying-in hospital, that in 
many thousand cases he had asked the 
mother, before her confinement, whether 
anything had affected her imagination, and 
recorded the answers; and absolutely not 


one case came right, tho, when the child | 


was anything remarkable, they afterward 
made the cap to fit.’ Darwin’s explana- 


tion would doubtless account for many | 
more thousands of alleged cases of prenatal | 


influence. When a child with any marked 
physical peculiarity is born, the mother 
quite naturally hunts for some experience 
during the preceding months that will serve 
as a satisfactory causal explanation. But, 
as we have said above, the mechanism that 
would make possible such a causal connec- 
tion between maternal impression and in- 
fant peculiarity simply does not exist. Un- 
less we summon to our aid some mystic, 
supernatural power whose irresponsible 
function it is to work these mysteries, we 
must label one and all cases ‘coincidence.’ 


‘We have stated above that the embryo | 


gets its nourishment from the mother. In 


consequence, anything which affects the 
nourishment of the mother will affect the | 
embryo, in a general but not in a specific | 


way. The mother who frets and rebels 
against her. maternity may affect her own 


health to such an extent that her unborn | 
child fails to get proper nourishment and is | 


born a weakling, It is much more prob- 
able, however, that the fretting and rebel- 
lion are in themselves indications of a neu- 
rotic tendency which we should expect to 
see transmitted to the child. But the state- 
ment that ‘self-control, cheerfulness, and 
love . . . will practically insure you a child 
normal in physique and nerves’ is simply 
untrue. No amount of self-control, love, 
cheerfulness, nor any other attitude of mind 
or body can change a child’s inheritance. 


“To some of us it may seem unfortunate | 
that we can not change our children to order | 


by Jacob’s method. But on the whole it is 
probably just as well that man, in his pres- 
ent ignorance, can not tamper so easily with 
the machinery of inheritance. What we do 
know and can not emphasize too strongly 
is that the whole matter of maternal impres- 
sions and prenatal influence is itself one of 
the world’s oldest bogies and superstitions 
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back pressure. 
The Swartwout can- 
not. The steam flow 
is straight through 
(no baffle plates). 
Centrifugal Force 
—Nature’s own 
device — makes 
Swartwout Sepa- 
ration complete 
without loss of 
pressure. ‘‘It’sthe 
WHIRL that does 
the trick’’—(note 
the spiral helix). 
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On Trial 


A NEW plan. Any Wurlitzer complete 
outfit will be sent to you for a week’s trial in 
your own home. Outfits are velvet and plush lined 
carrying case, all attachments, extra parts, instruc- 
tion aids, instruction books, music rack and books 
of musical selections—all at rock-bottom factory 
cost. You get everything you need at one time 
at a tremendous saving. 













Convenient Monthly Payments 


At the end of the week you may return the entire 
outfit at ourexpense. Or, if you decidetokeepit, pay 
in small monthly sums as low as a few cents a day. 
Wurlitzer instruments are standard of the world. 


All musical instruments now ready 
with complete outfits. 


Send for Catalog 


Sendthe coupon now for free fully illus- 
trated catalog. Everything about 

the complete outfits and full de- 
tails of the trial and easy pay- 
ment plan. Mail coupon now. 
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founded upon a most unfortunate ignorance 
of anatomy and physiology. The answer 
to the unending stream of coincidences mis. 
interpreted as causal sequences must be 
based on a reference to demonstrable bio- 
logical facts. Practically, we counsel all 
expectant mothers not to attempt to un- 
ravel the mass of folk-lore on the stibject of 
the attitude to assume toward their unborn 
children, but to procure a simple text-book 
of physiology or anatomy and discover for 
themselves just what the actual physical 
relation of the embryo to the mother is.” 





TWO REASONS FOR TEACHING 
SCIENCE 





“s HE business 6f life and the business 

of living” are the two things for 
which a teacher of science ought to train 
his pupils, according to the consensus of 
opinion in a recent meeting of such teachers 
in London. as reported in Nature (London, 
June 5), by G. H. J. Adlam. A little more 
than a year ago, Mr. Adlam tells us, ap- 
peared the report of a British Government 
Committee, with Sir. J. J. Thomson as 
chairman, on the position occupied by nat- 
ural science in the educational system of 
Great Britain. The recommendations of 
this report have been carefully considered, 
and at a conference under the auspices of 
the London County Council the general 
aims of science-teaching were freely discust. 
He goes on: 

“The main fact which seemed to be made 
clear by the discussion was that the science- 
teacher of the present day may have two 
well-defined aims: the one to prepare chil- 
dren for the business of life, and the other 
to prepare them equally well for the more 
difficult business of living. On ethical 
grounds alone there can_be no doubt as to 
which of these is the higher, for ‘the life is 
more than meat and the body than raiment.’ 
To this we can add that without the meat 
and raiment and the things ef which these 
are but symbols, life in its broadest, as well 
as in its more restricted, sense is impossible. 
Hence these two aims, which appear to 
some incompatible, or even antagonistic are 
in reality convergent, and fheet on the 
common ground of national ‘welfare. 

“Sir J. J. Thomson, in the opening 
speech, gave the key-note of the seemingly 
more ideal theme. Science-teaching, which 
is to add to the interests-of life and contri- 
bute to the joie de vivre by dispelling the 
boredom of unoccupied leisure, must be of 
the popular kind—that is, stimulating 
rather than feeding. It must cover a very 
wide field, and be given in the form of lec- 
tures, accompanied, when possible, by 
practical work of a ‘suitable kind. 

“Such a course as this, essentially the 
same for boys and: girls. up to the age’ of 
sixteen, must include biology as well as 
chemistry, physics, and astronomy, for no 
general course can be considered complete 
which does not include the consideration of 
man in relation to his environment. More- 
over, if we are to change a C3 population 
to an Al nation, we must seek the ‘elixir 
of life’ in a new way, and to that end every 
one should know something of what Sir 
Ronald Ross calls the ‘romance of disease 
in order that he may value personal fitness 
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and develop what another speaker called a 
‘health conscience.’ 

“To turn now to the other aspect of sci- 
ence-teaching, namely, preparation for the 
business of life, the attention of the meet- 
ing was rightly directed by Sir Richard 
Gregory to the scarcity of university- 
trained scientific workers required for in- 
dustrial and other purposes. In the pro- 
portion of university students to popula- 
tion England stands far behind other na- 
tions, having only five per 10,000 as against 
ten per 10,000 in America and seyenteen 
in Seotland. Tho the power to remedy 
this rests mainly with the Government and 
those who administer the affairs of educa- 
tion, yet the teacher can do a great deal by 
endeavoring to turn the talent of the nation 
into the most suitable channels. We can 
no longer afford to have square pegs trying 
to fill round holes; and to prevent this, the 
teacher must consider his work unfinished 
until every effort has been made to place 
boys and girls in that walk of life which 
seems most suited to their talents, attain- 
ments, and temperaments. 

“Tf carried to these culminating points, 
the work of the teacher wi!! do more than 
anything else to bring about the full appre- 
eiation of the value of education, and with 
that there will come recognition of the im- 
‘portance of his office and the due reward 
for his services.” 





SHOUTING DOWN FACTORY NOISES 





ELEPHONES that will transmit only 

the speaker’s voice and bar out the 
deafening noises all around him, when he 
speaks, for instance, from a boiler-works, 
were described recently in these pages. 
Another method of signaling amid an in- 
dustrial tumult, not by eliminating it but 
by making a noise still louder or more dis- 
tinctive, is noted in The Journal of Elec- 
iricity (San Francisco, July 15), by Prof. 
V. Karapetoff, of Cornell University, in an 
article entitled ‘‘ Audible Signals in Indus- 
trial Plants.” No such plant of any mag- 
nitude, says the writer, may be considered 
fully efficient unless means are provided for 
locating any important employee anywhere 
within the plant. A telephone’ system 
serves this purpose only so long as the 
needed man is at his desk. On the other 
hand, a superintendent, a foreman, a mill- 
wright, a repairman, etc., is ordinarily use- 
ful only in so far as he can freely move about 
the shop. Thus, within the last few years, 
audible electric signals have been intro- 
duced into many industrial plants. We 
read. further: 
_ “Such an electric signal is usually similar 
in its construction to the familiar electric 
‘horn’ used on automobiles. It consists of 
adiaphragm with an anvil at its center. 
A toothed wheel driven by a small electric 
motor strikes the anvil many times a sec- 
ond and causes it to vibrate vigorously. 
These vibrations produce the well-known 
warning tone, which carries over a consid- 
erable distance. The device is provided 
with a projector or horn the shape of which 
depends on whether it is desired to scatter 
the sound, to intensify it in horizontal di- 


_ fection, or to deflect it downward. Such 
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into the woods these days 
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motor-driven signals are now made much 
more powerful than automobile horns, and 
are wound for 110 or 220 volts, direct or 
alternating current, so that they can be 
connected to a lighting or power circuit, 
and do not require a separate low-voltage 
battery. 

“With such electric audible signals scat- 
tered throughout the plant, it becomes an 
easy matter to locate instantly any person 
to whom a code number has been assigned. 
For example, when the manager wishes to 
speak to one of the assistant superinten- 
dents, who may be anywhere in the plant, 
he simply tells the telephone operator to 
sound this particular man’s call. As ‘soon 
as this assistant superintendent hears his 
eall, he comes to the nearest telephone and 
reports, whereupon the operator connects 
him with the manager. 

“Tt would be rather inconvenient for the 
telephone operator to sound the various 
ealls by hand; therefore a special code-call- 
ing automatic instrument has been devel- 
oped for this purpose. The operator merely 
sets the desired person’s code number on a 
dial and pulls a lever. A contact-making 
mechanism is thereby set in motion, which 
closes the electric circuit and operates the 
code signals throughout the plant the re- 
quired number of times and then stops 
automatically. 

**TIn noisy and in open places, or in large 
factory lofts, the electric horns mentioned 
above constitute the most suitable type of 
signal. In offices they may be replaced by 
less loud electrie gongs, bells, buzzers, air 
whistles, or incandescent lamps.”’ 


Professor Karapetoff next proceeds to 
consider certain special types of industrial 
plants where a device of this kind would be 
especially useful. First of all, he says, 
there are steel-mills, which have buildings 
seattered over a particularly large area, 
with wide yards between He says: 

“Taking into consideration also the 
noisy character of such mills, the import- 
ance of acoustic signals will at once become 
apparent. 

“The large capital involved in the pro- 
duction of steel and the necessity for high- 
priced experts and for a very rigid organi- 
zation—all these factors make the installa- 
tion of an efficient code-calling system al- 
most imperative; the trifling expense in- 
volved is insignificant in comparison with 
the results. 

‘‘Ship-yards resemble steel-mills in so far 
as the needs for acoustic signals are con- 
cerned, with the added problem of incon- 
venience of direct communication between 
two parts of a ship’s hull or between two 
ships under construction. 

“Tn a textile-mill audible signals are es- 
sential on account of the deafening noise of 
hundreds of high-speed machines and spin- 
dles used in many departments. Since tele- 
phones are practically impossible in such 
noisy shops, and since the code system is 
here needed only for a comparatively small 
number of superintendents and engineers, 
each person should be given two or three 
eode numbers, in order that he may know 
where to go, and what to do. 

“The character of work in a large print- 
ing establishment is such that the produc- 
tion manager, the man in charge of the 
machinery, and a few other experts have to 
cover several floors. A code-calling system 
is therefore an essential adjunct in such a 





plant, and the signals employed vary ices 


powerful electric horns in noisy press-rooms 
down to gentle buzzers in the offices, 
“A modern coal-mine may have miles of 
passages and rooms underground, so that 
the superintendent, his assistants, the mas- 
ter mechanic, the electrician, ete., have to 
cover quite an extensive area. In some 
States the law prescribes mine phones at the 
main workings, and this requirement makes 
a code-calling equipment so much more im. 
portant. The superintendent may, be half 
a mile away from the nearest teléphone 
with no possible chance of hearing it e 
knowing whether he or some one ¢lse ig 
wanted. A system of powerful’ horns in- 
stalled throughout the mine and conneeted 
to a code-calling instrument’ outside the 
mine would instantly convey the call, 
‘‘A further improvement of this system 
might consist in providing the superinten- 
dent, the foreman, the electrician, ete., 
with portable telephones, which could be 
connected to the line wires at any point. 
“Audible signals could be made useful 
on large construction jobs, scattered over a 
considerable distance; for example, on 
large buildings, hydraulic dams, power- 
plants, bridges, aqueducts, transmission 
lines, and the like. Such audible signals 
may be used either in conjunction with 
temporary telephones, or without them. 
“The hazards of the sea to-day demand 
an equipment which will not only: fill the 
needs.of routine service, but which will also 
prove unfailingly efficient under the stress 
of emergency. The intercommunication 
and signal equipment is the nerve system 
of the ship. During emergencies it become 
the one and only means which enables the 
officers to direct and coordinate the opera- 
tions of the ship and its crew. A large 
number of electric horns have been recently 
installed on various United States naval 
vessels.” 





THE FIRST SIGN OF DISEASE 





~ XHAUSTION—that is the earliest 
sign of disease, according to the med- 
ical correspondent of The Times (London, 
July 5). He explains that he does not 
mean the familiar feeling of tiredness due 
to exertion, but inability to get the usual 
response to effort. When a man finds that 
he must exert more strength to get the 
same result, or in the field of mental effort 
that he can not ‘‘concentrate” easily, he 
should realize that something is the matter 
with him. The discovery of just what that 
“‘something”’ is, is the business of the doe- 
tor, of course; but the exhaustion should 
send its victim to his medical adviser post- 
haste, provided, as has already been said, 
it is something more than healthy fatigue. 
For example, the writer says: 
‘4 man has been accustomed to walk up 
a certain staircase briskly and without any 
discomfort. But now he finds that he has 
to slacken his pace a little or otherwise he 
will be short of breath when he gets to the 
top. Or, again, a man discovers that he is 
more than usually tired at the end of his 
day’s work and that he tends, in this state, 
to feel a little giddy or a little nervous and 
irritable. Or, again, a person of even temper 
begins to win a reputation for hastiness. 
He does not concentrate so well as he 
used to do, and small things irritate and 
annoy him. He is apt to lose his temper. 
“These men are ill, and the limits set 
upon their endeavors, mental or physical, 
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Note How This Spring Hanger > 
Adds to the Truck’s Life 


The front spring hanger of a truck appears to be a minor detail. 


In reality, it is a vital engineering point. 
fluences the very life of the truck. 


Its design actually in- 


Gramm-Bernstein front spring hangers are not extensions of the 


framed side-members. 


That is excellent passenger car practice. 


But a truck should have something much stronger and stouter. 
So we use a heavy cast steel hanger. 


B. A. Gramm learned this early in his nearly 20 years of truck- 
building. —The same care and engineering skill he applies to this 
oné thing is evident throughout the Gramm-Bernstein truck. 


One of the results we get is a much 
stauncher front end, far less liable 
to serious damage. 


Another is increased loading space 
back of the seat, on a proportion- 
ately shorter wheel-base. 


That, in turn, means a better load 
distribution. 


Fourth, and most important of all, 
is that this better load distribution 
makes the trucks steer better, 

und less on the road, and there- 
ore last longer. 


The motor truck has only one 
reason for existence—to haul freight 
satisfactorily and economically. 


It is obvious that Gramm - Bern- 

stein’s greater loading space in- 

creases the truck’s: usefulness as a 
ht carrier. 


It is equally obvious that our com- 
paratively shorter wheel-base adds 
greatly to tractive efficiency and to 
economy, and gives a shorter turn- 


ing radius for crowded or narrow 
streets. 


In other words, the results which 
our particular kind of front spring 
hanger helped us to get, are exactly 
the results a business man wants in 
his truck. 


Mr. Gramm pioneered the truck in- 
dustry. He built trucks when there 
were no others. 


He has always worked to make his 
trucks meet transportation needs 
with the greatest effectiveness and 
with corresponding economy. 


To this end he devised the trouble- 
proof transmission, the radiator 
shutter and shroud, and the other 
features which actually do make 
the Gramm - Bernstein a more de- 
pendable, more profitable, longer- 
lived truck. 


Gramm-Bernstein Trucks in 2, 2%, 
3% and 5-ton capacities, are now 
sold completely equipped, ready for 
the body—not an extra to buy. 


a Gramm - Bernstein Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio, U.S. A. 
; Pioneers Since 1901—Builders of the First Liberty (U. S. A.) Truck 
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All Gramm-Bernstein 
Transmissions are pro- 
vided with a pad for at- 
taching Gramm’s Basic 
Patent Power Take-off. 
Dealers‘and truck owners 
should assure themselves 
that any trucks purchased 
with power take-off do not 
infringe B. A. Gramm’s 
Basic Patent No. 1194994 



































































Find Out What 
TRAINING 
Means to YOU 


RS ac taa is why you 
succeed after intensive training. 
That is what it does for you. ‘Train- 
ing ing clears aver \ = cobwebs, dont 

spotli on the things you don’t 
know about your work, and makes 
you the master of any emergency. 


Don’t Fool 
yourself 


and Auditor 
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afford an indication of the extent of their 
disability. They are not suffering from 
muscular weakness in the sense that their 
muscles are damaged. They are not suf- 
fering from heart mischief in the sense that 
they have any heart disease. They are not 
suffering from disease at all if by that term 
is meant a breakdown of a particular organ. 
But they are on the way to disease, never- 


‘‘Recent research has shown that fatigue, 
tho it is felt in the muscles, really occurs in 
the brain and spina! cord—in other words, 
that the brain-cells get tired before the 
muscles they control. This explains why a 
man who is tired out on one occupation be- 
comes fresh and vigorous again when he 
changes over to another and so employs a 
new set of brain-cells—e.g., a game of golf 
after business, even tho the second occupa- 
tion may make greater demands on his mus- 
cles than the first. Now if we realize that 
tiredness or fatigue or exhaustion occurs 
in the brain-cells and nervous system and 
not in the muscles, and if we accept the 
view that the poisons of many diseases act 
primarily on this nervous system, we see at 
once how it comes about that the very earli- 
est presence of. disease is shown by tired- 
ness. The poisoned nervous system be- 
comes played out sooner than the healthy 
one. And the rate of exhaustion of the 
nervous system depends on the amount of 
poison present.” 


The public have recognized this fact, the 
writer thinks, more fully than the doctors, 
because every one knows that living pro- 
duces poisons which have to be carried 
away. After strenuous efforts more of 
these poisons are present than normally, 
and so, for the time being, the man will 
become exhausted more easily. He will 
tell you that he “feels too tired” to under- 
take any more efforts that day, and very 
soon he will go off torest. During sleep the 
body will gradually refresh his nervous sys- 
tem, so that he begins the new day on good 
terms. We read further: 

“This is the normal process. The ab- 
normal, the diseased, differs from it only in 
the fact that tiredness and exhaustion come 
on sooner and are got rid of with greater 
trouble. The doctor’s business—in the 
light of our new knowledge—is to find out 
why this is so. If he can not find out he 
fails to discover the real cause of the disease 
and will be forced to fall back upon treating 
the symptoms themselves—he will have to 
give drugs which may ‘tonic’ the patient, 
stop his palpitations, and so on. This is 
equivalent to ‘doctoring up’ a tired man 
with strong tea in order to keep him awake 
a few hours longer. 

‘‘Unhappily, it is by no means easy to 
get at the first causes of disease. We may 
know that disease is present, yet we may 
not be able to detect it. This merely means 
that our knowledge is faulty and should 
excite us to fresh efforts. It in no sense 
invalidates the truth of the view we have 
exprest. 
fering from exhaustion as a result of malaria 
acquired long before. 


very early stage. This can also be found, 
perhaps. He may be poisoning himself 


For instance, a man may be suf- | 
The malaria organ- | 


ism can often be found and treated. He | 
may be suffering from tuberculosis in a | 


from his own alimentary tract, and suitable | 


STEEL LOCKERS 





ye compliment a fore- 
man who keeps his 
department neat and orderly, 
You are pleased with the 
workman who is careful of 
his ‘tools and his machine. 


Set them an example by put- 
ting your factory in order. 
Good workmen often dress 
well; give them Durand Steel 
Lockers so that their clothes 
may be kept clean and safe. 
Send for catalogue of Durand Steel 
Lockers, or Durand Steel Racks, 


Counters, etc., in types suitable for 
every purpose. 


| DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 














Cover Your Walls i. 
with Pictures 


charts, drawings, etc., without in- 
juring the plaster, by using Moore 
Push-Pins (Glass Heads, Stee! Points), 
or Moore Push-less Hangers which hold ' 
up 4 100 pounds. 

Sold by hardware, stationery, 

drug and leans supply stores 10c packet 
everywhe: 


Moore Push-1 Pin Co., 133 Berkley St. Philadelphia 
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attention to this may make ‘a new man of 
him.” He may be addicted to drugs or 
aleohol. 

“But there is a cause, and the cause is 
notinthe symptoms. That is the cardinal 
fact. There is no such fundamental dis- 
ease'as ‘debility,’ ‘neurasthenia,’ ‘palpita- 
tion,’ and so on. These are symptoms of 
disease. The treatment of symptoms is 
helpful often, but it leads nowhere. The 
treatment of disease leads to a cure, and 
it also tends to focus attention upon what 
js still: more important—the prevention of 
disease. Once a man is infected with dys- 
entery you can not usually prevent him 
from becoming breathless. Breathlessness, 
in short, is not a preventable condition. 
But dysentery is. This is the problem in 
its essence.”” 





DIRT AND DISEASE IN CENTRAL 
EUROPE 





ILTH diseases are rampant in Central 
Europe. In. these diseases it is now 
known that it is the presence of vermin that 
is the exciting cause, and that vermin thrive 
on the unclean human body. A writer in 
The New Statesman (London) quotes a dis- 


‘tinguished physician who had just been 


traveling in the regions under discussion as 
saying that lack of soap and of all aids to 
cleanliness is the main cause, after under- 
feeding, of the appalling death-rate from dis- 
easein Central Europe, generally. Every- 
where in Austria, Hungary, Poland, Bo- 
hemia, Russia, and even Germany, typhoid, 
spotted typhus, dysentery, scurvy, and 
tuberculosis have increased; and there is 
lack of disinfectants, linen, and soap and, 
above all, of disinfecting-stoves or cham- 
bers. In Hungary these exist, but there 
is no coal to heat them, whereas in Czecho- 
Slovakia there is the coal but there are not 
the disinfecting-chambers. The writer of 
the article goes on: 


“The most disease-infested regions on 
the Continent now are Galicia, the Ukraine, 
and Hungary. In these countries thou- 
sands of soldiers meet—Russians returning 
home from Germany; Austrians, Hunga- 
rians, and Germans returning from Russia; 
Croatians and Serbs going southward, and 
Poles going northward. Dr. F. Blanchod, 
4French-Swiss, who recently visited Buda- 
pest on behalf of the Geneva Red Cross, 
and spent some time in a military depot 
there, where an attempt, at any rate, is 
made to receive all these different soldiers 
4s they pass through, sort them out into 
their different nationalities, and at the 
ame time rid them of vermin, describes 
them as being clad in rags and animals’ 
skins, chiefly sheepskins or goatskins, and 
Wearing greasy skin caps on their heads, 
their feet and legs being bandaged up in 
tags and untanned leather. ...... 

“All these unfortunate and filthy men 
are, in plain English, covered with lice, 
Which are the sole propagators of spotted 

: Many of them do their best to 
avoid going near any military depot which 
la means of disinfection, because their 

rags, once put into the disinfect- 
mber, simply fall to pieces, and as 
is no fresh clothing to give them in 
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Now this residence will have a 
soft-hued, even, artistic finish that 
no ordinary paint could give it. 
Now it will be proof against damp- 
ness—its appearance will be greatly 
improved, and it will retain its beauty 
for years. 


STONE-TEX will give any concrete, 
stucco, brick, stone or similar structure a 
beautiful, uniform, lasting finish. It is 
prepared specifically for use on masonry 
walls, and renders them dampproof—rain- 
proof—weatherproof. 

All masonry surfaces are more or less 
porous. Rain, melting snow, sleet, dew—are 
absorbed into the pores, causing a damp 
condition. The dampness, mingling with 
the dust from the streets, produces those 
unsightly streaks and spots that disfigure 
the building. 

Ordinary paints, being intended for wood, offer 
little resistance to moisture, when used on masonry, 
and soon crack, chip or peel off. STONE-TEX, 
which is a liquid cement coating, enters deep 
into the pores, fills all hair cracks, and ma es 
the walls hard as flint. Because of its damp- 
proofness, it far outlasts ordinary paints. Suitable 
for new or old walls and furnished in a variety of 
pleasing colors. 


_ If your brick, stucco, concrete or stone residence 
is disfigured, or damp and unsanitary, save the 
surface, have it “Stone-Textured”’ at once. 


Write for Stone-Tex booklet, 
with full details, color, etc. 


THE TRUSCON 
LABORATORIES 


Detroit, Michigan 


Problems of waterproofing, dampproofing and 
hardening cement have been the province of the 
Truscon Laboratories for many years. The 
organization of this well known company in- 
cludes a corps of expert chemists and chemical 
engineers, whose advice upon special problems 
in this field is at your disposal. This consulting 
service is without charge or obligation. 
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Just a Few of the 


Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie 
Hershey Chocolate Co., Hershey, Pa. 


H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis. 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
United States Panama Canal Lighthouses 


Prominent STONE-TEX Users: 


, oe. v 
Quaker Oats Co., Waverly, N. Y. 


Henry Ford, Dearborn, Mich. 
S. S. Kresge Residence, Detroit, Mich. 


Amer. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United States Rubber Co., New York City 


Great Lakes Engineering Co., Ashtabula, O. 








































































































HE first twinge 

of pain in your 

is Nature’s 

warning of impending 

trouble. The time is at 

hand for you to think 

seriously of the Coward 

Arch Support Shoe ‘for 
it is the approved shoe . 

for treating foot-weak- 


nesses. 

The Coward Arch 
Support Shoe firmly 
but gently supports the 
weakened muscles, 
resting them comfort- 
ably It is a most serv- 
iceable, shoe to wear; 
and its purpose is 
entirely con 

If you wear this 
shoe in time its use 
will be only tem- 

, so, when 
ature warns, 
don’t fail to act. 

; Address Dept. F 
JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich Street, N. Y. City 


(Near Warren Street) 
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Made of rich, ripe old air- 
cured Kentucky Natural Leaf. 
Unexcelled for chew or smoke. 


‘ 00 
Ten 10+ Twists*] 
If your dealer hasn't it, Paid 
send us his name, address E 
and a dollar bill and we will send 

you ten 10c twists, post paid. 
RYAN-HAMPTON TOBACCO CO. 
824 South Floyd Louisville, Ky. 














> Soldiers Soothe 
44 Skin Troubles 


with Cuticura 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum 25c.each. Sam- 
ples of “‘Cuticura, Dept. 6 B, Boston.”’ 





































insure maximum safety and minimum 
cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 


overloads and short circuits. An inex- 

pensive “Drop Out” Renewal Link re- 

stores a blown Economy Fuse to its 

original efficiency. The momy is the 

pioneer renewable fuse. As compared with 

the use of one-time fuses, itcuts annual fuse 
i costs i ly 80%. 





ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts., GEBSRSO, 5.5.4. 












against the fire and accident hazards of - 
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exchange, ‘they feel themselves worse off 
than before. Many of these men leave the 
depot wearing nothing but their sheepskins 
or overcoats, any apology for underclothing 
which they may have had having been de- 
stroyed in the process of disinfection. So 
anxious are some of them to avoid being 
examined or having their clothes disinfected 
that very often when a train of repatriated 
soldiers arrives at Budapest, Vienna, or some 
other place, the soldiers begin to jump off 
it as soon as it slackens down before arriv- 
ing at the railway station; and thus they 
enter a city without the authorities know- 
ing, and of course spread their lice and their 
disease. 

“Some of the men were already suffering 
from spotted typhus while on their journey, 
and had, of course, infected others. It is, 
indeed, often impossible to diagnose the 
disease unless a man’s skin has first been 
thoroughly washed with soap. Matters 
are still further complicated because a sol- 
dier, as a rule, will not say that he is ill until 
he can no longer crawl about. The hospit- 
als are overcrowded with diseased men 
lying on gray paper sheets which, of course, 
can not be either washed or boiled. There 
are not even bandages with which to dress 
the gangrenous sores which often accom- 
pany spotted typhus. They, too, are drest 
after a fashion with paper. The patients 
have neither blankets nor eiderdown quilts, 
nor even shirts to sleep in which are not all 
in rags; and as there is a great scarcity of 
coal there can be no proper heating.. The 
doctors can not operate because there is no 
means of sterilizing instruments, no soap, 
and no cotton-wool or bandages. 

“Before the war the mortality from 
spotted typhus was 6 to 7 per cent.—that 
is, in the countries suffering from it, Silesia, 
Poland, Russia, and Galicia. Now it ex- 
ceeds 20 per cent. The International Red 
Cross Medical Commission personally found 
more than 12,000 cases of this disease in the 
Ukraine. In some parts of the country, 
moreover, 30 per cent. of the people were 
infected with syphilis, brought, of course, 
by soldiers returning home or passing 
through, while Dr. Blanchod says that he 
himself saw on railway-station platforms 
in Transylvania people in the most highly 
infectious stage of smallpox, whom nobody 
apparently thought of quarantining. In 
Transylvania and in Austria smallpox dur- 
ing the war has wrought more havoc than 
anywhere else, because there has becn no 
compulsory vaccination.” 


Germany was once accounted a clean 
country, but it is so no longer. Nothing, 
the writer says, shows what a change the 
war has wrought in Germany more than 
the triumphal progress of dirt. He goes on: 


““Only two years ago this dirt was not 


| noticeable, altho even then the most accept- 
| able present which could be made to any 


one was a piece of toilet soap. Now, how- 
ever, dirt stalks about the streets and the 
country—naked and wunashamed. The 
streets of Munich, for instance, are grimy, 
the outside of the houses blackened, partly 
by not having been cleansed, partly from 
the smoke of turf and of bad coals. As for 
the tramways, their paint is blistered and 
they look generally dilapidated, all their 
neat blue prewar color having disappeared. 
All the public buildings, post-offices, etc., 
are similarly neglected and unkempt, with 
strips of torn proclamations hanging from 


| the walls. Even in the best cafés and 





restaurants the glasses and crockery arp 
doubtfully clean, and before any one ean 
eat or drink from either he must wipe them 
with his paper serviette. Dirt, indeed, 
seems to be omnipresent and omni 

tent. The people’s ragged clothing jg 
dirty, the streets are dirty, the howses 
even are dirty. It is impossible for any 
one to go about without soiling his gar- 
ments, to say nothing of his hands, And 
afterward, when one gets out of these areas 
ravaged by the war and the blockade, what 
remains in the memory is not so much the 
poor food as the dirt, the universal dirt,” 





DISEASES OF JULY AND AUGUST 





HESE months stand forth prominently 

in medical statistics as pointing out 
diseases requiring particular attention, we 
are.told by an editorial writer in American 
Medicine (New York, July). By way of 
example, he says, one need but note the 
tendency for typhoid fever and malaria to 
increase markedly, despite the fact that 
methods for their control are thoroughly 
understood. He goes on: 


“The vacation tendency is responsible 
for many deaths, particularly those of a 
violent nature. During 1916 approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. of the deaths from 
violent. causes occurred during these two 
months. The increased use of automo- 
biles, the extension of transportation, the 
growing speed along the highways suffice 
to account for the fact that the mortality 
from violent causes in 1916 was fully 3,000 
more than during the year 1911. -The 
Safety-First Movement has much to ac- 
complish in this direction, altho the marked 
decrease due to the institution of a safe and 
sane Fourth of July has had some effect 
upon the relative mortality, even if it has 
not greatly affected the total results. A 
considerable improvement has been noted 
in deaths from congenital debility, exclud- 
ing premature births, which, as a rule, begin 
to increase during the month of July. A 
noteworthy decrease in deaths from this 
eause to the extent of 1,200 lives was evi- 
denced in 1916 over 1911. It is striking 
to note that the gross mortality from 
diarrhea and enteritis under two years 
decreased very slightly during the five- 
year interval from 1911 to 1916, tho the 
total figures referred to must: be recognized 
as representing results from a larger regis- 
tration area during 1916 than during 1911. 
Despite this fact, however, there was a 
total decrease of approximately 2,000 re- 
corded deaths from the cause under dis- 
cussion. That this effect is real rather than 
apparent is shown by a gross increase of 300 
deaths from diarrhea and enteritis, two 
years and over, in the same five-year period. 
Fortunately, the summer is not the time for 
epidemics of contagious diseases, and meas- 
les, scarlet fever, whooping-cough, diph- 
theria, influenza, and even tuberculosis 
show considerably lowered mortalities be- 
ginning with July. Bronchitis, bronchial- 
pneumonia, and pneumonia similarly are 
relatively inactive during the _ hottest 
months of the year. The main factors 
apparently involved in the mortality of 
July and August include flies and mosqul- 
toes, a lack of sanitation of food and water 
supplies, the depressing effects of high heat - 
and humidity, and a lack of precaution 
against the hazards involved in transpor- 
tation of various kinds, plus the dangers 
inherent in the games and sports of the 
summer-time.” 
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Smooth as her hands! 


$1 % The Standard Gem Set 


includes frame and han- 

dle, stropping device 
and seven Damaskeene Blades 
in compact, velvet-lined case. 
Other Gem Sets up to $10. 


Do you enjoy every day the pride of a Smoother 
Face;—the comfort of a refreshed and silken skin;— 
the satisfaction of time saved;—the absolute content 
of a perfect shave P 


You should;—you can;—with a Gem. 


Gem Damaskeene Blades—keen as Damascus 
steel—are extraordinarily keen, tough, durable. 


Patented processes developed during 39 years’ 
study of the shaving problem have standardized the 
hardening, tempering and grinding processes of man- 
ufacture. These blades—keen as Damascus steel— 
are keen-p/us, tough-plus, vitality-plus. 


The Gem frame, which holds the blade against 
your face at the Universal Angle, that, too, is a fac- 
tor in your shaving satisfaction. No adjustment is 
necessary. 


Fit a Gem blade in a Gem frame and fearn— 
today—the shaving content that millions of Gem 


users know. You will get the full service you can 


ask from any razor. Y ou will get a Smoother Face. 


Are you sure you shave correctly? There is a way to get 
a better shave with any razor. It is told in ‘‘Smoother 
Faces and How to Get One.’’ Shall we send you a copy? 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORP., New York 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W. Montreal 
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You can save money by wearing W.L. las 
the best known shoes in the world. Sold 
las own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and 
the bottom guarantees the best shoes in s 
fort and service that can be produced for 


Since 1883 W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price hasbeen stampedon the bottom of theshoes 
beforethey leave the factory. The stamped price 
ed; this protects the wearers 
against unreasonable profits and has saved them 
millions of dollars on their footwear. 

The stamped price is W.L.Douglas personal guar- 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 
paid for them. The prices are the 
where—they cost no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- If W.L.Douglasshoes 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in this nnot be obtained in 
country. They are the leaders everywhere. W.L. your vicinity, order 
Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are made direct from factory 
out of the finest leather the market by mail, Parcel Post 
with a style endorsed by the leaders of charges prepaid. 
America’s fashion centers; they combine qual- Write for Illustrated 
ity, style and comfort equal to other makes sell- Catalog showing how 
ing at higher prices. ; 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest bd, 

paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 

and supervision of experienced men, all working 

with an honest determination to make the best ?™*. ¥- =. Dougias Shoe Co. 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
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SHOES 
Best intheWorld 
$4.00 $4.50$5.00 





CAUTION 
Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L, Douglas 
shoes with his name 
and price stamped 
on the bottom. 


e every- 











to order by mail, 


161 SPARK STREET 
BROCKTON, MASS. 












STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Free Book- 





Send for this Free 118 Page Book. 

It tellshow you can gaina thor- 

ough knowledge of law in your 

spare time, as 40,000 others are doing. Splendid op- 
portunities in the profession of law. Basi 


ness today needs law trained men. 


pay $1,000, or more. Milli are wasted annually be- gives experiences of successful law 
i of cheapest ways to ship. You canbe a trained men, and tells how you ad 
traffic expert—stop losses—make big monep s a) nea fo law Under guidance of  Ex- 
high- President Taft an ot! 
learn atHome—Book Free * specialized and ‘cusinent eitheditios. 
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MADE IN BOND 
U.S. GUARANTEE 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


PEACF 


August 20.—According to a Paris report 
the signing of the Peace Treaty by 
Austria is delayed when the Austrian 
delegation informs the Supreme Coun. 
cil that it will be necessary to take the 
completed text of the Treaty to Vienna 
to be approved before the delegates 
ean sign it. 

A Berlin dispatch states that a bill 
providing ways and means for carrying 
out the peace terms is presented to the 
National Assembly of Germany at 
Weimar. It is a far-reaching measure 
and establishes control of various 
activities in commerce, finance, and 
industries, in order to meet the re- 
sponsibilities laid on Germany by the 
conditions of peace. 

August 23.—Information reaches London 
to the effect that a settlement of the 
Italian peace claims has practically 
been reached. Fiume is to be a free 
city and the adjacent territory will be 
given to the Jugo-Slavs. The Italian 
claim to Dalmatia is also abandoned. 

The Foreign Relations Committee in the 
United States Senate by a vote of 
9 to 8 decide on an amendment of the 
Peace Treaty providing that the Ger- 
man concessions in Shantung shall be 
restored to China instead of being 
given to Japan. 

A Paris report states that such nations 
as Italy and Roumania are on the 
point of taking action in support of 
their respective claims without ref- 
erence tothe Peace Conference, plead- 
ing in excuse that the delays of the Con- 
ference are bringing on a state of chaos. 

The American Relief Administration 
closes its Paris office, thus formally end- 
ing its work in Europe. 

According to advices from Paris, the 
Supreme Council sends a note to the 
Roumanian Government containing a 
warning that reparations under the 
German and Austrian treaties will be 
entirely cut off if the Roumanians 
continue to make requisitions in Hun- 
gary, and that all requisitions already 
made will be deducted from Roumania’s 
share in the indemnity to be paid by 
Austria. 

August 26.—The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee adopts fifty amend- 
ments to the Peace Treaty, proposed 
by Senator Fall, of New Mexico. 

The Belgian Senate unanimously ap- 
proves the Peace Treaty, says a 
Brussels report. 'The Chamber of Dep- 
uties ratified the Treaty on August 8. 





CENTRAL POWERS 


August 20.—Martial law is declared by the 
German authorities in Upper Silesia, 
says a report from Warsaw, following 
fierce engagements between insurgents 
and Berlin troops. 

August 21.—Martial law has been pro- 
claimed throughout Hungary, says 4 
Budapest dispatch to Copenhagen. 

A dispatch from Vienna states that an 
anti-Jewish movement has been begun 
in Budapest, which city is said to be 
placarded with an anti-Jewish maml- 
festo. 

Collisions take place between German and 
American sailors at Neufahrwasser, says 
a Copenhagen report, resulting in the 
wounding of several civilians and one 
German seaman. i Ps 

August 22.—Dispatches from Vienna 
Garich announce the withdrawal of 
Archduke Joseph from the Hungarian 

Government. The formation of a new 

Hungarian cabinet is reported, in which 

Count Julius Andrassy is said to have 

been appointed Minister of Foreign 

Affairs. i 

Friedrich Ebert takes oath as Inperta 

President of the German Republic at 
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Weimar, according to advices from that 


city. : 

August 23.—Spartacan outbreaks occur in 
several large towns in Germany, says a 
Berlin report. 2 ‘ 
According to information received at 
Geneva, Germany is said to be planning 
a League of Nations, hoping for the ad- 
herence of Russia, Austria, and Hun- 
gary, and later of Italy, Japan, and the 
smaller nations dissatisfied with the 
Paris Conference. ; 
The Supreme Council, according to Paris 
advices, considers the question of send- 
ing troops to Silesia to quell the strike 
disorders there. , 

It is announced from Berlin that an inter- 
Allied mission from that city will go to 
Upper Silesia to investigate conditions 
in that region. 

August 25.—The 5th and 50th United 

States Infantry regiments, which are 
now in the United States, have been 
ordered to Silesia, says a report from 

Coblenz. 

A Paris report says that the Roumanian 
Cabinet refuses to accept the decision 
of the Peace Conference relative to the 
division of Banat, a province in south- 
eastern Hungary which was divided be- 
tween Roumania and Serbia. 


August 26.—A Berlin dispatch says that 
5,000,000 Germans have filed with the 
Bureau of Immigration applications 
for permission to leave Germany. 

Disturbances still continue as a result of 
the strike in Upper Silesia. 


RUSSIA 


August 20.— Anti-Bolshevik forces in 
Ukraine, advancing northward from 
Odessa, capture three towns on the 
Dnieper River, according to an official 
statement from the Soviet Army Head- 
quarters received in London. 


August 21.—A wireless communication re- 
ceived in London from the Russian Bol- 
shevik War Office admits that the Red 
forces have been defeated in Ukraine 
and Lower Russia and are retreating. 

The evacuation of Lithuania by the 
Germans is begun, says a note sent to 
the Entente Powers by the German 
Government. 


August 22—A Copenhagen report states 
that Polish troops administer a crush- 
ing defeat to the Bolsheviki, and that 
the Soviet forces are being pursued 
everywhere. 

A Bolshevik wireless communication 
received in London states that the 
Reds have defeated their enemies 
northeast of Lapshanishkaaya, cap- 
turing a thousand prisoners and a 
number of machine guns. 


August 23.—The Bolshevik fleet in the 
Gulf of Finland has been completely 
disabled and the defenses of Kronstadt, 
bombarded by British war-ships, have 
been destroyed, according to Stock- 
holm reports. 

Ambassador Morris, who was sent by the 
State Department from Tokyo to Omsk 
to report on Siberian conditions, ad- 
vises the Government that the next 
thirty days probably will see a crisis in 
the affairs of the Kolchak Govern- 
ment. The Ambassador urges the 
recognition of Kolchak if he succeeds 
m surviving the crisis. 


August 24—Reports from Copenhagen 
state that Ukrainian troops under 
General Petliura have captured Kief, 

ng the whole of Polodonia, and 
parts of Volhynia. 


August 25.—According to a report from 
Coblenz the American military au- 
ties are in possession of details 
organization of a large German 
volunteer corps in the Baltic provinces, 
having for its object the support of the 

L reactionary movement against 


the Soviet 


a 























First Printing, 750,000 Copies 


Harold Bell Wright 


has given to the “heart of the world” a book that will 
strengthen human faith to happiness 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT, sweet and appealing in its pathos 
and vibrant with the local color of the mysti' enchanted Ozarks—The 
Shepherd of the Hills country— marks the author’s greatest advance in story 
telling charm. Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, Judy and Betty Jo are wonderful 
creations. There are thrilling incidents related with such vivid realism that 
one reads with breathless interest: And yet the fascinating power of the 
story is rather in the clean-cut analysis of life and character, and in the 
skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of life’s invisible forces out of 
which the thrilling incidents come. 


Full Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 Everywhere 


Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Nearly Eight Million Sold 
That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills— The Calling 
of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth— Their 
Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 








“A ltersry gem that wiltive” Lhe Uncrowned King 60 ca 


Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 
231-233 W. Monroe St. E. W. Reynolds, President 








Note—You must see The Shepherd of the Hills nowin Ten Reel Motion Picture. Scenario 
and Direction in every detail by Harold Bell Wright—PERSONALLY. 


Harold Bell Wright Story-Picture Corporation 
Pomona, Cal. E. W. Reynolds, President Los Angeles 
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>200 to *2000 


For story ideas that can be used in 
Motion Pictures 


Stars and Producers Are Searching the Country 
For New Workable Photoplays 





As stated in this an- 

nouncement, I am willing 
to pay any price within 
reason for good workable 
photoplay plots suitable to 
my needs. I have seen 
enough of the Palmer Plan : t 
to know that it will show a ODAY, “The Play's the Thing,” in motion pictures. Producers today 
writer how to put his stories j are willing to pay you $100 to $500 for a clever short comedy—$500 to 
in @ form that will enable $2000 for a five-reel dramatic script—and they will protect your 
me to give them proper con- rights as author. 
sideration. The stories we This is why: Five years ago you went to the “movies” for the novelty 
have purchased from P te 
Palmer Plan sindents ore of it. Today, the novelty is gone. You want to see a real play. The re- 
the best evidence of the value sult is a famine in story plots. For the studios around Los Angeles alone 
of Palmer Plan training. need approximately 3000 new stories each year. 
I urge every man or woman Producers must have new material—for with the change in public 
of creative ability to enroll taste, a good, new plot is the basis of any successful production. And as 
in the Palmer Plan, for yet not enough people have been trained to write for the screen. Literary 
the market was never so ability is not the thing required for photoplay writing. For the story is 
bare of clever new plays as told not in words, but in the language of pictures. What is needed is an 
imagination that can weave stories with action. 


it is today. 
AL E. CHRISTIE 
President Christie Film A FAMINE IN IDEAS ; 
Company With this serious condition facing the motion picture industry—a veritable 

famine in story ideas—Frederick Palmer, formerly a staff writer for Keystone, 
Triangle, William Fox and Universal; a man who in nine months wrote P 

fifty-two scenarios for the Universal Company,—was induced to start the Palmer Photoplay Institute 

to encourage photoplay writing. 


SEND FOR THIS 


Our Booklet, ‘“‘The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing,” explains the Palmer Plan 4a RS oe 


in detail. In it you will find the autographed endorsement of the Palmer Plan by prac- S08 
tically every big star and producer. Z ay 
Under the Palmer Plan you are furnished with a handbook and cross references 


o we 
: © 
to scenarios that have been produced. Under the Palmer Plan you also receive Poses PP 
= 


one year’s free advisory service—personal constructive criticism of your manu- Z. ys Sf 
scripts by Mr. Palmer. Os’ ¥£ oe 
Mrs. Kate Corbaley, former photoplaywright for Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 4¢ Vv s > 
Drew, is at the head of our special marketing service. In constant touch Py ° e 
with the studios, she knows their needs. And her sole work is to help 4 Pes oot? 
our students sell their photoplays. Fa o LM or” 
Since we star’ a little over a vear ago, many of our students P Ay ee or 
have sold their plays, some for as high as $1000. A number of our ray Pie 
students have already taken positions at the studios. gq Po a) Os 
Photoplay writing is now a highly paid art. It offers Y e oS e 
an unusual opportunity for any one with story-telling Fa < oe rae OKe 
ability. A simple story with one good thought is enough. > Coe 
For movies are made for the masses. Our booklet, “The #4 a tye J 
Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing," explains how 4 g * Kes 
to learn this new art. A postal card brings it to vou. o* oe es 
If you are interested at all, we urge you to write 4 @ &3 oo & 


us now while this matter is before you. Fill Foes o & a Pe 
out the coupon. hod - Ss 3 
f. SEES KF PK HK 
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THE BUILDERS 


UST as Goodrich De Luxe Truck 

Tires by their marked economy in 
long haul trucking build out the expan- 
sion of cities— 


So they build cities up, helping to 
rear metropolitan sky-scrapers, public 
edifices, and every_type of building 
small and large. 


As their Velvet Tread, extra thick, 
adds miles and miles to the long haul, 
linking city to city, and town to country; 
so it adds more loads, quicker loads, 
bigger loads to the short haul in the 
great work of construction. 


Every hour in the erection of a 


building, from the first excavation to 
the last delivery of material for the 
uppermost structure, the economy of 
the De Luxe Tires is cutting down the 
cost of building— 


In oil and gasoline saved; in less 
wear and tear on the truck; and in 
tires, whose rubber compound, specially 
surface toughened, wears slowly, and 
evenly without chipping. 


Goodrich Distributor Service Sta- 
tions, skillful, and quick in changing of 
old tires to hew, add to the economy of 
De Luxe Tires by keeping a truck on 
the job. 


ADJUSTMENT—10,000 MILES 












eS FOREIGN 
20.—An Imperial rescript, issued in 
-and made public by the Japanese 
at Washi nm, announces re- 
¥orms ix the government of Korea look- 
toward home rule for that province. 
ing, its eventual establishment on the 
same footing with Japan proper. 
21—Four Mexican bandits are 
by the American troops on a puni- 
tive expedition in Mexico for the pur- 
pose of apprehending the bandits who 
recently held two American aviators for 
onicon f the Finnish Cabinet 
“Th nization of the Finnish Cabine 
4 completed under Premier Vennola, 
says a Helsingfors dispatch. 
Seven of the Mexican bandits who robbed 
the sailors from the United States steam- 
ship Cheyenne, stationed off Tampico, 
have been apprehended by the Carranza 
authorities, according to an official re- 
received by the Mexican Consul 
at Galveston, Texas. : 
Viseount Grey, the new British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, ‘will sail for 
New York on September 16, according 
to an announcement from London. 


August 23.—W hat is regarded as an impor- 
tant step toward the adoption of mea- 
sures tending to prevent clashes between 
Mexico and the United States is the 
statement to press representatives of 
Louis Cabrera, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and generally regarded as the 
mouthpiece of the present Mexican 
Administration, that an agreement for 

. reciprocal border guard service should 
besigned by the Mexican and American 
governments. 

August 24—The 300 American cavalry 
troops who have been conducting a 
campaign to overtake the Mexican 
bandits who held two American avia- 
tors for ransom abandon the chase and 
return to the United States. 


August 25.—Belgian authorities take of- 
ficial possession of the district of 
Malmédy, which was ceded to Ger- 
many by Belgium under Article 34 of 
the Peace Treaty. 


Major James P. Yancey, commander 
of the American punitive expedition 
into Mexico, confirms previous re- 
rts to the effect that Jesus Renteria, 
yandit leader, was killed by Lieut. 
R. H. Cooper from an airplane. 


August 26.—A Brussels dispatch an- 
nounces that King Albert and Queen 
Elizabeth will depart for the United 
States on September 22, and_ will 
remain in this country one month. 

After he has visited Paris, the Shah of 
Persia will go to the United States 
for @ visit, according to Constantinople 
advices. 






DOMESTIC 


August 20.—By a vote of 57 to 19 the 
Senate decides on a repeal of the Day- 
light Saving Law, thus overriding the 
President’s veto. 

Attorney-General Palmer declares that 
small dealers are more to blame for 
“present high prices than the “big 
fellows,” and hence he asks for elimina- 
tion from‘the Federal Control Act of the 
section exempting from regulation deal- 
ers with an annual business of less than 
a hundred thousand a year. 


Representative Johnson, of Washington, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, in- 
troduces a drastic bill prohibiting 
immigration to the United States for 
two years, extending the present pass- 
port system, and requiring immigrants 
Who wish to become citizens in this 
country to take prompt steps to do so 
under penalty of deportation. 

Plans are being considered by the United 
States Navy for an airplane flight 

teross the Pacific Ocean. Commander 

: who first crossed the Atlantic, 











in understood to be oa pre 
tions for the proposed: Pacific flight. 

The hope of the Administration that the 
Peace Treaty may be ratified without 
reservations embodied -in the ratifying 
resolution vanishes when Senator Pitt- 
man’s resolution for separate reserva- 
tions meets with determined opposi- 
tion from the Republican reservation- 
ist senators. 

Gen. John J. Pershing, Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, will sail for the United States 
on September 1, according to a cable 
received in Washington. ' 


August 21.—A resolution is introduced 
in the Senate providing that reports on 
incomes be made available. to ~ the 
Congressional investigating committee 
in order that the people may know who 
are the profiteers. 

The Government resumes war-time Con- 
trol of sugar, and it is announced that 
any dealer who ‘charges more than 
11 cents a pound is likely to’ lose his 
license to do business. 

The first comprehensive plan for. killing 
the League of Nations, so far as the 
United States is concerned, is outlined 
when a number of objecting Senators 
meet and. map out a program under 
which all parts of the United States are 
to be reached by speakers who will in- 
form the people of the reasons why the 
League’s rejection is desirable. 


August 22.—The House of Representatives 
passes the bill amending the Food-Con- 
trol Act, which includes clothing among 
necessaries and provides a punishment 
of two years in jail and a fine of $5,000 
for profiteers. 


August 23.—Secretary Lansing announces 
that on and after October 1 passports 
will be issued to tourists going ‘to 
France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and northern Africa except Egypt. 

The Red Cross outlines a program of 
ace-time service in the United States 
in connection with its announcement 
that it expects to raise $15,000,000 
early in November. One of the main 
features of the program will be the 
extension of nursing service to rural 
communities. 


August 24.—An airplane race in which 
forty-three machines take part, fourteen 
of them Canadian, starts on a course 
between New York and Toronto. 


August 25.—President Wilson in a message 
to Congress asks that the passport law 
in effect during the war be continued 
for one year after the signing of peace, 
to] prevent an influx of aliens to the 
United States. 


President Wilson grants the railroad shop- 
men increased pay of four cents an hour 
against the fifteen to twenty-seven 
cents increase demanded. In connec- 
tion with granting this increase the 
President issues a statement to the 
people in general and another to the 
shopmen, suggesting that he considers 
further increases of wages inadvisable 
at this time because of their leading to 
an increase of the cost of living. 


August 26.—American aviators are the 
first to complete the round-trip flights 
between New York and Toronto in the 
International Airplane Race, Lieut. 
James Plumb with Sergt. Ralph Kratz 
being the first to complete the trip. 

Federal agents carrying warrants for up- 
town saloon-keepers, begin a general 
round-up of violators of the war-time 
prohibition act in New. York City. 

The Executive Committee of the railway 

shopmen notify Director-General Hines 
that they can not accept as a basis for 
settlement the four-cent raise proposed 
by President Wilson. A general vote 
has been ordered of the local unions to 
decide whether they wish to strike or to 
accept the proposed raise. 
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wx DIAMONDS 22 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 43 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons 
of Boston has been one of the leading diamond import- 
ing concerns in America selling to jewelers. However, a 
lenge business is done-direct by mail with customers 
at importing prices! Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds that 
should surely interest any present or pr spective 
diamond purchaser: . 





Secs 
~ 
1 carat, $145.00 


This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy and 
perfectly cut. Mounted in 
Tiffany style, 14k. solid gold 
setting. Money refunded 
unless entirely satisfied. 





Ladies’ All Platinum 
Diamond Ring, 
$248.00 


Six blue white perfectly cut 
diamonds set un sides of the 


‘di 
al gig — $145 ring. Large center stone is fine 


blue white color, perfectly cut 
and of exceptional brilliancy. 
Ring is exquisitely hand-carved 
and pierced. Our price 

direct to you.....+++ $248 


[A Jew weights and prices 
of other diamond. rings— 
Mearat . . $ 31.00 








Men’s Green Gold Micarat . . 50.00 
Diamond Ring, Mearat . . 73.00 
$280.00 1% carats 217.00 

Fine blue white perfectly |2carats . . 530.00 


eut diamond, embedded in 
solid platinum Ring is 
handsomely hand-carved in 
Egyptian design. 


Money refunded if 


[not en tirely satisfied | 








If desired, rings will be 
sent to your bank or any 
Express Co. with privilege 
of examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full value 
for all time goes with cvery 
purchase, 
Write today for this?™” 
valuable catalog on 
How to Buy Diamonds. 


This book is beautifully ilins- 
trated. Tells how to judge, 
select and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they, mine, cut and 
market diamonds. This book 
shows weights, sizes and 
prices of a Million Dollars’ 
Worth of Diamonds. 


A copy will be mailed to 
you PREE on receipt of 
your name and address. 








Also Write for FREE 128-page 
Catalog of Jewelry, Watches, Silver, Ete. 
A Splendid Guide for the Gift Buyer 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
347 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Ag : Amsterd London and Paris 























“THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
MIN ON THE BODY.” A most interest- 

ing little volume on a widely discussed 
topic, by the famous Dr. Paul Du Bois of the Univer- 
sity of Berne. 60 cts. net; by mail, 64 cts. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 











A SINGLE DRopP 
LASTS A WEEK 


he most centrated and exe 
be by ever made. Proe 
Faced without alcohol. A singie 


1 to me $1.5 
r, or Lilac. 

ily: of the Valley or Violet, ie 

Send 20 cts. silver or stamps for 


ture 


p lasts a week. 
Bottle like pictu 


bove in less con- 
pe. (usual perfume form 


ea E., five %e Doslcomat 
size as picture, different 
—he 
Sthere fe no better 
| Send for Miniature 
BOTTLE 2 


ast s? s ry 
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| INVESTMENTS ~-AND - FINANCE 














OUR RAILWAY CAPITALIZATION 
COMPARED WITH INDUSTRIAL 
INVESTMENTS 


N idea of the large part of the total 

working capital of the country which 
has been absorbed by the railroads is 
presented in a pamphlet recently issued 
by President E. B. Leigh, of the Chicago 
Railway Equipment Company. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Leigh’s figures, the present 
value of the railways, including both 
roads and equipment, is $16,148,532,502, 
as against a total capitalization in all the 
manufacturing industries of the country 
of $22,790,980,000. Of this complete 
capitalization of nearly $39,000,000,000, 
the railroads account for approximately 
forty per cent. Mr. Leigh’s figures for the 
railways and leading industries run as 
follows: 





Value of railway road and equipment........ $16,148,532,502 
Capital invested in iron and steel 4,281,998, 
Capital invested j 034,209, 
Capital invested in textiles 2,810,848,000 
Capital invested EP TE 2,174,387,000 
Capital invested in lumber Le, 
Capital invested in (433,176, 
Capital invested in | aed 1,015,715,000 
Capital invested in metals (not iron and steel) 1,013,632,000 
Capital invested in stone 987,328,000 
Capital invested in vehicles 

oo Ohta a anneal 803,496,000 
Capital invested in leather................. 743,347,000 
Capital invested in railroad repair shop... . . 417,706,000 

invested im tobacco................ 303,840,000 

Capital invested in all industries (embracing 

over 75 distinct groups)................ 2,047,842,000 


“The railroad problem is the most 
important internal question before the 
country to-day,” comments The Bache 
Review (New York), in presenting this 
array of statistics. ‘“‘Upon its correct 
decision depends the ultimate prosperity 
of the nation. This will be evident to the 
most prejudiced antagonist of the rail- 
roads themselves, if he will only consider 
what the preponderant investment of the 
country’s capital in railroads is, as com- 
pared with all other industries. . . . What 
must happen to the country’s entire 
financial structure if forty per cent. of its 
make up, being now in trouble, is allowed 
to drift into disaster?’ 

Aside from the indirect effects of such a 
disaster, which would reach into every 
eorner of the nation, a great many small 
security - holders would be directly af- 
fected. ‘“‘The only idea in the minds 
of many people regarding railroad securi- 
ties,” writes Samuel H. Beach, president 
of the Savings- Banks Association of the 
State of New York, “is that they are 
mainly owned and held by the very 
wealthy.” It is a fact, according to Mr. 
Beach, that ‘‘the major portion of the 
liquid wealth of the nation consists of the 
small accumulations of the many rather than 
of the larger holdings of the few,” and a 
considerable part of these small accumula- 
tions is invested in railroad securities. 
As Mr. Beach is quoted in The American 
Banker: 


“The Savings-Banks Association of the 
State of New York, of which I have the 
honor to be the president, comprises in its 
membership 139 of the 141 mutual savings- 
banks in the State. These mutual savings- 
banks have no stockholders and no stock. 
The trustees receive no pay for their 
services and every dollar the savings- 
banks earn, beyond the actual cost of 
doing business, belongs to the depositors. 
It is needless to say these banks are popular 
with the people, for over one-third of the 
entire population of New York State, 
counting every man, woman, and child, 








are depositors in mutual savings-banks. 
To be exact, there are over 3,500,000 de- 
positors who have to their aggregate credit 
the enormous sum of over two billions of 
dollars. 

‘‘There are similar mutual savings-banks 
in fourteen other States, the total number 
being 615, which own approximately $850,- 
090,000 of railroad securities. These securi- 
ties belong to over 9,000,000 people who 
are depositors in the widely scattered 
mutual savings-banks of the nation. 

“‘Savings-banks are required by law to 
invest the money of their depositors as 
speedily as possible in certain and specifi- 
cally designated high-class securities, and 
among them of necessity are those issued 
by the railroads. 

“Besides the savings-bank depositors 
there are thirty-two million citizens hold- 
ing life-insirance policies; and railroad 
securities form a large block in the in- 
vestments of tlie companies by which 
these policies are issued. In addition to 
these are millions of small depositors in 
trust companies, national banks, and State 
banks; also hundreds of universities, 
thousands of trust estates, and individual 
investors, so that in all, fifty million people— 
a full half of all the people in the nation— 
comprising mainly the middle class—made 
up of business men, mechanics, clerks, 
laborers, the widow and the orphan—are 
vitally interested in having the railroads 
returned to private ownership under such 
terms and conditions as will render present 
outstanding bonds desirable to retain and 
future issues attractive as an investment.” 


In the course of a general review of 
government operation of railways, which 
appears in the same issue of The American 
Banker (August 25), President Charles E. 
Mitchell, of the National City Bank, New 
York, takes up some financial aspects 
of the matter to this effect: 


“The roads were free from hampering 
restrictions, and yet the net earnings fell 
off $285,000,000, compared with the 
previous year, the railroads earning only 
seventy-five per cent. of the amount which 
the Government had guaranteed them 
as rental. Notwithstanding the increases 
in rates, which were far greater than 
private management had ever dreamed of 
asking, and which produced greater gross 
revenue by $865,000,000, the people of 
our country, after suffering inferior service, 
were called upon as taxpayers to advance 
$210,000,000, the amount by which the 
net earnings failed to equal the guaranteed 
rental. In other words, the American 
people paid $865,000,000 more in rates 
for inferior service and were taxed $210,- 
000,000 in addition, so that the true cost 
to the people of one year of Federal 
operation amounted to $1,075,000,000. 
With these figures before you, I need not 
repeat that the popular passion for gov- 
ernment ownership and operation has 
materially cooled Reshon the past year. 

‘The Railroad Administration, through 
appreciation of necessities of war-condi- 
tions or otherwise, increased the wage- 
bill of our railroads within one year 
$965,000,000, which advance followed an 
advance made by the companies them- 
selves in the previous year, so that the 
total advances in the yearly wage-bill 
arising since our entry into the war are 
no less than $1,260,000,000. The annual 
wages paid by our railroads to-day aggre- 
gate $3,000,000, an amount equiva- 
lent to the gross earnings of all roads dur- 
ing the year 1915. Considering that the 
war-time increase in prices of railroad 
materials has added to operating costs 
between $500,000,000 and $600,000,000 
annually, and that the yearly wage-scale 





has been increased by $1,260 

while the entire advance in oe 
added only about — $1,000,000,000 { 
annual railroad revenues, it will be clearly 
seen that the railroad financial situation js 
far worse than it has ever been before 
Much as we may dislike the thought, 
further increase in rates to compensate, in 
large measure, for this increase in operat. 
ing expenses, is inevitable. While there 
may be some hope that the cost of coal 
and rails and other supplies may come 
down and the increased volume of traffic 
may compensate for such increases as 
remain, it is difficult, in view of the polit- 
ical aspect of the situation, to believe 
that railroad wages will lend themselves 
to reduction under the natural laws of 
economics as will the industrial wage, A 
rate increase equivalent in result to the 
wage increase should, unquestionably, be 
made forthwith. 

‘It would seem unfair, in thus present- 
ing the financial results of government 
operation, not to mention the claimed 
savings and benefits as presented by the 
Administration . itself. The Administra- 
tion has very properly extended the joint 
use of terminal facilities and consolidated 
the several city ticket-offices in the prin- 
cipal cities of. the United States,-such 
unifications having probably saved $20,- 
000,000 annually. It has discontinued 
the maintenance of off-the-line traffic 
soliciting agencies, at a claimed saving of 
$13,000,000 per annum, and has abolished 
the advertising expenditures in connection 
therewith at a claimed saving of $7,000,000 
annually. It has materially reduced pas- 
senger service at an estimated saving of 
$80,000,000 per annum, which saving, I 
may add, represents a war-economy which 
the American public has accepted purely 
as such. It has effected a saving in car- 
mileage through the routing of cars via 
the shortest route, which saving in the 
Eastern and Northwestern operating re- 
gions has been estimated as high as two- 
tenths of one per cent. of the total car- 
mileage. It has, by virtue of operation 
under the unified system, succeeded in 
handling two per cent. more freight-ton 
mileage and nine per cent. more passengers 
one mile than in the last year of private 
operation. These savings and advantages 
are manifestly infinitesimal as compared 
to what the American people know and 
can see concretely—deterioration ofser- 
vice and an effect upon railroad finance so 
alarming that, were the roads to be re 
turned to private ownership under condi- 
tions to-day existent, a majority of our 
companies would be faced with bank- 
ruptcy. 

‘“The time has come to solve the prob- 
lem of the future for the railroads, and the 
longer the delay the more difficult the 
solution. The Administration has sug- 
gested that government operation con- 
tinue for a further period of five years, 
in order that it may be more thoroughly 
tested. This suggestion has met with 
marked opposition, and apparently it 
has been dropt by its original advocates. 
While it is in the power of the Adminis- 
tration to turn the railroads back at any 
time, and immediate return has been 
threatened, assurances have been recently 
given that the railroads will not be return 
in a way to bring disaster, which surely 
means that they can not be abruptly re- 
turned. To fix a date, even that date 
provided in the law, namely, twenty-one 
months after the declaration of the rati- 
fications of the Treaty of Peace, as the 
date when the roads shall be returned, 
would seem the height of folly. The 
railroads should be, and probably will be, 
returned when a sane and sound plan for 
their return has been devised.” 
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Quarrying in 402 B.C. 


In 402 B. C., Dionysius the Elder—tyrant of 
Syracuse—began to build a wall about his city. 
7000 Athenian captives labored under the lash to 
quarry the rock; at one time 60,000 workmen 
with 6000 yoke of oxen were at work on the 
structure itself; and yet it took seventeen years to 
quarry the stone with which this wall, only six 
and one-half miles long, was built. 


Though rich in culture and the spoils of war— 
rich in slaves and captives—Syracuse was, from 
our standpoint, desperately handicapped by her 
ignorance of the power of explosives. 


Today a few pounds of Hercules dynamite or 
blasting powder in the hands of the quarry-men 
take the place of Dionysius’ thousands. Huge 
blocks of stone many hundreds of tons heavier 
than the largest that came from the Great Quarry 
of Syracuse are taken from our granite hills with 
the help of Hercules Explosives. 


Wherever there are mines or quarries, wherever 
tunnels are being built or canals dug, wherever 
roads or railroads are being graded—jin fact, 
practically everywhere that work for the material 
advancement of mankind is going on, you will 
find explosives playing an important part—a part 
that is to a large extent supplied by the products 
of the Hercules Powder Co. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington Del. 
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What About Stocks? 


T will your stocks be worth ‘ 
f a year from today? Do you 
know whether stocks will be up 
or down? You may pet the answer— 
If you understand the fundamentals 
of the rise and fall of stocks and bonds, 


Babson’s 


latest bulletin on Investing for Profit 
contains good sound reasoning on the 
stock market situation. It is direct 
and tothe point—well worth reading. 


Report on Request 
A few copies of this bulletin are still available 
and one will be gladly sent to any investor. 
Write for Bulletin 2406 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
= Largest Organization of Its Kind in the World — 














Our Offerings 


It is part of our investment service 
to acquire safe and attractive bonds 
in $100 denomination and to offer 
them to our clients. 


As at all times we have on hand a 
supply of $100 bonds in considerable 
variety, we feel confident we can 
provide you with what you need. 


Send for Booklet C-9 
“Baby Bonds’’ 


John Muir & (0. 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, N-Y. 
































For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
71.Certificates of $25 and up also for saving investors. 


PERKINS ®&® CO. Lawrence Kar 















Industrial 
Financing 


E are always in the market 

to purchase outright for 
cash first mortgage bond issues 
of high - grade manufacturing 
concerns whose records of earn- 
ings conform to the requirements 
of the Straus Plan, in amounts 
of $500,000 upward. 


Corporations desiring more capital for 
legitimate needs should write to us. 


SW.STRAUS &C0. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
1590 Broadway Crocker Bldg. Straus Bldg. 


















37 Years Without Loss to any Investor 
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A CHICAGO VIEW OF PROFITEERING 


The matter of profiteering, which has 
agitated the whole country. more or less 
for some time and promises to agitate it 
more rather than less as time goes on, 
has raised ‘‘several questions in this cen- 
ter of mercantile distribution,’ telegraphs 
a special correspondent from Chicago 
to the New York Evening Post. In the 
first place, it is asked, Does profiteering 
really exist on any extensive scale? If it 
exists, can it be stopt? As to Chicago’s 
reply to these questions, we read: 


“All this’ depends somewhat on just 
what you mean by ‘profiteering.’ As- 
suming that it means the getting of 
all the profit obtainable in_a given in- 
dustry, then Chicago’s verdict would 
be that there is profiteering everywhere. 
If there is any line of business in which 
there is not that kind of profiteering, it 
would be difficult to find it. Every one 
in business is at present apparently oc- 
cupying himself to make as much as pos- 
sible in the shortest possible time. That 
they are able to do so is a psychological 
matter. 

“In the past five years the public be- 
came so accustomed to continually rising 
prices as finally to accept them as a matter 
of course. At first it was the war which 
led to their acceptance as inevitable; now 
that the war is over, the catchword of 
‘inflation’ serves the purpose. But even 
that does not tell the whole story. It is 
the familiar cost of high living which is 
abroad throughout the land and is largely 
responsible for the high prices. People 
had already got in the way of living more 
expensively. 

‘**Labor itself wishes to have more than 
it ever had before, and to have what it 
gets of a higher grade. One might 
imagine that high prices would have 
made the whole community anxious to 
investigate prices in one place or another, 
and to seek for the lowest. But not at 
all. Every merchant knows that where 
ordinary buyers before the war would 
object to higher prices, and refuse to pur- 
chase if the goods were placed at a figure 
which they deemed unreasonable, now it is 
their custom to pay the price without 
question. 

‘*All retailers report that the demand 
is best for the. better grades of goods. 
Men who work in factories and do rough 
work are buying silk shirts and silk under- 
wear. Their wives are wearing hosiery 
that costs $2.50 to $3.50. You meet 
negroes on the street-cars who brag about 
their silk stockings. Those military men 
who have been in the negro district to sup- 
press riots here in the last few weeks are 
amazed at the clothes the negro men and 
women wore; some of them being outright 
fashion - plates. More automobiles are 
owned by working classes than ever before. 
Even Chicago barbers are riding in Pack- 
ard cars. The perfectly natural result was 
for merchants, restaurants, and landlords 
to put up prices as much as they thought 
buyers would stand. 

“Tf one wants the frank Chicago opin- 
ion, it is that the time has come for call- 
ing a halt in the risé in values. It is true 
that the cost of production has increased; 
but profits have increased to a greater 
extent than that of production. The com- 
mon answer heretofore has been that with 
rising wages and decreased production 
there is nothing else to be expected but 
high prices. Even now it is difficult to 
find a merchant who expects a slump in 
dry goods, clothing, and shoes, even with 
the ‘antiprofiteer’ crusade; they say it is 
the public itself which is intoxicated with 
extravagance. 

_ “But at the same time, one may easily 
discover that the cost, especially of things 
to eat, is 50 to 100 per cent. higher in dis- 
tricts inhabited by people who are trying 
to lead a $10,000 a year existence on a 
$3,000 salary than in sections where the 
more prudent middle classes reside. In 






Security of principal 
should be the investor’s 
first consideration. 









Municipal Bonds 


afford maximum protection. The 
payment of principal and interest 
is safeguarded by the taxing power 
of prosperous communities. The 
net income from Municipal Bonds 
is often higher than that of cor. 
poration bonds, as municipal obli- 
gations are 









Exempt From All 
Federal Income Taxes 






Our booklet T-9, “Bonds That Al- 
ways Pay,” and our current offer- 
ing list sent without obligation. 
Write today. 


Kauffman-Smith-Emert Co, | 


Security Building St. Louis, Mo, 
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. English Connectives Explained 
The currect use of all Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative 
Pronouns and Adverbs, clearly and thoroughly described 
and illustrated in Connectives of English Speech, by Jamzs( 
FERNALD, L.H.D. Clotn, $1.50; Ly mail, $1.63. E 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COM r’AN\ - - ~ = NewYork 
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MITCHELL & CO.ITD. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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Fit or Misfit? 
INE out of ten letter- 
heads misrepresent the 
business they _ stand 

for. Yet between the costliest 
and the cheapest paper, between 
the richest and the most indif- 
ferent execution, there is not 
enough difference in cost per 
sheet (on which important 
business matters are written) 
to warrant “economizing” (!) 


Stationery is but one feature of 
your business, but we know how 
to make it distinctive; fit rather 
than misfit. We do good work; 
work that is worth its price; the 
kind you'll want if you are proud 
of your business. 


The 
Edwards & Franklin Co. 


Distinctive Business Stationery 


Youngstown, Ohio 












Medal, London, 1914 
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ter section better goods for half 
» = are sometimes obtainable. This 
has its bearing on the question whether 
av profits are or are not larger than 
they Should be.” 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS FOR 
AMERICAN CAPITAL 


Almost every commercial nation in the 
world is to-day looking to the United 
States as the source of its supply of in- 
yestment capital, which must be forth- 
eoming if the processes of peace are to go 
on. East as well as west, the situation 
js the same. It is pointed out by repre- 
sentatives of each country that after-war 
conditions render self-dependence impos- 
sible, and that a surplus of imports over 
exports is practically necessary if the 
national economic interest is to be pre- 
served. In South America, it is true, 
there are countries which expect to con- 
tinue selling us more than they import, 
says The Journal of Commerce (New York), 
but these markets are “‘of hardly more 
than secondary desirability.” It is char- 
acteristic of the present position of inter- 
national affairs that the United States 
“is offered practically its choice of its 
investments of the world.” These calls 
are so numerous that they can not all be 
heeded. As to the basis or principles of 
choice in selecting foreign fields of in- 
vestment, we read: 


“The problem of international invest- 
ment now presented is not simple or sus- 
tible of solution by ordinary methods. 

t it involves is really the selection of 
heres of trade or commercial influence. 
‘e can not control the trade of the world, 
and ought not to try to do so even if it 
were possible. Foreign capital, in the 
future as in the past, will implant itself 
beside our own and compete with it. Our 
interest on investments and the eventual 
liquidation of our principal must be paid 
in the products of the countries 

to which we now entrust our surplus funds. 
Wise choice of fields of investment will 
consider, therefore, not only the im- 
mediate safety, security, and produc- 
tiveness of our funds, but also the prob- 
ability that future political conditions 
in the countries where we place such funds 
will be stable, future commercial oppor- 
tunities encouraging, and future export 
trade likely to grow rather than to decline. 
We can easily place our loans or advances 
where they will encounter an unfriendly 
atmosphere, have to suffer from hostile or 
discouraging conditions, or be considered 
merely a temporary help instead of the 
foundation of a permanent business re- 
lationship. Investments of such a kind, 
even if scrupulously repaid, principal and 
interest, would be largely wasted. They 
would fail of attaining their chief inter- 
national significance, since they would not 
have laid the foundation for future business. 
“In years past vast quantities of 
capital have been sunk or lost in coun- 
tries such as Mexico and various of the 
South-American states and in other un- 
developed parts of the world. Neverthe- 
less, hostility to the United States exists 
in many of those countries which have re- 
ceived the most generous treatment at 
the hands of our capitalists and investors; 
and some of our most serious foreign prob- 
lems have grown out of the desire of those 
who had made past advances to get a mod- 
erate amount of governmental protection. 
The mistake made in connection with 
investments and the responsibility 
assumed need not, and should not, be re- 
peated. The countries which are to re- 
lve extensions of our credit should be 
m partly with a view to their past 
tecords in dealing with American investors, 
if not largely, with an eye to 
prospects surrounding . their 

ble attitude toward our trade and 
people. If they suspect the motives 
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UARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS are the equivalent 

of currency, but in a safer and more convenient form for the 

traveler. They are readily accepted—here and abroad—by banks, 

hotels, railroads, business houses. Take them on your business 
trips—on your vacation—on your motor tours. 


Convenient denominations—$70, $20, $50, $700. 
Cost only 50c per $100. Get them at your bank. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 
Capital and Surplus - - - $ 50,000,000 
Resources more than - - $800,000,000 
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Suiting the Power 
to the Need 


Every Wagner, Quality Motor is a made-to-order 
motor. It is built to deliver a prescribed output—and 
into it is built the necessary ability to produce that 
output unfailingly. 


To this logical and intelligent method of Lblerteeitiliien 
is due the ever increasing popularity of Wagner, Quality 
Motors on power-driven equipment. 






The dependable year-after-year performance of 
Wagner, Quality Motors is attested by thousands of 
Wagner-driven appliances in homes and offices, as 
well as in factories and workshops. 


Make sure that every motor-driven appliance you 
buy is equipped with a motor bearing the trademark 
“Wagner, Quality”’’. 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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A typical illustration of Wagner, Quality 
Motors on bread-mixing machines, 
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of the United States or object to its methods 
they should present their applications for 
su in some other quarter. 

“The wise choice of directions in which 
to supply our capital to-day is not a narrow 
question of banking and lending, but a 

blem of business statesmanship in the 

4 sense. hat is done now will di- 
rectly, and more or less permanently, in- 
fuence the whole course and direction of 
our commerce for many years to come, and 
will thereby go far toward shaping the 
character of our domestic business and 

uction. The years of the war were 


will be even more critical because more 
eonstructive and because they will largely 
determine the future.” 


CANADIAN PLANS FOR FINANCING 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Canada is confronted by a problem of 
credits for foreign purchases 
somewhat resembling, on a smaller scale, 
that of the United States. That overseas 
business in large volume can bé secured for 
the Dominion if the financing be arranged 
on this side has been demonstrated by 
the Canadian Trade Mission, according to 
s special report from Montreal to The 
Journal of Commerce (New York). The 
woolen and knit-goods industries and, to a 
somewhat lesser extent, the lumber in- 
dustry in Canada, it is pointed out, owe 
their continued prosperity and capacity 
operation at the present time largely to 
‘ foreign and British orders, financed by 
Canadian government credits. Concern- 
ing the. present and future of Canadian 
financing plans, we read: 


“Credits of $25,000,000 each at 514 per 
cent. interest have been provided by. the 
, Canadian Government in favor of Rou- 
mania and Greece and Belgium, while 
a similar credit, with no limit placed 
on the amount, was offered to France. 
Besides, the Dominion Government has 
continued to find money to. finance pur- 
chases of foodstuffs in Canada by the 
imperial authorities. Since September, 
1918, advances to Great Britain of $167,- 
000,000 have been made from the Ottawa 
Treasury on account of purchases of 
Canadian wheat of the 1918 crop, $25,000,- 
000 for other foodstuffs, and $12,000,000 
(out of an authorized credit of $50,000,- 
000) for timber. But with the Dominion 
Government’s estimated spending pro- 
gram for the current fiscal year call- 
ing for nearly $500,000,000 on consolidated 
fund account and for at least $300,000,- 
000 more on war-account for demobiliza- 
tion, with taxation and other ordinary 
revenues estimated to provide only about 
$280,000,000, leaving nearly two-thirds 
of the total to be raised by public bor- 
towing, with the net national debt al- 
ready about $1,650,000,000, with a likeli- 
hood that it will be further increased to 
not less than $2,000,000,000 by the end 
of the fiscal year (March 31, 1920), and 
with the Government obligated heavily in 
connection with financing the sale of the 
present Canadian wheat crop, sentiment 
is growing that the emergency policy of 
government credits to foreign countries 
in order to maintain Canadian export 
trade should not be continued. 
“Lloyd Harris, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Trade Mission to Europe, himself 
has come to this conclusion and has 
upon the producers and bankers 
0 cooperate and to assume the task 
of financing Canada’s foreign trade. _ Mr. 
not proposed any detailed plan, 
but he has exprest the opinion that an 
ustitution with $300,000,000 capital, used 
a circulating or rotating credit, could 
foreign orders up to a total of per- 
haps. $1,500,000,000. He has in mind, 
rently, the possibility of a great in- 
at trust organization, in which the 
‘and industrial interests would par- 
to advance credits, taking in pay- 
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revolutionary, but the first years of peace ° 








ment the securities of foreign governments. 
Little definite effort has been made, 
however, in this-<lireetion. The Canadian 
chartered banks have disco proj- 
ects which appeared to contemplate their 
pee sate in any plan to provide 
ong-term credits to European countries. 
Traditionally, their policy has been one 
it,’ and both the bank act 
and custom have limited their operations 
to strictly commercial banking functions 
except for eomparatively recent amend- 
ments to the act calculated to increase the 
borrowing power ofthe agriculturists. It 
must be remembered that Canada has 
only one class of. banks and that all. of 
them closely . cooperate in .matters of 
policy through ..the* Canadian -, Bankers’ 
Association. There are, too, inthe Domin- 
ion loan and mortgage institutions, some- 
times called ‘trust companies,’ which: bear 
a certain resemblance to the investment 
trust, inasmuch as they sell their own obli- 
gations and loan the proceeds. They are 
comparatively small, however, and most 
of their debenture issues were placed in the 
United Kingdom before the war, their 
sales in the Dominion being of*a very 
limited amount.’’ 


The Canadian banks, when approached 
relative to the need.of establishing foreign 
credits, point out that this 2ountry made 
very large advances to Great Britain even 
before the United States entered the war, 
and that Canada has financed its own war- 
expenditures, whereas, before the war, this 
was a borrowing country. Moreover: 


“The problem of foreign credits, as they 
see it, is essentially an investment question 
and, unlike the United States, Canada has 
scanty capital available for investment 
abroad. The financial requirements of 
the Federal provincial and municipal 
governments apparently will have to be 
provided largely at home. These must 
have the precedence, and they premise to 
prove a heavy drain on Canadian savings. 
Moreover, Canadian exports of manu- 
factured commodities in not a few lines 
represent in considerable measure raw 
materials and semimanufactured goods 
imported, principally from the United 
States, and paid for in currency. When 
such commodities are exported under a 
credit arrangement, foreign trade means a 
drain on capital to pay for imports, a fur- 
ther outlay of capital in the manufacturing 
processes, and temporary loss of the en- 
tire expenditure, at a time when the great- 
est material need of the Dominion is more 
capital and when the United States capital- 
ists are being invited to invest in this 
country and in Canadian securities. As 
for the suggestion that the banks might 
offer long-term credits for foreign purchases 
here, they contend that regard for the 
principles of sound commercial banking 
compels them to keep their resources 
liquid. This attitude is a praiseworthy 
one, no doubt, but it is not helping toward 
a solution of a problem which is becoming 
increasingly urgent if Canadian industries 
are to be kept fully engaged, and if the 
Dominion’s export trade is to be main- 
tained at anything like the war-time 
level. 

‘‘But while withstanding the lure of for- 
eign investments, the Canadian chartered 
banks have been rapidly extending their 
facilities to assist in domestic and foreign 
trade. Several of these institutions are co- 
operating with United States banking in- 
stitutions in foreign fields. At least a 
dozen new branches of Canadian banks 
have been opened during the last eight 
months in other countries, principally in 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
the West Indies, and South America. The 
Royal Bank of Canada has formed a con- 
nection with The London County, West- 
minster, and Parr’s Bank, Limited. The 
Dominion Bank of Canada is associated 
with seven other institutions in the or- 
ganization and operation of the new British 
Overseas Bank, Ltd.. Then, too, the 
Canadian banks have greatly expanded at 
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you can't judge whether 
“Beautiful birch” pives 
the best. money's worth 
for floors, woodwork and 
farniture, as those who 
have used it say it does. 
So send for the “Beauti- 
ful birch” Book and the 
six finished Samples — 
then you'll know. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
212 F.R.A.Bidg. | Oshkosh, Wis. 


Gconomical | 








BRONZE tasters 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 538 West 27th St., New York 





RUNNING 
WATER 


and 


LIGHT 


At the turn of the switch you can light, and 
at the turn of the eet Zac oe ee ee 
sure—from one complete, compact Kewanee plant. 


KEWANEE COMBINATION SYSTEM 





Easy to install, ctsnemien} ang efficient in operation. Built 

to tmeet exact needs, Never fails to en absol 

satisfac’ year in and vear out. Write for bulle 
Kew. Electric Light, Running Water Sewage 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
Kewanee Water Supply Co. 


‘ormerty 
404 Franklin Street Kewanee, Ill. 






































































































- Dodge products are invaribly chosen months sooner if Dodge products are 
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E DODGE LINE is the only line containing ‘everything 


I for the mechanical transmission of power’’ in which the 
‘various units are designed and built with a distinct relation 
to each other and to the service they will render in your shop, 


¥ i Whe "4 i i P a a) . 


% 
( 


f 


‘ y 4 ww . i Q Ka 


I ediate d eliv ery at a guaranteed price We are satisfied if the buyer of mill 


supplies will retain these two thoughts; 





When quality alone is the consideration, needed, you commence operation many 1st. The Dodge line is the only 


- line containing everything for 
e . > ° , x 
without further investigation than to make specified throughout — the mechanical transmission of 


sure of the presence of the Dodge, Oneida eeatie: ail 
Keystone trade mark, on the goods D E oneiiam 
ee { 2nd: Dodge products are sold in 


themselves. - 
over 500 cities from stock on 


More often a second qualification is ODEIDA and KEYSTONE the immediate delivery basis, 


required, and when IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY is vital, the buyer must of Products are Dodge built in Dodge shops; 
neccessity turn to Dodge products and the same standards are carried throughout- costs, less disturbance to production, anda 
Dodge dealers for service— the Oneida and Keystone dealers are bigger return on the investment in plant 


No other builder of power transmitting Dodge dealers in every way—place all cquipment—try it out for yourself— 
appliances distributes so complete a line orders for Dodge products with the Dodge We publish information on every Dodge 
product as well as the 600 page D19 catalog 
; z hart ; . covering the full line. Any or all will be sent 
offer the combined facilities of 500 deal- our business through him. to those interested in power transmission. 


ers located all over America— 


When purchases are made on this basis 
we can safely guarantee lower power 


over so wide an area; none but Dodge may dealers in your city—we prefer to receive 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 





This ability to serve on the immediate Diets it, id tied eae aees, all Buidaaes Miiaiateatting imines 
delivery basis has time and time again General offices: Mishawaka, Indiana. ‘Works: Mis hawaka and Oneida, N. Y. 
saved thousands of dollars fer the manu- Dodge Branch Wareh . acai 
. : i i Cinci 4. Pittsb t. Louis 
facturer, and when new equipment is bee » ™ conan” = oO eee Oe ee co mat seattle Dallas 
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ODGE PRODUCTS are distributed by over 500 mill 
supply dealers who advertise ‘“‘what you want when you 
want it’? and who carry complete stocks of Dodge Products 
to meet your requirements on the immediate delivery basis 
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home, and since the armistice was signed 
the aumber of domestic branch banks 
jas increased from about 3,250 to more 
than 4,000. Canadian bankers have faith 
: but they consider that their 

and the prosperity of the 
cna demands conservative _ policy 
within. the time-honored.limits of com- 


I 


mercial ng. : 
“Nevertheless, action appears to be 
imperative. Canadian exports have been 


are now definitely on the down grade. 
During June, 1919, exports of Canadian 
products were valued at only $87,348,952, 
whieh is more than $21,000,000 behind the 
erresponding figures for June, - 1918. 
tial increases were shown in ex- 

ports .of agricultural and vegetable prod- 
animals.and animal products, 

sothat the falling off is in the demand 
for the output of Canadian manufacturing 
industries, principally munitions, and new 

7 business is not developing suf- 

iently rapidly. to offset the loss of war- 
orders. This fact constitutes the most 
serious threat to Canadian labor and to 

national prosperity. Nor can the 
e.market take up the slack. No con- 
eivable reduction of Canadian imports 
could maintain domestic production at 
the prewar level without a very large 
increase in exports over the 1913 total. 
Indeed, the war-time gain in Canadian 
ction by reason of the increased 
export demand exceeded in value the 
entire import trade at present or at any 
time in Canadian history. 

“Reports are reaching this country 
that groups of American manufacturers 
already are offering credits satisfactory 
to European purchasers, and it appears 
that, unless some solution of the problem 
speedily be devised, orders which Canadian 

ucers could execute will go to the 

Jnited States. It is true that some 
Canadian trade groups are finding all the 
business they can handle without assis- 
tance in the way of credits for foreign pur- 
chases. A fair volume of export orders for 
products in great demand in Great Britain, 
on the Continent, Australia, and elsewhere 
is being financed by the purchasers. But 
with the exchange situation so unfavorable, 
business with Europe can not be expected 
to increase materially, and orders for the 
products of any Canadian manufacturing 
industries apparently will be lost to this 
country unless they can be financed here. 
On the other hand, if adequate financing 
can be arranged, there seems to be little 
doubt that a tremendous volume of busi- 
ness is available for the Dominion. 

“The importance of the problem is only 
just being recognized as it should by 
business men, and there is no immediate 
prospect of a solution. Interests asso- 
ciated with the Bank of Montreal are 
said to be working on a plan, but no de- 
tails are yet available. The Canadian 
Trade Mission at Ottawa has been en- 

voring to get the various represen- 
tative interests together in the hope of 

ing some practical arrangement for 
the provision of foreign credits,’-but so 
far without definite result. About all 
that-can be stated as yet is that Canadian 
men are following with’ keen in- 
terest‘developments in the United States 
tative to the same problem, hoping to 
find suggestions which may be adapted to 
the Canadian situation. .. The proposals of 
H. P..Davison, J. 8. Alexander, and other 
i bankers, and legislation such 

a the bills introduced by Senator Edge 
and Senator McLean, are being studied 
in this country. So far, how- 

ter, aside from the credits already es- 
tablished by the Dominion Government, 
0 practical plan is in sight to supply the 

1,000,000 which would be required as 
4minimum estimated to keep Canadian ex- 
8 at ~ war-volume. be’ g the bankers 
un articipate and in some cases 
advising fnat granting of further credits, 
the te outlook for Canada to share 


in Europe’s reconstruction business 


. pS it altogether favorable.” 





THE ‘SPICE OF LIFE 





Reciprocity.—‘‘ Did the doctor pay a 
visit? ”’ 

“Yes, and the visit paid the doctor.” — 
Boston Transcript. } 





Just So.—‘‘ Pop, what are the duties of 
a@ campaign manager? ”’ 

“‘ Principally, my son, to count chickens 
before they are hatched.””—Judge. 





Safety First.—‘‘ You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Effie. . I’ve a good 
mind to spank you.” 


“Tf you won’t spank me, mother, I'll | 


promise to be awful ashamed.”—Life. 





Caustic Comment.—‘‘ Did anybody com- 
ment on the way you handled your new 
car? ”’ 

“One man made a brief remark, ‘ Fifty 
dollars and costs.’ ’’—Boston Transcript. 





In “Dear” Ol Lunnun.—‘“ Do you 
mean ‘to say you think this room is fit to 
jive in?” 

“Oh, no! But I thought you only wanted 
to pay four guineas a week? ’’—London 
Opinion. 





Crushing Come - back. — RosENBERG— 
** You vas a liar and a scoundrel! Do you 
hear dot? ”’ 

Ernstern—‘ I hear you already, and I 
dinks you vas talking to yourself.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

Returned with Interest.—‘“ I’m awfully 
sorry, Mrs. Blunt,’’ drawled the fashion- 
able youth, “ that I forgot your party last 
Friday night!” 

“* Oh,”’ remarked Mrs. Blunt, innocently, 
‘* weren’t you there? ’—Pitisburg Sun. 





Queer Cook.— Mrs. A.—‘“‘ The new cook 
behaves very strangely. I’m rather sus- 
picious of her.” 

Mrs. B.—‘‘ What does she do? ” 

Mrs. A.—“She acts as if she thought 
the whole house belongs to me.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 





Steady Servant.— You say you are a 
servant of the people? ”’ 

“Yes,” answered Senator Sorghum; 
“and, what’s more, I’m one of the few 
servants who are not ready to jump out at 
a moment’s notice and look for another 
job.” — Washington Star. 





Vacation Aid.—‘‘ They are building more 
big hotels at the seashore.” 

“Don’t blame ’em,” said the man who 
is just back from his-vacation. ‘‘ In my 
own opinion the only way to have a good 
time at the seashore, without worrying 
over the expense, is to own a hotel.’”’— 
Washington Star. 


Just Catching Up.—‘ I am sorry to tell 
you, Mr. Johnson,”’ said the school-teacher, 
“that your little boy, Bearcat, appears to 
be utterly incorrigible.” 

‘’Pears to be utterly —p’tu—which? ” 
obfuscatedly returned Gap Johnson, of 
Rumpus Ridge, Ark. 

“* Incorrigible, beyond reform. He quar- 
rels and fights all the time. I can not im- 
agine what is the matter with him!” 

** Aw, I reckon it’s this-a-way, mom: 
The little cuss was punying around for a 
couple of weeks and had to stay out of 
school, and prob’ly now he finds himself 
’way behind with his fighting. That’s 
all,” —Judge. 
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Make It Yourself 


You can always have perfectly 
delicious syrup for hot cakes and 
waffles by dissolving granulated 
sugar in hot water and adding— 


MAPLEINE 


The Golden Hlavor 


Mapleine is a pure vegetable flavoring 
that gives a delightful mapley taste P 
and rich golden color to the many 
foods it flavors. It is unexcelled 
for desserts, pudding sauces, cake 
frostings, candies and syrup. 
Your grocer can supply you. 
2 oz. bottle, 35c 
Canada, 50c 
stand rade per from Marg 
- i "Book of 200 recipes. 
CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
327 Occidental Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 











SPEAK Speak and write correctly by using 

words that exactly express your 

meaning. All these AN “A Desk-Book of 

ea E= Errors in English.” 

By FrRaNK H. VaZETELLY. 

Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. RITE 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 




















Accountancy 


—trial instruction 
for one month—$7 


The Pace Course equips men and women 
everywhere for post-war demands, oppor- 
tunities, rewards—develops in them a market 
value as professional accountants, auditors, 
cost analysts, comptrollers, financial executives. 


Test out the Pace Courses by Extension through the 
mails (same subjects and instructors as in Pace 
Resident Schools) by means of a month’s trial in- 
struction for $7—no obligation to continue. Send for 
details of this educational privilege, also for a compli- 
mentary copy of ‘‘ Your Post. ‘ar Opportanity,’” 
booklet which ins a new-era message 





PACE & PACE, Department 16 
Hudson Terminal 30 Church St., N. Y. 










































































































Play Writing, Photoplay 
" Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. ‘Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. ” 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher instituti are dying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are th ding our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the he-rary market. 
Mmanus.rpt Craism Service. 








our teaching service, we offer a 
150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


a Springfi ee Set 


INCORPORATED 1904 











STUDY AT HOME 

a . Legally 

Fh 
Greater 
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Recently Decided.—Hr—“ Phyllis is a 
decided blonde, isn’t she? ” 

Her Frirenp—‘ Yes, but she only, 
decided last week.”—London Blighty. 


Reproof.—MacistraTe (to prisoner)— 
“T hope I shall not see you here again.” 

Otp Reprospate—“ Not see me ’ere 
again! Why, yer ain’t goin’ ter chuck yer 
job, are yer? ’—London Opinion. 


What He Was.—Co.Lonet (a great suf- 
ferer with corns)—‘‘ Look here, sergeant, 
I believe you have a man named Smith, 
who is a chiropodist? ”’ 

SERGEANT—“ Misinformed, sir—’e’s 
Church of England.”—London Tit-Bits. 

Strength and Weakness.—“ Our friend 
has used strong language in urging his 
contention.” 

“Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum. “I 
have observed that the weakest arguments 
often eall for the strongest language.”— 
Washington Star. 


Getting Posted.——Lorp Nocorne—“ I 
say, old dear, what is the usual procedure 
in eatching an American heiress? ” 

Recer—“ It’s very simple, old chap. 
You tell the girl how much you love her, 
and her father how much you owe.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Costly Foreign Relations.—‘‘ Of course,” 
said the serious citizen, ‘‘ our foreign rela- 
tions have nothing to do with the high cost 
of living.” 

**T know better’n that,” interrupted Mr. 
Cumrox. “ My oldest daughter married one 
o’ them foreign dukes.’’— Washington Star. 


A Conservative.—“‘ In his palmy days 
the stage-robber was a picturesque indi- 
vidual.” 

“* Yes, and not grasping in his methods, 
either.” 

oe No? ” 

** Unlike the modern profiteer, he merely 
took what the passengers happened to have 
at the time. He didn’t take an option on 
what they expected to earn for the next 
five years.” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 


SMusic Lessons 


















































Classi 














TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 











The Ideal 
Hotel of 








CHRYSANTHEMUM SEASON 


IN THE FAR EAST 
Join the AMERICAN EXPRESS 



















the Tropics 


CONDADO-VANDERBILT 


SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


An 18hole golf-course—tennis—surf bathing—delightful motoring— 
and a cuisine of the highest class contribute to the enjoyment of the 
traveler. Management—The Vanderbilt Hotel, N. Y. Direct steamer 
service from New York via the modern vessels of the Porto Rico 


Line. 
Line, 11 Broadway, New York. 


OPEN OCTOBER 16th 


For sailings, etc., address M. Seckendorf, G. P. A., Porto Rico 


For hotel reservations, refer 
anderbil 


Walton H. Marshall, The V: 





to 
it Hotel, New York 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





WE HAVE ATTRACTIVE OFFER to 
salesmen making large towns in the sale of 
pase at gerd 2 ote line, which | typewriter 
specialty rug stores and stationers. 
NEUFEED CO., Mirs., 
Asheville, 
North Carolina. 





MONEY-MAKING FARMS—17 States— 
$10 to $100 acre. Stock, tools, crops often in- 
cluded to settle quickly. Write for big illus- 
trated catalogue. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 
2026 DN Sun Building, New_York. 








Railway Traffic Inspectors; $110 a month to 
start and expenses; Travel if desired; Unlimit- 
ed advancement. No age limit. Thiee months 
home study. Situation arranged. Prepare for 
rmanent position. Write for booklet CMa 
tandard Business Train’g Inst., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Vest Pocket Standard Dictionary 


has a larger vocabulary than any other such 
dictionary. Cloth, 30c; moroccoette, 50c; red 
leather, 75c. Thumb-notch index, 10¢ extra. 
Postage, 5¢ exira. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - New York 








tour under personal escort leav- 
ing San Francisco October 17 for 
a wonderful visit to Japan and 
China at the best season of the year. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
extension ofsame tour. Write for 
itinerary. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 


65 Broadway, N. Y. 23 West Monroe St., Chicago 
Market & 2nd Sts., San Francisco 











PANAMA 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 
By John Foster Fraser 

The only story covering every phase of everything 
connected withthegreatCanal, from an Englishman's 
point of view. Beautifully and profusely illustrated 

“The mez, the machinery, the accomplished 
work, will be sharply defined and real to him who 
reads the siory.’’——The Seientifie American, N. Y. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 































ER MASTER TEAC 
HERS»: «il 
(At Home 3 
me 
A Complete Conservatory ‘ 
*} Wonderful home study music lessons “ot 
By Mail great American and European Pee a fou 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and poeey 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and comple of | 
Any Instrument or Voice W" ‘linc une 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School bod 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG ; - 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY me 
5956 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois the 
1 
QURSELF FORL o 
HOW TO DEVELOP - 
POWER AND PERSONALITY sam 
By Grenville Kleiser. Shows you how to do ' 
this by developing your powers of voice, style, con 
mind and body. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65. mal 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORE pari 
date 
o Lawyers te 
ee A 
and Physicians: x 
7 —~ age 
The question of responsibility, of the He 
amount of blame that can be legally attached tery 
to those who are mentally abnormal for the ‘ 
crimes they commit, has been a vexed one 00% 
ever since laws were first made. We now the | 
* have the whole subject lucidly and exhaus- “ 
tively treated in an authoritative new volume, erly 
THE UNSOUND MIND fo 
a vo 
AND THE LAW to 
the | 
by George W. Jacoby, M.D., former President of the 
American Neurological Association, Coftsulting Neurol- Desk 
ogist to the German Hospital of New York, etc., author 
oe “Suggestion and Psychotherapy," etc. “ 
Part I treats of the general relation between juris- vise 
prudence and psychiatry and of the varying degrees advi 
of responsibility up to the border-line of insanity. of 
Part II deals with the manifestations by which the : 
most important psychoses and neuro-psychoses may wher 
be ‘recognized by the expert psychiatrist. W 
Part IEE is devoted to a careful consideration of 
hypnosis in relation to crime, of the limits to which ositic 
hypnotic suggestion may be carried, and of sexual 
anomalies in general. pape 
Part IV indicates the manner in which written or durit 
verbal expert opinions should be formed and rendered bank 
in cases which hinge upon the sanity or insanity of the ni 
accused. Colo 
To jurists, to alienists, and to all who are inter- 
ested in medico-legal questions this book will prove credi 
invaluable. . Gove 
800, cloth, 438 pages. $3.00 net; by mail, $3.16 wher 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK were 
Tayl 
York 
fied Columns ; 
“T 
orisir 
PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS hel 
PATENTS. Write for Free Illustrated Guide bn A 
Book and Evidence of Conception B ere 
Send model or sketch and description for our cums 
free opinion of its patentable nature. Highest to tre 
References. Prompt Attention. Reasonal for C 
Terms. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 I thir 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 16th, 
Ne Ee! you, 
INVENTORS—DESIRING TO SECURE a 
patents should write for our guide book, “g 
“How to Get Your Patent.” Send model or no in 
sketch for our opinion of its patentable | 
nature. sue 
“RANDOLPH & CO. declas 
Dept. 415, Washington, D.C, “Oo 
finally 
PATENT SENSE " this pr 
“The Book for Inventors and Manufacturers. —the 
FREE. Write LACEY & LACEY “Ti 
651 F Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. back 
ESTABLISHED 1869 great 
times 
MISCELLANEOUS Fy 
OWN YOUR OWN ORANGE GROVE in 
beautiful Fruitland Park. Let us tell you how Cre 
melons, peaches, cotton, your first crops, legal. 
should help pay for your grove. of . 
Trade, 103 Trade Bldg., Fruitland Park, Fla. Unite 
AMERICAN MADE TOYS wanted. Toy ’ Printe 
Soldiers, Army, Navy, Marines, Cannons, Mary 
Machine Guns, etc. Exceptional favorable 
chance offered manufacturers or home measy 
workers on small or large scale. We buy Which 
goods all year. Experience or tools unneces- paymy 
sary. Hundreds made complete per hour. tem 
Casting form outfits $3.00 up. Booklet and c 
information free. Toy Soldier Mfg. Co» ut of 
Dept. N, 32 Union Square, New York. Derma 
COLLEGE DEGREES BY HOME then ¢ 
STUDY in Standard College Est'd — aay n 


Law, usual degree, special graduate cout! 
tor busy. people. Rateslow. Address D. Ps: 
Cherryville, N. 


Dellinger, Ph.D., LL.D., 
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~ THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
‘EASY CHAIR 


will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be laken of anonymous communications. 








“ ” Di Cal. - Se ive me the 
Bae Sen Diego. ol analy 

The phrase Sinn Fein is Irish or means, literally, 
“ourselves alone.” It designates an organization 
founded in Ireland about 1905 to promote the sale 
of home manufactures and to further economic 
undertakings. By extension, it now embraces a 
body of persons interested in Irish independence. 


“4, E. T.,”"" Framingham, Mass.— Kindly let 
me know the difference, if there is any, between 
the two words special and especial.” 

The distinction between these words is often a 
fneone. Generally speaking, it may be said that 
especial singles out an object from others of the 
same kind; as, an especial favor; whereas special 
conveys the idea of having some particular or re- 
markable characteristic without the idea of com- 
parison; as, a special reduction. 


“M.T.,” Holloway, Ohio.—‘“ Please give me the 
date of the death of Admiral George Dewey; also, 
the cause and burial.”’ 

Admiral George Dewey died in Washington, 
D.C., January 16,1917. His death was caused by 
ageneral breakdown and hardening of the arteries. 
He was buried in the Arlington National Ceme- 


tery, Va. 


“N. D. C.,” Galveston, Tex.—‘ Will you be 
good enough to advise me the correct way to spell 
the plural of the word money?”’ 


“Moneys, not monies, altho often so (improp- 


* ely)spelled. The ruleis clear. Words ending in y 


necessarily have as their penultimate letter*either 
a vowel or a consonant. If a vowel the plural is 
formed by adding s; if a consonant, by changing 
the y into ies. Thus, boy, boys; baby, babies.”"— 
Desk-Book of Errors in English. 


“Gg. C. T.,”” Big Stone Gap, Va.—“ Kindly ad- 
vise me the origin of the term greenback. Also, 
advise the difference in this and other paper money 
of our Government, should there be any, and 
where the greenback gets its value.”’ 

Walsh tells us (“‘ Handy-Book of Literary Curi- 
osities”) that greenback is an Americanism for 
paper money, first applied to the currency issued 
dung the Civil War, which, like the present 
bank-notes of the United States, had a green back. 
Colonel Edmond Dick Taylor (1802-1891) has the 
credit of suggesting the plan, at a time when the 
Government's credit with Europe was exhausted, 
when the treasury was empty, and the soldiers 
wereclamoring for money. Lincoln, in a letter to 
Taylor, published after the latter’s death (New 
York Tribune, December 6, 1891), gives this ac- 
count of the origin of the scheme: 4 

“I have long determined to make public the 
origin of the greenback, and tell"the world that it 
isof Dick Taylor’s creation. You had always been 

y to me, and when troublous times fell on 
ws, and my shoulders, tho broad and willing, 
vere weak, and myself surrounded by such cir- 
cumstances and such people that I knew not whom 
to trust, then said I in my extremity, ‘I will send 
for Colonel Taylor; he will know what to do.’ 
I think it was in January, 1862, on or about the 
16th, that I did so. You came, and I said to 


you, 
“What can we do?’ 
“Said you, ‘Why, issue treasury-notes bearing 
p aenes, spriaten ooft th best banking pow, 
enough to pay off the army expenses, an 
declare it legal tender.’ te 


“Chase thought it a hazardous thing, but we . 


brag accomplished it, and gave to the people of 
his republic the greatest blessing they ever had, 

their own paper to pay their own debts. 
Itis due to you, the father of the present n- 
, that the people should know it, and I take 
great pleasure in making it known. How many 
times have I laughed at you telli ing me plainly 
that I was too lazy to be any thing but a lawyer! 

‘A. LINCOLN.” 

Greenback is defined as: “‘ (1) One of a class of 
der non-interest-bearing notes of the 
United States; so called because the back is 
printed in green. Authorized by the act of Feb- 
mary 25, 1862, and issued as a war-revenue 
measure. Since the act of January 14, 1875, 
which provided for the resumption of specie 
layment from January 1, 1879, the notes have 
been convertible into gold upon demand. By the 
«tof May 31, 1878, the amount of greenbacks for 
pemanent circulation was fixed at the amount 
tien enrrent ($346,681,016). (2) By extension, 
note issued by a national bank in the United 
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ODGE BROTHERS 
BUSINESS CAR 
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Any business that requires de- 
livery can use Dodge Brothers 
Business Car with profit 
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pet ae 


Because its operating-economy 
and maintenance-economy have 
been universally established 
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Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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A. BANKER | Types From crry sTREETS 


Prepare by pail in ty amy time for this studies of men alt women to ith in the Bohemian life of New 
York, by HuTCHINS => <" val es yt human interest, 
Siow in which Seng at great ter portunities for fr % ~— ed na = hoe i bien a io vara 
Become s er,"’ by EDGAR G. ALCORN, President. ‘unk & Wa: s Compan ourth Avenue, New Yor 
American School Yt, S2 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. = pany, 




















HARRISON MEMORIALS, » 


The translation of your own taste and desires intoa memorial 
or mausoleum requires a sympathetic understanding 
which can come only with years of experience. 
The Harrison Granite Company offers you a personal 
service made valuable by 74 years of , 
artistic and constructional success. 
Write for Booklet 5 . 
HARRISON GRANITE CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Works: Barre, Vermont 
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It Beats... 


Only The Hoover beats 
out buried dirt—indoors, 
dustlessly, The carpeting 
is fluttered more than a 
thousand times each min- 
ute upon a cushion of air. 
Deeply-lodged grit is loos- 
ened and shaken forth. 
Beaten to the surface, pow- 
erful suction removes it. 


as it Sweeps 


Only The Hoover sweeps 
while it beats. Its Beat- 
ing-Sweering Brush is 
patented. Whizzed like 
airplane propellers 
twenty-four large soft 
bristle tufts make count- 
less sweeping contacts. 
Hair, lint and threads 
that cling like cockle 
burs are speedily collected, 








as it Cleans 


Only The Hoover deats . . . as it sweeps as it suction cleans. So ina 
Hoover you have more than an electric vacuum cleaner. You have even 
more than a vacuum cleaner and an electric sweeper. You also possess an 
electric carpet beater. Is it not apparent why The Hoover cleans c/ean? 
—Why it is being purchased in overwhelmingly great numbers —Why 
its makers are the world’s largest? @ Concluding advantages of The 
Hoover are: That it correctly straightens any crushed-down nap. That it 
rejuvenates colorings and patterns. That it is guaranteed to make all rugs 
and carpets wear much longer. @ Just run your Hoover over: beat, sweep, 
lift nap, restore colors and vacuum clean in one operation. 


“How to Judge an Electric Cleaner’’ is a booklet you should read. 
Obtainable from Hoover dealers or The Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Company, North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 















Ordinary oil after use 


miles of running 





The breaking of the 


oil seal’’ in the cyl- 
inders causes great 
loss of power. Only 
an oil which can resist 
heat is capable of 
maintaining this seal 





Veedol after use 
Showing sediment formed after 500 


To locate a knock in an 
engine many mechan- 
ics use a stethoscope 


HE expert motor car mechanic can sit at 

the wheel and tell you what all the sounds 

in the engine mean. He knows the good 
sounds from the bad; the low steady hum that 
denotes the even flow of power, from the knocks 
in the crankcase and the “slaps” of the piston 
that are sure indications of trouble. 

Learn to know the meaning of the strange 
noises of your engine. It will pay you by lower- 
ing your cost of upkeep and reducing your con- 
sumption of fuel and oil. 


Damage caused by inferior oil 


A fundamental fact of engine mechanics is that 
all noise and knocks in the engine mean 
Joss of power and rapid wear, which is almost 
invariably caused by the use of inferior oil. 

Inferior oil causes a great increase in friction 
and wear, allows an excess of oil to be carried 
into the firing chamber to form carbon, and per- 
mits the escape of power past the flying pistons. 

Ordinary oil breaks down when it is subjected 
to the intense heat of the engine. Temperatures 
of from 200° F. to 1000° F. in operation reduce 
a great part of its bulk to sediment which has 
no lubricating value. Sediment crowds out the 
lubricating oil from the fast moving parts and 
breaks the oil film which must always prevent 
metal to metal contact. 

The final result of the use of ordinary oil is a 
noisy knocking motor which could have been 
prevented by the use of an oil that resists heat. 


Solving the sediment problem 


After years of research by Veedol engineers 
and chemists a new method of refining lubricat- 
ing oil was discovered—the famous Faulkner 
Process, used exclusively by this company. By 
this process is produced the scientific lubricant— 


The causes of engine knocks— 
and how to prevent them 



























Veedol. Veedol possesses characteristics differ- 
ent from those of ordinary oil, which enable it to 
resist heat. 

How Veedol resists heat is shown vividly by 
the two bottles at the left which illustrate the 
famous Sediment Test. The left hand bottle con- 
tains a sample of ordinary oil drawn from the 
crankcase of an engine after several hours running. 
Alarge part of the oil has been reduced tosediment. 

The right hand bottle contains a sample of 
Veedol taken after an identical test. Sediment 
is reduced 86%. 


Make this simple test 


Drain oil from crankcase and fill with kero- 
sene. Run engine very slowly on its own 
power for thirty seconds. Drain all kerosene. 
To remove kerosene remaining in the engine 
refill with one quart of Veedol. Turn the engine 
over about ten times, then drain mixture of 
kerosene and oil and refill to proper level with 
correct grade of Veedol. 

A test run on familiar roads will show that 
your car has new pickup and power. It takes 
hills on high that formerly required pulling in 
intermediate. Watch for several days and you 
will find that oil and gasoline consumption has 
been decreased. 


Buy Veedol today 


Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. The new 100- 
page Veedol book will save you many dollars and help 
you to keep your car running at a minimum cost. Send 
10c for a copy. 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
Veedol Department 
1514 Bowling Green Bldg., New York 


Branches or distributors in all principal 
cities of the United States and Canada 


























Life Savers—Spare Tires for Flat Tastes 


When you’ve got dust in your in-take, and your trans- 
mission-case is dry, you will find quick /ubrication in 


LIFE SAVERs 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 


PEP-O-MINT 


This quartet of flavors is hitting on all four 
cylinders. Your favorite is sure to give you 
a quick spark of enjoyment. 

You can always tell genuine Life Savers 
bythehole. Thatis the puncture-proof, non- 
skid guarantee of just the right mixture of 
sugar and savor, crispness and flavor. All imi- 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


New York Montreal 
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WINT-O-GREEN 


CL-O-VE LIC-O-RICE 


tations take a back seat. If you're going to 
have a blowout at home tonight,a rubber of 
bridge or a smoke-fest, steer into 

any shop where confections are 

sold and take home a few 

packs of Life Savers, 
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